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PREFACE 


Living  In  Canada  has  been  prepared  as  a social  studies 
text  book  for  use  by  children  in  the  intermediate  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  In  selecting  the  content  for  this 
book,  the  authors  have  tried  to  do  more  than  simplify 
topics  commonly  taught  in  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities. The  story  of  our  nation  has  been  carefully  scanned 
for  those  topics  which  could  be  made  meaningful,  inter- 
esting, and  useful  to  students  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  book  begins  with  the  story  of  Canadian  people  as 
they  live  and  work  today,  and  then  leads  the  students 
into  the  past  to  reveal  to  them  how  men  and  women  have 
contributed  to  the  gradual  development  of  our  country. 
Events  dealing  with  political  changes,  military  strategy, 
and  constitutional  developments  have  been  considered  as 
topics  suitable  for  older  children  and  so  have  been  omitted 
from  this  book. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  vocabulary  of  Living  In  Canada 
has  been  kept  at  the  level  of  the  intermediate  grades,  but 
where  it  was  necessary  to  use  a word  which  was  beyond 
that  level,  the  word  has  been  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  The  words  listed  in  this  way  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  left-hand  column  are  the  words  which  are  peculiar 
to  social  studies,  words  such  as  vegetation , region , tannery , 
and  deposits.  The  words  in  the  right-hand  column  are 
those  which  are  usually  considered  beyond  the  level  of 
intermediate  grades,  but  which  the  authors  had  to  use  in 
order  to  make  concepts  clear  and  precise.  A careful  study 
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PREFACE 


of  the  words  listed  in  each  chapter  should  help  the  stu-^ 
dents  to  find  the  book  readable  and  significant. 

In  Living  In  Canada,  the  authors  have  brought  to- 
gether both  the  geography  and  history  of  Canada.  The 
chief  principles  of  geography  are  stressed  in  Unit  I in 
relation  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  Canadian  people  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  remaining  units,  which  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  story  of  our  past,  care  has  been  taken  to 
show  the  relationship  which  existed  between  the  work  and 
life  of  these  people  and  their  environment. 

To  make  the  information  in  Living  In  Canada  more 
meaningful  to  the  young  students,  liberal  use  has  been 
made  of  such  illustrative  materials  as  photographs,  draw- 
ings, and  maps.  The  Let’s  Look  Ahead  section,  together 
with  introductory  paragraphs  in  many  of  the  chapters, 
have  been  designed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  children  and 
to  highlight  the  important  topics.  In  addition,  chapter 
summaries  and  lists  of  suggested  activities  have  been  in- 
cluded to  assist  teachers  and  pupils  in  making  full  use  of 
this  text  book  in  their  classrooms. 
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LET  S LOOK  AHEAD 


Look  around  you  on  your  way  home  from  school.  If 
j you  live  in  the  country  you  may  have  to  walk  a long 
way  or  ride  in  a car  or  bus.  If  you  live  in  a small  town  you 
will  know  many  of  the  people  you  meet.  If  you  live  in  a 
city  you  will  see  rows  of  houses,  and  will  have  to  wait 
while  the  motor  cars  pass  before  you  can  cross  the  street. 
Perhaps,  as  you  walk  home,  you  see  rolling  farm  land,  hills 
covered  with  trees  or  level  fields  stretching  far  away. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  it  looked  like  here — where 
you  are  now — a hundred  years  ago?  Was  there  a town 
here?  Were  there  Indians  or  wild  animals  about?  Were 
there  buffalo  herds? 

In  this  book,  Living  In  Canada,  you  will  learn  what 
Canada  is  like  now,  your  part  of  it  and  the  other  parts, 
plains,  mountains,  fields  and  shore.  Did  you  ever  wonder 
why  there  are  busy  cities  full  of  factories  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  herds  of  grazing  cattle  in  another?  This 
book  will  tell  you  why.  Tou  will  learn  what  the  different 
parts  of  Canada  are  like  and  how  people  live  in  these 
different  regions. 

But  what  about  Canada  a hundred  years  ago,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago?  How  did  that  land  of  long 
ago  become  the  Canada  we  know  today? 

In  Living  In  Canada  you  will  read  how  people  came 
to  this  country  in  the  first  place.  More  than  four  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  Frenchman,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  he  saw  only  the  edge  of  a land 
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that  stretched  away  thousands  of  miles  north  and  west. 
Indian  tribes  wandered  through  the  forests  of  this  great 
land  and  Eskimos  hunted  for  seals  along  its  frozen  north- 
ern borders.  It  had  woods  full  of  animals,  rivers  and 
lakes  full  of  fish,  plains  where  buffaloes  ran  in  dense  herds. 
All  these  the  Indians  knew  and  lived  upon. 

The  white  men  found  furs  at  once,  and  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  furs  were  the  great  wealth  of  Canada. 
Frenchmen  hunting  for  furs  discovered  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Furs  led  them  farther  and 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  till  they  came  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  led  English  traders  to  Hud- 
son Bay  and  across  northern  Canada.  At  last  furs  led  a 
Scotsman  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle  and  many  others,  of 
whom  you  will  read  later,  were  hunting  for  furs.  They 
were  also  searching  for  a way  around  or  across  Canada 
which  would  lead  them  to  the  Far  East.  They  wanted  the 
gold  and  silver  which  came  from  the  East  and  were  disap- 
pointed when  they  could  not  find  a way  there. 

But  Canada  had  hidden  treasure.  Canada  had  gold 
and  silver.  Canada  had  copper  and  nickel  and  oil  and 
many  other  minerals.  It  had  rich  soil  that  would  grow 
the  finest  wheat  in  the  world.  The  early  explorers  did  not 
know  any  of  these  things.  They  knew  only  that  Canada 
had  fur  and  fish. 

How  did  people  find  the  wealth  hidden  in  Canada? 
How  did  they  learn  to  live  here?  This  book,  Living  In 
Canada,  will  answer  these  and  other  questions  about  the 
country  the  explorers  found. 

W>u  will  read  how  explorers  came  to  the  West  Coast 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  mapped  out  the  shore  line  while 
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fur  traders  were  struggling  towards  the  Pacific  down  rivers 
and  over  mountains.  The  first  settlers  came  to  eastern 
and  central  Canada  to  make  farms.  They  came  to  the 
far  west  to  find  gold.  \ou  will  see  how  people  learned  to 
live  and  travel  in  Canada,  and  how  they  learned  better 
and  easier  ways  of  living  and  travelling. 

This  book  will  tell  you  about  the  beginnings  of  living 
in  Canada.  When  you  know  something  about  the  begin- 
nings you  will  understand  more  about  living  in  Canada 
today. 
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Chapter  I 

Canada  Looks  Like  This 

POSITION  OF  CANADA  IN  THE  WORLD 

Here  is  a map  of  the  world  in  which  our  own  country, 
Canada,  is  shown  in  black.  This  map  of  the  world 
may  be  very  different  from  any  other  that  you  have  seen. 
It  is  drawn  as  if  the  centre  of  the  world  is  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  The  map  was  made  in  this  way  so  that  you 
might  have  a picture  of  the  position  of  our  country  in 
relation  to  the  other  continents  and  countries  of  the  world. 

Study  the  map.  You  will  see  on  it  many  things  that 
are  important  to  Canadians. 

Find  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  map.  In  what  direction 
do  they  lie  from  Canada? 

What  country  is  our  closest  neighbour  to  the  south? 
To  the  north? 

Canada,  you  will  notice,  is  a large  country.  It  is  a little 
larger  than  the  United  States,  our  southern  neighbour,  but 
smaller  than  our  northern  neighbour,  Russia. 

What  ocean  lies  to  the  east  of  Canada?  To  the  west? 
To  the  north?  Canada,  then,  has  salt  water  boundaries  on 
all  sides  except  to  the  south. 

Lay  your  ruler  on  the  map  in  such  a way  that  you 
could  draw  a straight  line  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe. 
See  how  close  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  this  straight  line  runs. 
What  part  of  Canada  is  closest  to  Europe? 

Canada  occupies  all  of  the  northern  half  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  except  one  part.  What  is  the 
name  of  this  part?  To  what  country  does  it  belong? 
What  part  of  North  America  lies  closest  to  Asia? 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  CANADA 

A building  must  have  a foundation  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  house  can  be  built.  The  foundation  on  which  Can- 
ada is  built  is  the  rock,  the  soil,  and  the  mountains  of  our 
country.  Trees,  grass  and  crops  grow  out  of  the  ground. 
The  kind  of  ground  in  a region  determines,  in  some  ways, 
what  will  grow  in  that  region  and  what  men  can  do  there. 
Examine  carefully  the  pictures  of  the  Shield  which  are 
on  pages  12,  18,  27,  and  46.  Look  especially  at  the  rocks 
and  the  shape  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  Now  study  the 
structure  map  on  the  page  opposite.  Abu  will  see  that  the 
Shield  is  a very  large  region  of  hard  rock.  Half  of  Canada 
is  made  up  of  Shield  rock.  As  you  might  expect,  there 
is  not  much  farming  done  in  this  area. 

Now  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  Plains  on  pages  12, 
29,  63,  and  68.  Abu  can  see  that  the  land  shown  here  is 
very  different  from  that  in  the  Shield.  What  is  the  shape 
of  the  land  in  the  Plains  region?  Is  it  rocky?  Do  you 
think  this  land  would  be  good  for  agriculture?  Why? 

Turn  to  the  pictures  of  the  Western  Mountains  region 
on  pages  13,  31,  91,  and  96.  Is  the  land  shown  here 
like  the  land  either  in  the  Shield  or  the  Plains?  In  what 
way  is  it  different?  Abu  can  see  that  people  living  here 
build  towns  only  in  the  valleys.  Why  is  this  so?  Now 
study  the  structure  map  again.  What  parts  of  Canada 
are  like  the  land  shown  in  these  pictures? 

The  pictures  on  pages  33,  106,  107,  and  113  are  of  the 
Appalachian  part  of  Canada.  Study  the  land  carefully. 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  land  in  each  of  the  other  areas? 

The  last  structure  region  that  we  are  going  to  learn 
about  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  The  pictures  of  this 
region  are  on  pages  14,  119,  123,  and  125.  What  is  the 
land  like  here?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  land  in  the 
other  regions?  Where  is  land  of  this  type  found? 
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THE  RAINFALL  AND  VEGETATION  OF  CANADA 

The  map  on  page  16  shows  the  amount  of  rain  that 
falls  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

Rainfall  is  measured  in  inches  of  water.  If  all  the 
rain  and  snow  that  falls  through  the  whole  year  were  to 
pile  up  without  running  away  or  soaking  into  the  ground 
it  would  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  rain  shown  on  the  map. 

Some  parts  of  Canada  get  much  more  rain  than  others. 
From  the  map  find  the  part  of  Canada  that  gets  the  most 
rain.  Which  area  is  the  wettest?  Which  area  is  the  driest? 

The  map  also  shows  what  time  of  year  the  rain  comes. 
The  time  of  year  at  which  rain  falls  is  important  because 
plants  use  more  water  during  their  growing  season.  If 
there  is  too  much  rain  in  the  fall  it  spoils  the  grain  harvest. 
If  the  summer  and  fall  are  dry,  trees  do  not  grow  very 
well.  The  amount  of  rain  in  a region,  and  the  time  of 
year  it  comes,  are  important  in  deciding  what  crops  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  the  different  regions  of  Canada. 

W)u  know  from  the  pictures  that  you  saw  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  plants 
growing  in  different  parts  of  Canada.  Some  of  the  plants 
are  planted  by  farmers  and  are  called  crops.  The  plants 
that  grow  by  themselves  without  being  planted  by  any- 
one are  called  natural  vegetation.  It  is  the  natural  vege- 
tation of  Canada  that  we  are  going  to  study  here. 

From  the  map  on  page  17  you  will  see  that  there  are 
four  kinds  of  natural  vegetation.  These  are  called  tundra, 
coniferous  forest,  deciduous  forest  and  grassland.  Find 
the  areas  in  Canada  where  each  of  these  kinds  of  natural 
vegetation  are  found. 

In  the  coldest  parts  of  Canada,  that  is  in  the  far  north 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  summers  are  too 
short  and  too  cool  for  trees  to  grow  as  they  do  in  other 
places.  This  kind  of  country  is  called  tundra.  In  areas 


Rainfall  Map  of  Canada 


Evergreen  or  Coniferous  Forest  in  the  Ontario  Shield  Region 
of  Canada 


like  this  nothing  will  grow  but  small  mosses,  tiny  willow 
trees  and  other  small  plants  that  are  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  weather. 

The  trees  in  a coniferous  forest  grow  their  seeds  in 
cones.  Coniferous  trees  are  also  called  evergreens. 

Study  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Most  of  the 
trees  shown  here  are  black  spruce.  The  black  spruce  grows 
in  places  that  are  wet.  The  area  that  you  see  here  is 
swampy.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  swamp  plants  that 
are  shown  here?  It  is  a little  difficult  to  see  the  plants 
because  of  the  snow  and  frost  but  you  will  see  the  bull- 
rushes  or  catstails  along  the  stream. 

Would  you  like  to  travel  through  this  area?  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  travel?  Can  you  name  some 
other  coniferous  trees  besides  the  black  spruce?  What 
kind  of  trees  are  usually  cut  for  Christmas  trees? 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  evergreen  forest  of  the 
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Deciduous  Forest 

Western  Mountains  region  on  page  97.  How  does  this 
evergreen  forest  differ  from  the  one  in  the  picture  on 
page  18? 

The  picture  above  shows  a deciduous  forest.  Deciduous 
trees  drop  their  leaves  in  the  fall  when  the  frost  comes. 
Many  people,  in  the  parts  of  Canada  where  these  trees 
grow,  like  the  autumn  season  best  of  all.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  that  the  leaves  of  the  hardwood  deciduous  trees 
turn  beautiful  colours  of  red  and  yellow  and  brown. 

The  maple  is  one  of  the  trees  found  in  this  kind  of 
forest.  Other  trees  of  the  deciduous  forest  are  oak,  beech, 
birch,  poplar  and  walnut. 

Because  the  wood  of  these  trees  is  hard,  it  is  used  for 
making  furniture.  Much  Canadian  furniture  is  made  out 
of  the  wood  from  birch  and  maple  trees.  Where  would 
you  expect  to  find  Canadian  furniture  factories?  The  map 
on  page  17  will  tell  you  this. 

In  cities  and  towns  deciduous  trees  are  sometimes 
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planted  to  shade  the 
streets.  The  branches  are 
high  above  the  ground 
and  people  can  walk  un- 
der them.  In  the  fall, 
when  people  want  sun- 
shine rather  than  shade* 
the  deciduous  trees  shed 
their  leaves. 

On  this  page  is  a pic- 
ture which  shows  the  kind 
of  plants  that  grow  in 
the  southern  part  of  the 

Natural  Grassland  ,n  the  Cfntrfl  P|ainS  of  Can- 

Central  Plains  of  Canada  ada.  YOU  have  seen  these 

plants  before.  We  call 
them  grasses.  How  tall  is  the  grass  shown  here?  How  do 
you  know  the  height  of  the  grass? 

The  vegetation  map  on  page  17  will  show  you  where 
grasslands  like  this  are  to  be  found.  Now  turn  to  the  rain- 
fall map  on  page  16.  How  much  rain  falls  in  the  grass- 
land area  of  Canada?  What  time  of  year  does  most  of 
the  rain  come?  As  we  know,  the  amount  of  rain  and  the 
time  of  year  that  it  comes  decides  what  kind  of  vegetation 
will  grow  here. 

From  the  picture  you  can  see  that  some  people  live  in 
the  grassland  area.  How  do  the  two  men  shown  here  earn 
their  living? 

The  man  in  the  front  of  the  picture  is  wearing  a wide 
brimmed  hat.  Why?  What  does  he  wear  around  his  neck? 
Why? 

What  kind  of  transportation  do  the  men  shown  here 
use?  What  advantages  are  there  to  this  way  of  travelling 
in  grassland  areas? 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


THE  SIX  REGIONS  OF  CANADA 

The  maps  of  the  structure,  the  rainfall  and  the  vege- 
tation of  Canada  have  shown  us  that  not  all  the  parts  of 
Canada  are  the  same.  All  of  Canada  may  be  divided 
into  six  parts  or  regions.  The  map  on  page  21  shows  the 
six  regions  of  Canada.  What  names  do  we  give  to  these 
regions? 

Each  of  the  six  regions  is  different  in  some  ways  from 
the  other  regions.  The  structure  of  the  land  is  not  the 
same,  nor  is  the  rainfall,  nor  is  the  vegetation.  For  that 
reason  the  people  of  the  six  regions  may  not  lead  the  same 
kind  of  life  nor  work  at  the  same  kind  of  jobs.  There  are 
more  farmers  in  the  Central  Plains  than  miners  and  more 
lumbermen  in  the  Western  Mountains  region  than  farmers. 
But  some  things  are  the  same  in  all  the  regions.  There 
are  farmers  in  most  of  the  regions,  for  example,  even  a few 
in  the  Shield. 

Later  in  this  book  we  shall  study  each  of  the  six  regions 
of  Canada  and  find  out  how  people  live  in  all  of  them. 
Before  we  reach  these  chapters,  however,  the  pictures  on 
pages  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  and  37  will  tell  you  something 
about  the  regions,  about  the  ways  in  which  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  and  about  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  the  same. 


Chapter  2 

CANADIANS  LIVE  LIKE  THIS 


Words  to  Learn 


natural  boundary 
division  (of  land) 
provincial 
trawler 


various 

influence 

amusement 
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Ottawa,  the  Heart  of  Canada 

Chapter  2 

Canadians  Live  Like  This 

In  Chapter  i,  we  saw  many  photographs  and  maps  of 
the  various  parts  of  Canada.  From  these  maps  and 
photographs  we  learned  what  the  different  parts  of  Can- 
ada look  like  and  what  some  of  the  people  who  live  in  these 
parts  do  there.  We  have  found  that  what  people  do  is 
influenced  in  part  by  the  type  of  land  in  which  they  make 
their  homes. 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


LIVING  IN  THE  SHIELD 

If  you  were  living  in  the  kind  of  country  shown  in  the 
two  pictures  of  the  Shield  region  on  page  27  what  could 
you  do  for  amusement  in  the  summer-time?  What  could 
you  do  for  amusement  in  the  winter-time? 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  Shield  on  pages  18,  27, 
and  45.  W>u  will  see  that  the  forest  is  very  much  the 
same  in  all  the  pictures.  There  is  water,  either  as  lakes 
or  rivers,  in  all  the  pictures.  Aet  these  photographs  were 
taken  at  places  hundreds  of  miles  apart  and  in  different 
provinces.  All  parts  of  the  Shield  have  much  the  same 
structure  and  vegetation. 

If  the  Shield  is  the  same  in  structure  and  vegetation, 
would  you  expect  the  people  who  live  there  to  earn  their 
living  in  somewhat  the  same  ways? 

From  the  picture  of  the  Gatineau  River  on  page  27, 
can  you  tell  in  what  ways  man  is  using  the  land?  In  what 
ways  is  man  using  the  water?  In  what  other  ways  could 
people  living  here  use  the  lakes  and  rivers?  Would  you 
expect  wild  animals  to  live  in  a region  like  this?  What 
kinds  of  animals  might  be  found  in  the  Shield?  Are  ani- 
mals important?  How  might  wild  animals  help  people  to 
live  here? 

Now  look  at  the  picture  on  page  27  of  Kakabeka  Falls 
near  Fort  William.  What  kind  of  buildings  are  shown  in 
this  picture?  In  what  ways  are  people  earning  a living  in 
the  area  shown  here?  Do  all  the  people  living  here  stay 
all  the  year  round?  Explain  your  answer.  In  what  other 
ways  might  this  area  be  used? 

Give  some  reasons  why  you  would  like  to  visit  the 
Shield.  In  what  ways  does  this  region  differ  from  the 
region  that  you  live  in?  Is  the  vegetation  different?  Do 
the  people  work  at  different  jobs? 


Dam  on  the  Gatineau  River  in  the  Shield  Region 


Kakabeka  Falls  Near  Fort  William 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


LIVING  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PLAINS 

The  two  pictures  of  the  Central  Plains  region  on  page 
29  show  the  city  of  Edmonton  and  a grain  crop  being 
harvested.  For  other  pictures  of  the  prairies  turn  to  pages 
63,  65  and  68. 

What  things  are  the  same  in  all  of  the  pictures?  What 
is  the  land  surface  like  in  each  picture?  Is  it  level  or 
rolling  or  hilly? 

From  the  pictures  you  can  see  some  of  the  ways  that 
the  land  is  being  used  by  the  people  who  live  in  the  Central 
Plains  region.  List  the  ways  that  people  might  earn  a 
living  in  country  of  the  kind  shown  in  the  pictures.  In 
which  area  of  the  Western  Plains  region  would  most  of 
the  people  live? 

Now  look  at  the  top  picture  on  page  29.  Describe  the 
land  surface.  Would  this  land  be  easy  or  hard  to  farm 
with  machinery?  What  kind  of  grain  do  you  think  the 
farmer  is  cutting?  What  are  the  tall  buildings  in  the  dis- 
tance? Is  there  a railroad  nearby?  What  reason  have 
you  for  your  answer? 

Describe  the  land  that  you  see  in  the  picture  of  Ed- 
monton on  page  29.  Is  it  level,  rolling  or  hilly?  What 
may  have  caused  the  deep  valley  in  the  part  of  the  picture 
nearest  you?  What  is  the  large  triangle-shaped  area  in 
the  back  part  of  the  photograph  at  the  right  hand  side? 

What  do  the  men  in  the  picture  on  page  68  do  for  a 
living?  Does  the  area  shown  here  get  as  much  rainfall  as 
the  area  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  27?  Would  there 
be  as  many  people  living  here  as  in  the  area  shown  in  the 
picture  on  page  127?  Would  there  be  as  many  people  here 
as  in  the  parts  of  the  Shield  shown  on  pages  12  and  18? 
What  do  you  like  about  the  way  people  live  in  the  Central 
Plains? 


vSi  * ''  '' 


Cutting  Grain  on  the  Prairies 


The  City  of  Edmonton 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


LIVING  IN  THE  WESTERN  MOUNTAINS 

Study  the  picture  at  the  top  of  page  13  in  Chapter  I, 
and  the  pictures  on  page  31. 

Each  of  the  pictures  shows  a large  area  of  land.  In 
what  ways  are  these  areas  the  same?  Were  all  these  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  same  time  of  year?  What  season  was 
it  when  each  of  the  photographs  was  taken? 

Now  look  at  the  picture  of  Banff  on  page  31.  Why 
is  the  town  of  Banff  built  in  the  valley?  In  this  kind  of 
country,  where  would  it  be  easiest  to  build  railways  and 
roads?  What  part  of  the  land  has  forests?  Why  is  this? 
What  kind  of  forest  grows  here?  W>ur  map  of  the  natural 
vegetation  of  Canada  on  page  17  will  help  you  find  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

What  might  the  children  in  Banff  do  for  amusement 
in  summer-time?  In  winter-time?  How  might  the  people 
of  Banff  earn  their  living? 

Look  at  the  other  picture  on  page  31.  Where  are  the 
town  buildings?  Why  are  they  built  there?  Would  the 
people  living  here  work  at  the  same  things  as  the  people 
in  Banff?  What  is  shown  in  this  picture  that  is  not 
present  in  the  Banff  area?  What  difference  would  the  sea 
make  to  the  people  living  here? 

In  the  picture  on  page  90  notice  the  size  of  the  tree 
that  the  men  are  cutting  down.  Are  the  trees  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Banff  on  page  31  as  large  as  the  trees  shown  here? 
Which  area  gets  the  heavier  rainfall,  the  area  pictured  on 
page  90,  or  the  Banff  area  shown  on  page  31? 

In  the  Kitimat  area  shown  on  page  31  where  is  the 
temperature  the  coldest?  How  do  you  know?  All  the 
buildings  are  on  level  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Some  of  the  land  has  been  filled  in  by  man  but  some  of  the 
low  parts  are  natural.  How  were  these  natural  lowlands 
formed? 


Skiing  in  the  Western  Mountains  of  Alberta 

The  town  of  Banff  lies  in  the  valley. 


Kitimat 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


LIVING  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES 

Before  we  study  the  pictures  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
on  page  33,  turn  to  the  map  of  the  natural  regions  of 
Canada  on  page  21  and  see  in  what  part  of  Canada  this 
region  is  located.  From  the  map  you  can  see  that  the 
ocean  washes  the  shores  of  all  four  provinces. 

Now  examine  the  picture  on  page  33  which  shows  the 
North  Atlantic  fishermen  clearing  ice  from  their  fishing 
trawler.  Ydu  can  see  immediately  that  the  time  of  year 
is  winter  and  that  the  temperature  must  be  well  below 
freezing,  for  salt  water  will  not  freeze  unless  it  is  very  cold. 
Can  you  tell  why  the  ice  has  formed  on  the  higher  parts 
of  the  ship? 

Describe  the  clothing  that  the  fishermen  are  wearing. 
What  are  their  hats,  coats,  pants,  and  boots  made  from? 
Why  is  this  material  used?  From  the  picture  can  you  tell 
whether  the  fishermen  are  getting  wet? 

How  would  you  like  to  work  with  wet  fish  nets  and  lines 
on  days  like  this?  This  fishing  ship  is  a trawler.  The  men 
do  their  fishing  with  nets  from  the  large  ship  itself. 

Turn  to  the  structure  map  of  Canada  on  page  10. 
From  this  map  you  will  see  that  Nova  Scotia  is  in  the 
Appalachian  structure  area.  Coal  is  found  in  some  parts 
of  this  structure  area. 

The  picture  on  page  33  shows  men  going  down  into  a 
coal  mine.  Does  this  mine  go  straight  down  into  the 
ground,  or  not?  How  do  you  know?  Describe  how  the 
miners  are  dressed.  What  are  their  hats  made  from?  Why? 
What  do  most  of  the  miners  have  fastened  to  their  hats? 
Why  do  they  wear  them  on  their  hats? 

The  men  will  eat  lunch  in  the  mine  tunnel  where  they 
are  working.  How  can  you  tell  this  from  the  picture? 
What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  size  of  the  mine? 


North  Atlantic  Fishermen  off  Newfoundland 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Miners  on  Their  Way  to  Work 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


LIVING  IN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  LOWLANDS 

Turn  to  the  map  of  the  natural  regions  of  Canada  on 
page  21.  What  part  of  Canada  is  included  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Lowlands  and  Great  Lakes  region? 

From  the  three  pictures  on  pages  35  and  36  can  you 
tell  whether  this  region  is  densely  populated?  Is  this  area 
increasing  in  population?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

From  the  map  on  page  40  find  the  location  of  Toronto. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  shopping  centre  and  housing 
development  on  page  35.  Are  the  buildings  shown  here 
new  or  old?  How  can  you  tell  from  the  picture?  Examine 
the  larger  buildings.  What  kinds  of  buildings  are  they? 
Where  are  all  the  stores  located?  Are  they  on  the  main 
streets,  or  not?  Can  you  give  reasons  for  your  answer? 
Find  the  large  space  with  the  white  lines  in  front  of  the 
stores.  What  is  it  used  for?  What  does  this  tell  you  about 
the  population  of  the  area?  What  does  it  tell  you  about 
the  traffic  problems  in  the  area? 

Look  now  at  the  smaller  buildings.  Start  at  one  end 
of  a street  and  examine  in  turn  each  house  along  the  street. 
What  do  you  notice  about  the  houses?  Why  are  they 
built  like  this?  Why  are  there  so  few  trees  in  this  area? 

Examine  the  picture  of  the  Avro  jet  engine  factory  on 
page  134.  In  the  front  of  the  picture  you  see  a roller 
track.  The  objects  on  the  track  that  look  like  tubs  are 
called  engine  casings.  The  track  is  moving  the  casings 
to  the  part  of  the  factory  where  they  are  needed.  In  the 
background  of  the  photograph,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
there  are  all  sorts  of  machines.  These  machines  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  jet  engine 
factories  in  the  world.  Abu  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the 
Orenda  engine.  This  is  where  it  is  manufactured.  It  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  skill  to  make  engines  like  these. 

The  making  of  airplanes  and  airplane  parts  is  one  of 


Shopping  Centre  and  Housing  Development  Near  Toronto 


Building  the  CF  ioo 
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Place  d’Armes,  Montreal 

the  most  important  industries  in  Canada.  The  Canadian 
aircraft  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  aircraft  industries  in 
the  world. 

From  the  map  on  page  40  find  the  location  of  Mont- 
real. The  picture  of  Montreal  on  this  page  shows  the 
central  part  of  this  largest  city  in  Canada.  You  can  see 
many  people  going  about  their  daily  business.  What  may 
the  buildings  that  are  shown  here  be  used  for?  Notice 
how  the  people  are  dressed.  What  time  of  year  is  it?  Can 
you  tell  how  the  people  shown  in  the  picture  earn  their 
living?  The  monument  is  of  Paul  de  Maisonneuve  who 
lived  about  four  hundred  years  ago  and  who  founded 
Montreal.  Later  in  this  book  you  will  learn  more  about 
him. 
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A Mounted  Police  Patrol  in  the  Northland 

LIVING  IN  THE  NORTHLAND 

On  the  map  of  the  natural  regions  of  Canada  on  page 
21  find  the  region  that  we  call  the  Northland.  The  pic- 
ture above  shows  something  about  life  in  the  Northland. 

Describe  the  weather  on  the  day  this  photograph  was 
taken.  How  are  the  people  dressed? 

Why  do  the  people  use  dog  teams  for  travelling  in  this 
region?  What  kind  of  dogs  do  they  use?  Notice  how  the 
dogs  are  harnessed.  Examine  the  loaded  toboggan.  Can 
a dog  team  move  big  loads?  Can  a dog  team  travel  fast? 

Dog  teams  are  still  used  in  the  Arctic  but  today  there 
are  other  ways  of  moving  men  and  goods  about  in  that 
region.  W>u  will  see  some  of  these  in  the  pictures  on  pages 
14,  143,  and  144. 
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LIVING  IN  CANADA 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

We  know  now  that  there  are,  in  Canada,  six  different 
regions.  Canada  is  also  divided  into  ten  parts.  The 
boundary  lines  of  these  ten  parts  do  not  show  in  any 
phonographs  but  they  often  appear  on  maps.  They  mark 
the  ten  provinces  of  Canada. 

On  page  39  you  will  find  a map  of  Canada  on  which 
provincial  boundaries  are  shown.  Study  this  map  for  a 
moment,  then  name  the  ten  provinces  of  Canada.  On 
the  map  on  page  21  you  will  find  the  six  regions  of  Canada. 
Notice  that  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  do  not  follow 
the  natural  boundaries  that  separate  the  different  types 
of  land. 

Ontario,  for  example,  is  partly  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Lowlands  and  partly  in  the  Shield.  Turn  to  the  map  on 
page  40.  Here  the  populations  of  the  different  parts 
of  Canada  are  shown.  Where  do  most  of  the  people  in 
Ontario  live?  You  can  see  from  the  map  that  nearly  all 
the  people  of  Ontario  live  in  the  part  of  the  province  that 
lies  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  Very  few  people  live  in 
the  part  that  lies  in  the  Shield.  Why  should  this  be  so? 
The  photographs  and  map  on  pages  27  and  40  will  help 
you  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow,  we  are  going  to  study 
each  of  the  regions  of  Canada.  As  we  read  of  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  and  of  how  Canadians  live  and  work 
in  each  of  them,  we  shall  discover,  also,  why  many  people 
live  in  some  areas  of  Canada  and  few  in  others. 
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The  Provinces  of  Canada 


40 


The  Population  of  Canada 


Chapter  j 

HOW  CANADIANS  LIVE  IN  THE  SHIELD 


Words  to  Learn 


sawmills 
underground 
titanium 
resources 
power  shovels 
hoist 
skids 
runners 
regrowth 
nurseries 
compressed  air 
drill 


solid 

valuable 

considerable 

resist 

gradually 

worth  while 

generate 

headquarters 

scenery 
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Position  of  the  Shield  in  Canada 


Chapter  3 

How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Shield 


What  is  it  like  to  live  in  the  Canadian  Shield? 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  Shield  on  page  27. 
What  do  you  see  that  would  be  important  to  people  living 
there? 

One  of  the  first  things  you  see  is  that  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  evergreen  trees.  W>u  also  see  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  water  there.  All  over  the  Shield  there  are  lakes, 
thousands  of  them,  big  and  small.  Some  are  shallow  but 
most  are  fairly  deep. 

There  are  forests  in  the  Shield  because  the  land  is  not 
good  for  growing  crops.  It  was  not  worth  while  clearing 
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the  land  for  crops,  and  so  it  is  left  in  trees.  The  trees 
themselves  are  the  crop.  They  are  evergreens  because 
the  climate  is  not  warm  enough  for  most  hardwood  trees. 
Evergreens  can  stand  the  cold  and  can  live  where  there 
is  a short  growing  season. 

If  you  look  again  at  the  pictures  you  will  see  that  the 
land  is  very  rocky.  In  some  parts  of  the  Shield  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land  is  solid  rock.  Water  runs  off  this  solid 
rock,  because  it  cannot  soak  in,  and  collects  in  the  low 
places.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  lakes. 

In  a region  like  this  what  do  the  people  do?  Since 
there  are  so  many  trees  there,  some  of  the  people  earn 
their  living  by  lumbering. 
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The  Sweeper 

After  most  of  the  logs  have  gone  down  stream  some  of  the  lumbermen  follow 
along  the  river  banks  clearing  out  the  logs  that  have  been  caught  there.  Com- 
pare the  logs  in  this  picture  with  those  in  the  picture  on  page  89. 


LUMBERING 

Not  all  the  men  in  the  lumber  industry  work  at  cutting 
down  trees.  Some  move  the  logs  to  the  sawmills,  some 
work  in  sawmills  making  boards.  Some  work  in  factories 
that  make  wood  pulp,  and  others  in  factories  that  make 
paper  out  of  the  wood  pulp. 

Compare  the  picture  on  page  18  that  shows  the  trees 
of  the  Shield  with  the  picture  on  page  97  of  the  trees  of 
the  Western  Mountains  region.  Tou  can  see  that  the  trees 
are  different  in  the  two  regions.  This  is  because  the 
climate  or  weather  is  different.  In  British  Columbia  where 


The  Cutting  Camp 

This  pulp  wood  cutting  camp  in  the  Shield  region  is'  built  on  skids  or 
runners.  The  buildings  can  be  hauled  over  snow  roads  to  where  the  lumber- 
men are  cutting  trees.  Many  camps  have  electric  light,  showers  and  radio. 


it  is  wetter  the  trees  are  much  bigger  than  in  the  Shield. 
It  takes  larger  and  heavier  trucks  and  machines  to  handle 
the  huge  Douglas  fir  logs.  In  the  Shield,  where  the  trees 
are  smaller,  one  tractor  can  pull  several  sleighs  of  logs. 

In  forests  like  those  in  the  Shield  area  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  trees.  Some  of  these,  like  the  jackpine, 
do  not  grow  straight  enough  or  large  enough  to  make  good 
lumber.  Such  trees  can  be  ground  up  into  pulp  and  made 
into  paper.  Other  trees,  like  the  white  pine,  make  fine 
lumber. 

Wise  lumbermen  use  each  tree  for  the  purpose  for  which 
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Second  Growth 

Nature  is  reforesting  this  part  of  the  Shield.  Some  lumber  companies  plant 
young  trees,  which  they  raise  in  nurseries,  to  replace  the  trees  which  have 
been  wasted  or  cut. 


it  is  best  suited.  They  cut  only  the  full-grown  trees,  and 
only  as  much  wood  from  old  trees  as  the  forests  can  grow 
each  year.  By  harvesting  the  forests  in  this  way  they 
know  that  Canada  will  always  have  a good  supply  of 
wood. 

But  not  all  of  our  lumbermen  have  been  wise.  Great 
areas  of  our  forests  have  been  completely  cut  down.  Now 
all  that  is  left  in  some  places  is  bare  rock.  No  birds,  no 
animals  can  live  there,  and  now  that  the  trees  are  gone 
and  the  thin  soil  washed  away,  no  people  can  live  there 
either.  This  has  happened  in  too  many  places  in  the 
Shield.  Many  towns  where  lumber  mills  used  to  run  and 
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The  Fire  Ranger 

Since  our  forests  are  worth  so  much  to  all  Canadians,  they  must  be  protected. 
This  fire  ranger,  high  up  in  a tower,  is  finding  the  location  of  a fire  in  the 
forest.  He  will  telephone  the  location  to  his  headquarters,  and  in  a few 
minutes  men  with  pumps  will  be  pushed  by  truck,  boat  or  airplane  to  fight 
the  fire.  Fire,  insects  and  disease  waste  more  wood  each  year  than  is  used  by 
all  the  people  in  Canada. 

where  people  used  to  live  are  now  deserted.  Such  places 
are  called  ghost  towns.  They  used  to  be  busy  places. 
Because  men  did  not  look  after  our  forests  but  destroyed 
them,  these  areas  will  never  be  good  for  anything  again. 

Let  us  visit  a lumber  mill  town  in  a district  where  the 
forests  are  well  cared  for  and  the  tree-cutting  is  carefully 
planned. 

The  biggest  building  in  town  is  the  mill.  Most  of  the 
men  work  here  making  boards  and  shingles  and  pulp  out 
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Power  and  Paper 

This  picture  of  Sturgeon  Falls  in  the  Shield  region  of  Ontario  shows  how 
the  rivers  of  the  Shield  are  useful  to  all  Canadians.  Much  power  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  so  many  large  paper  companies  make  their  own 
power.  The  river  brings  the  logs  to  the  mill.  It  also  provides  the  power  to 
run  the  machinery  which  turns  the  logs  inta  paper. 


of  the  logs  that  are  harvested  in  the  forests. 

The  mill  is  built  on  the  river  front.  The  river  is  used 
to  float  logs  to  the  mill.  It  is  also  used  to  make  electric 
power  to  run  the  big  saws  and  machines  and  to  light  the 
whole  town. 

Living  in  a lumber  town  is  much  like  living  in  a town 
anywhere  else  in  Canada.  Most  lumber  towns  now  have 
electric  light  and  running  water.  The  houses  are  much 
the  same  as  in  any  other  town.  Perhaps  more  of  them 
are  made  of  wood  than  in  other  places. 


The  Pulp  Wood  of  the  Shield  is  Made  into  Newsprint 
Here  Canadian  newsprint  is  being  loaded  aboard  a freight  car.  Over  half  of 
all  the  world’s  newspaper  pages  are  printed  on  Canadian  newsprint.  Notice 
how  one  man,  using  a machine,  can  easily  handle  tons  of  paper. 

There  are  stores  where  people  do  their  shopping  just 
as  in  any  other  town.  Groceries,  especially  fresh  fruit  and 
other  foods  that  spoil  easily,  are  more  expensive  than  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  This  is  because  there  is  very  little 
farming  done  in  the  Shield.  Almost  all  of  the  food  used 
in  our  lumber  mill  town  has  to  be  brought  in  from  South- 
ern Ontario  or  from  the  farming  districts  of  the  prairie 
provinces.  It  is  the  cost  of  bringing  the  food  so  far  that 
makes  prices  high. 

What  do  children  do  who  live  in  our  lumber  town? 
They  go  to  school  just  like  all  Canadian  children.  The 
school  may  be  a little  bigger  than  yours  or  a little  smaller 
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but  the  children  learn  very  much  the  same  things  that 
you  do. 

In  the  summer-time  there  are  many  places  to  swim  but 
most  of  the  lakes  of  the  Shield  are  deep  and  the  shores 
are  rocky.  In  some  of  the  bays  of  the  lakes  there  are 
sand  beaches.  This  is  where  it  is  best  to  swim.  Fishing 
is  another  favourite  sport  with  the  boys  of  the  lumber 
town  and  so  is  boating. 

In  the  winter-time  there  is  plenty  of  snow.  Skiing  is 
especially  good  in  the  Shield  because  there  are  snow- 
covered  hills  and  trails  through  the  woods.  Skating  on 
the  lakes  or  rivers  is  another  sport,  and  hockey  is  played 
almost  every  day  after  school. 

Because  the  lumber  company  cuts  only  as  much  wood 
as  the  forests  can  grow  each  year,  the  people  are  sure  that 
their  town  will  not  become  a ghost  town. 

The  wise  use  of  our  forests  is  important  to  all  Cana- 
dians. Y)u  know  how  useful  wood  is  to  everyone.  Wood 
is  needed  all  over  Canada,  and  so  is  paper.  Plywood  is 
made  from  short  logs.  It  is  quite  strong.  It  is  used  for 
making  doors  and  furniture  and  for  building  homes. 

If  you  look  around  your  home  and  your  schoolroom, 
you  will  see  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  the  trees  of  the 
Shield  are  important  to  each  of  us. 


MINING 

About  fifty  miles  away  from  our  lumber  town  in  the 
Shield  is  another  town.  This  one  does  not  have  lumber 
mills.  It  is  a mining  town.  Because  valuable  minerals 
were  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  Shield  in  this  place,  a town 
was  built  here. 

Look  at  the  map  of  the  Canadian  Shield  on  page  44. 
Where  in  Labrador  is  iron  ore  mined?  Where  are  the 


Iron  Mine 

Not  all  mines  are  underground.  The  Steep  Rock  iron  mine  used  to  be  the 
bottom  of  a lake.  Now  that  the  lake  has  been  drained  the  iron  ore  is  dug 
by  big  power  shovels. 

towns  of  Rouyn  and  Noranda?  What  minerals  are  mined 
around  Sudbury?  Refer  often  to  the  map  as  you  read 
what  follows. 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Canadian  Shield 
earn  their  living  by  working  for  the  mines.  Some  men 
work  deep  underground  digging  out  the  rocks  that  con- 
tain nickel.  In  other  mines  men  dig  out  other  minerals 
such  as  gold  or  silver  or  iron. 

Some  men  run  the  electric  trains  that  carry  the  mineral 
ore  through  the  mine  tunnels  to  where  it  is  crushed  into 
fine  powder.  This  is  the  first  step  in  getting  the  metal 
out  of  the  rock.  Others  run  the  big  elevators  or  lifts  that 
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Miner  in  a Sudbury  Nickel  Mine 


Machines  and  explosives  have  done  much  to  make  Canada  what  it  is  today. 
The  drill  which  this  miner  is  using  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  drill  into  the 
hardest  of  rock  to  place  dynamite  charges. 

carry  men  and  ore  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
is  a very  important  job  and  takes  a great  deal  of  skill. 
The  slightest  mistake  might  mean  a serious  accident. 

When  the  ore  reaches  the  surface  the  valuable  metal 
is  separated  from  the  rock.  This  is  called  refining  and  the 
buildings  where  this  is  done  are  called  mills. 

When  some  ores  are  being  refined  unpleasant  fumes 
are  given  off.  That  is  why  you  may  see  very  tall  chimneys 
in  some  mining  towns.  The  chimneys  have  to  be  tall 
so  that  the  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  fumes  will  not 
bother  the  people  living  in  the  town.  In  some  mining 
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The  Mining  Town 

The  largest  buildings  in  the  photograph  are  the  mine  and  mill  buildings. 
The  tall  building  on  the  left,  with  the  sloping  side,  is  the  hoist  or  elevator 
building.  Notice  the  tall  chimneys  on  the  right.  Why  are  they  needed  in 
mining  towns? 


towns  these  fumes  are  powerful  enough  to  kill  the  trees 
for  a considerable  distance  around. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  minerals  found  in 
the  Canadian  Shield.  In  Labrador  there  is  iron.  In  the 
Shield  of  Quebec  there  is  gold  and  titanium.  Titanium 
is  a light  metal  used  for  mixing  with  steel  to  make  it 
stronger  so  that  it  will  resist  heat.  There  are  other 
metals  as  well. 

In  the  Shield  in  Ontario  there  are  many  mines  near  the 
city  of  Sudbury.  Nickel  comes  from  this  area. 
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In  the  Manitoba  Shield  region  the  town  of  Flin  Flon 
is  in  a mining  area. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories  Port  Radium  and  Aellow- 
knife  are  other  mining  settlements. 


POWER 

We  know  now  that  the  Shield  supplies  us  with  wood 
products  such  as  paper  and  plywood.  We  also  know  that 
many  different  minerals  come  from  the  Shield.  But  if 
there  was  no  power  to  help  man  grind  up  the  logs  and  re- 
fine the  minerals  the  wealth  of  the  Shield  would  not  be 
much  good  to  us. 

Look  again  at  the  pictures  on  page  27.  We  already 
know  that  there  is  much  water  in  the  Shield.  The  water 
of  the  Shield  is  used  to  make  electricity  to  run  saws  and 
drills  to  cut  boards  out  of  logs  and  to  grind  up  ore  for 
refining.  Electricity  from  the  Shield  also  helps  run  the 
factories  in  the  cities  around  the  Great  Lakes,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Shield.  Such  places  as  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Ottawa  get 
much  of  their  electricity  from  the  Shield  region. 

The  mining  and  lumber  towns  of  the  Shield  also  use 
a great  deal  of  electricity. 

Why  is  the  Shield  so  rich  in  electrical  power?  As  we 
have  seen,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lakes  of 
all  sizes  and  these  lakes  are  usually  deep.  The  rivers  in 
the  Shield  are  mostly  very  rapid.  The  lakes  make  it 
possible  to  store  water  and  the  rapid  rivers  make  it  easy 
to  turn  the  water  power  into  electricity. 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  land  in  the  Shield 
is  very  rocky.  When  it  rains  nearly  all  the  water  runs 
off  the  rock  because  it  cannot  soak  in.  This  water  collects 
in  the  low  spots  and  forms  the  lakes.  During  the  winter, 
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as  we  have  read,  there  are  heavy  snowfalls  in  the  Shield 
region.  Because  the  Shield  has  evergreen  forests,  the  snow 
is  shaded  during  the  spring  and  so  it  melts  gradually.  The 
water  from  the  melting  snow  helps  keep  the  lake  levels 
up.  All  these  things  help  to  provide  electrical  power  in  the 
Shield. 

Without  electricity  to  run  motors  and  machines  the 
industries  of  Canada  would  not  be  of  great  value.  Most 
Canadian  manufacturing  uses  electric  power  to  drive  the 
great  machines  of  modern  industry.  Without  the  water 
resources  of  the  Shield  Canada  would  not  be  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  manufacturing  countries. 

FARMING 

Few  people  live  in  the  Shield  all  the  year  round.  We 
have  seen  that  the  land  is  not  good  for  farming  and  that 
without  farms  food  has  to  be  shipped  in  from  distant 
regions.  This  makes  the  cost  of  living  very  high. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Shield  there  are  areas  of  fair  soils, 
but  the  growing  seasons  are  not  long  enough  for  most 
crops  and  the  soils  are  cold  and  often  poorly  drained. 

Near  some  of  the  mining  towns  of  the  Shield  where 
there  is  enough  soil,  some  farmers  earn  a good  living  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  selling  them  in  the  mining  towns.  Grass 
grows  fairly  well  here,  dairy  cattle  are  kept,  and  their  milk 
and  butter  help  feed  the  towns. 

With  a small  farm  population  in  the  Shield  there  are 
few  people  to  buy  things  like  clothing  or  machinery.  Only 
those  things  are  manufactured  in  the  towns  of  the  Shield 
that  can  be  sent  out  and  sold  to  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Because  there  is  so  little  good  soil  and  because  the 
climate  is  not  suitable  to  many  crops,  it  is  doubtful  if 


School  on  Wheels 

In  places  where  people  live  far  apart  it  is  not  easy  for  boys  and  girls  to  go  to 
school.  This  school  comes  to  the  pupils.  It  is  a railway  car  turned  into  a 
classroom.  The  students  go  to  school  for  a week  or  so  and  then  are  left  with 
enough  homework  to  keep  them  busy  until  the  travelling  classroom  returns. 

there  ever  will  be  a very  great  permanent  population  in 
the  Shield. 

The  Shield,  however,  will  continue  to  be  our  most 
important  source  of  minerals,  wood  products  and  power. 

TOURISTS 

The  pictures  in  this  chapter  show  that  the  Shield  region 
has  beautiful  scenery.  The  Shield  is  very  pleasant  in  the 
summer-time.  The  population  map  of  Canada  shows  that 
most  Canadians  live  close  to  some  part  of  the  Shield.  For 
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these  reasons  the  region  is  a popular  tourist  resort  area. 
Many  Canadians  have  summer  cottages  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Shield.  Many  people  from  the  United  States 
spend  their  vacations  in  this  part  of  Canada. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Shield 

The  land  in  the  Shield  is  covered  with  trees.  There 
are  many  lakes  and  rivers  there  and  also  a great  deal  of 
rock.  These  things  tell  how  the  people  in  the  Shield  earn 
their  living.  They  work  at  lumbering  or  mining.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  in  the  Shield  provide  power  which  helps 
run  the  factories  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  There  is  very 
little  farming  in  the  Shield. 

The  good  student  always  checks  what  he  has  learned. 
In  Living  In  Canada  many  plans  have  been  provided  by 
which  the  student  may  check  his  learning.  In  this  chap- 
ter and  in  those  which  follow,  you  are  asked  to  answer 
questions.  The  answers,  taken  all  together,  will  provide 
a summary  of  the  chapters  read. 

Before  you  answer  the  questions  which  follow  look 
once  more  at  the  photographs  and  maps  of  the  Shield 
which  appear  on  pages  43-57. 

1.  What  does  the  country  in  the  Shield  look  like? 

2.  What  is  the  surface  of  the  land  like? 

3.  What  kinds  of  plants  and  trees  grow  there? 

4.  What  is  the  weather  like  in  summer?  In  winter? 

5.  How  do  the  people  who  live  in  the  Shield  earn  a living? 

6.  Why  are  there  more  people  in  the  Shield  region  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  the  Shield  important  to  the  region  in 
which  you  live? 


Chapter  4 

HOW  CANADIANS  LIVE  IN 
THE  CENTRAL  PLAINS 
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Words  to  Learn 

combines  automatic 

vegetation  assembled 

overgrazing 

irrigation 

conservation 

processed 

erosion 

generated 

snowmobiles 

till  (soil) 
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Position  of  the  Central  Plains  in  Canada 


Chapter  4 

How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Central  Plains 

Where  are  the  Central  Plains  of  Canada?  At  the 
top  of  the  page  you  will  see  a map  that  shows  where 
they  are.  Do  you  live  in  the  Central  Plains  region?  If 
you  do  not,  where  are  the  Central  Plains  from  your  home? 

THE  LAND  AND  HOW  IT  IS  USED 

What  does  the  country  look  like  in  the  Central  Plains? 
If  you  have  not  been  there,  look  at  the  photographs  on 
page  29.  What  is  the  land  like?  Is  the  scenery  the  same 
as  it  is  around  your  own  home?  What  is  different  about 
it?  What  is  the  same  about  it? 
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\ou  can  see  that  the  land  is  fairly  level,  W>u  can  also 
see  that  the  fields  are  very  large.  If  you  wanted  to  plant 
crops  in  these  large  level  fields  what  equipment  would  you 
use?  These  fields  are  ideal  for  the  use  of  machines.  They 
are  level  so  the  machines  work  well  and  the  fields  are  big 
enough  for  the  largest  machines  to  turn  around  in  them. 

Farmers  could  not  work  such  large  farms  if  they  did 
not  have  machines  to  help  them.  In  the  ploughing  season, 
big  tractors  pull  several  ploughs  at  once.  They  also  pull 
seeding  machines  that  plant  the  grain,  and  combines  that 
cut  and  thresh  the  crops. 

When  the  settlers  first  came  to  the  Central  Plains,  as 
we  shall  read  later,  they  had  little  difficulty  in  breaking 
the  land  there  and  sowing  crops. 
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Planting  the  Grain 

This  seed  drill,  used  on  the  prairie  farms,  allows  the  farmer  to  plant  his  crops 
quickly  when  the  weather  conditions  are  right.  The  large  fields  make  it 
easy  to  use  large  machinery  like  this. 


WHAT  CROPS  ARE  GROWN 

From  looking  at  the  photographs,  what  types  of  plants 
do  you  think  would  grow  naturally  in  this  area?  What 
do  you  suppose  the  first  settlers  found  growing  here? 
Were  there  forest  trees,  or  grass?  You  can  see  how  few 
trees  there  are  in  the  picture,  so  you  know  that  there  would 
not  be  forests. 

The  settlers  found  grasslands.  What  kind  of  crops 
would  you  plant  on  grassland?  What  would  you  use  this 
level  grassland  area  for? 

Grain  grows  best  in  Canada  in  areas  where  rich  grass- 
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land  is  the  natural  vegetation.  Wheat  is  the  main  crop 
in  this  region  of  Canada  because  the  rain  comes  in  the 
spring  when  the  grains  need  moisture  in  order  to  grow. 
In  the  later  part  of  the  summer  there  is  very  little  rain 
so  the  grain  ripens  well  and  the  farmers  can  harvest  their 
crops  without  much  danger  of  rain  ruining  the  harvest. 

Wheat  grown  in  this  region  of  Canada  is  the  best  in 
the  world. 

So  much  wheat  grows  and  ripens  in  this  prairie  region 
of  Canada  that  the  railroads  cannot  haul  it  away  as  fast 
as  it  is  brought  to  the  railways  by  the  growers.  Since  the 
grain  has  to  be  sent  by  railway  trains  to  where  the  most 
of  our  people  live,  and  to  other  countries,  big  storage 
places  have  been  built  every  few  miles  along  the  railways. 
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A Prairie  Town 

This  town  is  typical  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Central  Plains  region.  If  you 
look  carefully  you  will  see  the  small  buildings  beside  the  tall  elevators. 
During  the  crop  season  more  wheat  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  elevators 
than  they  can  hold.  The  extra  wheat  is  stored  in  the  small  buildings. 


These  buildings  are  called  elevators.  They  are  very  busy 
places  when  the  grain  is  being  harvested  and  brought  in, 
and  when  the  grain  is  being  loaded  into  the  railway  cars. 
The  farmers  are  especially  busy  at  harvest  time  too. 
There  is  much  more  work  to  be  done  in  the  grain-growing 
regions  when  the  harvest  is  on  than  at  other  times  of  the 
year.  This  is  a problem  because  many  workmen  are 
needed  in  some  months  of  the  year  and  not  nearly  as 
many  in  others.  This  seasonal  work  of  handling  the  grain 
employs  many  men  but  only  for  a small  part  of  the  year. 
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MOVING  THE  CROP 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  handling  the  crop  is  to  get 
enough  railway  cars  to  move  all  the  grain  before  winter 
sets  in.  Train  cars  are  filled  with  grain  at  the  elevators. 
The  cars  are  collected  into  trains  as  much  as  a mile  long 
and  taken  to  bigger  storage  elevators  at  Port  Arthur  or 
Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior,  where  the  grain  waits 
until  it  can  be  taken  by  boat  to  the  flour  mills  of  Eastern 
Canada  or  Europe. 


RANCHING 

Not  all  parts  of  the  Central  Plains  are  suited  to  grow- 
ing wheat.  Some  areas  of  the  prairies  do  not  get  enough 
rain  to  grow  good  crops  of  grain.  These  parts  are  not 
farmed  because  they  are  too  dry  to  produce  enough  crops 
to  make  any  money.  They  are  left  in  short  grass  and 
brush,  and  cattle  or  sheep  are  raised  on  them.  It  takes  a 
large  area  of  poor  grassland  to  feed  one  cow  or  steer.  If 
too  many  animals  are  pastured  on  the  range  land  they  eat 
off  all  the  grass  and  brush  faster  than  it  can  grow.  It  is 
not  long  till  there  is  no  pasture  left.  Without  pasture 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  down  the  soil  or  break  the  force 
of  the  wind.  Overgrazing  has  resulted  in  many  acres  of 
good  ranch  land  being  ruined  and  the  soil  blown  away. 

In  the  drier  areas,  sheep  are  raised  for  their  wool  and 
meat.  In  raising  sheep  the  good  ranchers  are  careful  not 
to  keep  too  many  on  too  small  an  area  of  range.  Sheep 
eat  the  grass  very  close  to  the  ground  and  you  can  see 
that  the  danger  of  the  grassland  being  ruined  would  be 
greater  from  overgrazing  sheep  than  cattle.  The  hooves 
of  sheep  are  sharp  and  cut  into  the  ground  more  than  the 
hooves  of  other  ranch  animals.  This  cuts  the  grass  roots 
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Captured 

Cattle  raised  on  the  grassland  can  be  quite  wild.  The  cowboy  finds  a rope, 
thrown  in  a loop  from  a horse,  useful  in  handling  the  cattle. 

and  in  drier  sections,  if  there  are  too  many  sheep  on  the 
range,  the  grass  soon  dies. 

We  have  talked  about  ranching  cattle  and  sheep.  What 
other  animals  could  you  ranch  on  the  range  land? 

Horses  are  raised  in  some  places,  especially  in  Alberta 
near  the  mountains.  But  there  are  not  nearly  as  many 
horses  ranched  now  as  there  used  to  be  a few  years  ago. 
Can  you  think  why?  W)u  already  have  all  the  information 
you  need  from  this  chapter. 

Horses  used  to  supply  power  for  farms,  and  trans- 
portation for  the  towns  and  cities.  What  has  taken  their 
place?  Everyone  can  see  why  there  are  fewer  horses  raised 
now  than  a few  years  ago. 
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Cowboys  at  Work 

Cattle  have  to  be  gathered  together  into  a herd  before  they  can  be  moved  to 
market.  This  gathering  together  is  known  as  a round-up. 


In  some  parts  of  the  West  herds  of  wild  horses  run  the 
range.  South  and  west  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  to  the 
American  border,  is  one  area  where  these  wild  horses  can 
be  found.  Indians  round  up  as  many  as  they  can,  every 
so  often,  and  sell  them  for  horse  meat  or  for  making  pet 
food,  but  this  is  not  a very  large  industry  compared  to 
the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  are  raised  for  meat. 

Abu  have  seen  that  ranching  is  now  done  in  the  drier 
regions  of  the  Plains,  and  the  wetter  parts  of  the  Plains 
are  used  for  farming.  The  reason  is  that  if  there  is  enough 
water  more  money  can  usually  be  made  out  of  less  land 
by  farming  than  by  ranching. 
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Irrigation 

This  dam,  near  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  stores  water  for  irrigating  many  acres 
of  crop  land  that  would  not  otherwise  have  enough  water. 


The  most  important  thing  in  the  Central  Plains  region 
is  water.  The  amount  of  rain,  and  when  it  comes,  decides 
in  what  way  we  can  use  the  land. 

IRRIGATION 

In  some  places  water  can  be  secured  from  rivers  or 
from  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  and  used  in 
place  of  rain.  When  this  is  done  the  land  is  said  to 
be  irrigated.  Some  parts  of  the  Plains  are  irrigated  now, 
especially  the  parts  nearer  the  mountains  where  the  melt- 
ing snows  from  the  mountain-tops  give  a steady  supply 
of  water. 
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Big  ponds  for  storing  water  are  built.  Lake  Newell  in 
South  Alberta  is  a storage  lake.  There  are  many  others. 
Canals  or  ditches  lead  the  water  to  where  it  is  wanted. 
Farmers  buy  the  water  from  the  irrigation  company. 

Since  it  costs  a great  deal  of  money  to  irrigate  land, 
the  farmers  must  get  good  crops  to  make  it  worth  while. 
One  important  crop  raised  on  the  irrigated  land  of  the 
Western  Plains  is  sugar  beets.  Much  of  the  sugar  used 
in  Canada,  especially  in  the  prairie  provinces,  comes  from 
the  irrigated  parts  of  the  Plains.  It  is  hard  work  to  farm 
irrigated  land  and  raise  crops  like  sugar  beets.  But  now, 
thanks  to  hard  work  and  common  sense,  large  areas  of 
Canada  that  used  to  be  only  very  poor  range  or  waste- 
land are  growing  valuable  crops. 

Because  of  irrigation  the  whole  of  the  prairies  can  get 
vegetables  and  many  food  products  from  places  close  at 
hand.  Some  parts  of  the  Central  Plains  get  a little  more 
rain  than  other  parts.  Now,  instead  of  having  all  the 
moisture  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  irrigation 
makes  it  possible  to  spread  the  supply  out  over  more  of 
the  year. 

In  places  where  moisture  is  more  plentiful  and  comes 
over  a longer  period  of  time,  the  land  is  used  for  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  more  than  for  grain-growing  or  for 
ranching. 

Everyone  knows  about  dairying  because  everyone  uses 
dairy  products  such  as  milk  and  butter  and  cheese.  What 
is  meant  by  mixed  farming?  Mixed  farming  means  grow- 
ing a variety  or  mixture  of  crops  and  also  raising  some 
animals. 

With  more  water  conservation  and  irrigation  being 
done  now,  more  farmers  are  turning  to  mixed  farming 
instead  of  growing  only  one  crop.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  mixed  farming? 
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A farmer  who  has  only  one  crop  planted  can  lose  his 
whole  year’s  income  if  anything  happens  to  ruin  his  crop. 
If  the  farmer  has  several  different  kinds  of  crops  on  his 
farm  he  will  not  lose  his  whole  income.  He  will  always 
have  some  kind  of  crop  to  sell. 

Another  advantage  of  mixed  farming  is  that  not  all 
the  crops  ripen  at  the  same  time.  This  means  that  the 
heavier  work  is  spread  out  over  a longer  part  of  the  year. 

Where  only  one  crop,  such  as  wheat,  can  be  grown 
year  after  year  there  is  a great  danger  to  the  soil.  The 
minerals  in  the  soil  that  the  wheat  needs  to  grow  well 
might  all  be  used  up.  If  a farmer  can  plant  different  crops 
from  year  to  year,  he  can  arrange  it  so  that  the  minerals 
one  crop  uses  are  replaced  by  another  crop  the  next  year. 
This  is  called  crop  rotation. 


MINERALS 

Millions  of  years  ago,  in  the  part  of  Canada  where 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Central  Plains  are  now, 
there  used  to  be  a huge  tropical  swamp  with  large  ferns 
and  trees  and  other  swamp  plants.  This  swamp  was 
buried  under  hundreds  of  feet  of  earth  and  rock.  The 
tremendous  weight  of  all  this  rock  pressed  the  swamp 
vegetation  until,  over  the  centuries,  it  became  coal.  Some 
of  the  vegetation  became  oil. 

When  the  western  mountains  were  being  formed  the 
land  was  pushed  up  into  folds  that  brought  the  coal  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  some  places  in  the  mountains. 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  plains  of  Alberta,  not  far  from  the 
mountains.  There  are  coal  mines  at  Drumheller,  Alberta. 
Alberta  has  a great  deal  of  coal.  So  has  Saskatchewan. 
But  it  does  not  always  pay  to  mine  the  coal.  Coal  has  to 


Oil  Refinery  at  Edmonton 

This  is  part  of  an  oil  refinery  which  supplies  oil  products  to  the  growing 
chemical  industry  of  Alberta. 

be  sold,  and  there  are  other  coal  fields  closer  to  most  of 
our  population. 

The  main  use  of  coal  is  to  provide  heat  to  make  steam 
or  electric  power.  There  are  other  ways  of  getting  power 
besides  from  coal.  A cleaner  and  more  automatic  way  is 
to  use  oil  instead  of  coal.  Both  of  Canada’s  main  rail- 
ways have  been  changing  from  coal-burning  locomotives 
to  oil-burning  engines  in  the  last  few  years.  Many  houses 
that  used  to  be  heated  by  coal  are  now  heated  by  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

Most  of  the  oil  that  has  been  found  in  Canada  is  in 
the  plains  of  Alberta.  The  first  big  oil  field  was  in  the 
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Turner  Valley.  This  region  is  a few  miles  south-west  of 
Calgary,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
last  few  years  great  new  oil  fields  have  been  discovered 
near  Edmonton  at  Leduc  and  Redwater.  These  fields 
have  brought  a lot  of  people  and  money  to  Alberta.  To 
make  sure  that  no  oil  is  wasted  and  that  the  oil  lasts  as 
long  as  possible,  the  Alberta  government  will  allow  only 
so  much  oil  to  be  taken  from  the  wells  each  day. 

The  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  ground  is  called  crude  oil. 
Before  it  can  be  used  in  cars  or  engines  it  has  to  be  refined. 
At  the  refineries  crude  oil  is  processed  to  give  us  gasoline 
and  oil  and  many  other  things  such  as  vaseline,  cold  cream, 
and  rouge.  Oil  is  useful  for  hundreds  of  things  besides 
gasoline. 

There  is  a big  refinery  at  Edmonton.  There  are  others 
in  the  Plains  region  at  Calgary,  Moose  Jaw,  Regina,  Bran- 
don, Winnipeg. 

To  get  the  crude  oil  to  the  areas  where  it  is  used,  oil  pipe 
lines  have  been  built.  The  biggest  one  goes  right  across 
the  Plains  region  from  Edmonton  to  Lake  Superior  and 
on  to  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Why  is  the  crude  oil  piped  across  the  country  instead 
of  being  refined  near  the  oil  wells?  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  after  the  crude  oil  is  refined  there  are  many  other 
products.  It  would  be  much  more  expensive  to  move  all 
these  products  than  it  is  to  pipe  the  crude  oil.  By  moving 
the  crude  oil  only,  one  pipe  carries  all  the  products  at 
once.  The  refining  is  done  where  the  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  and  other  products  are  going  to  be  used. 

So  far  we  have  studied  how  the  land  is  used  in  the 
Plains.  Looking  back  over  what  we  have  learned  we  see 
that  water  or  rain  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
thing  to  be  considered  when  deciding  how  to  use  land. 
Without  water  the  land  is  useless.  How  can  we  make  sure 


Winnipeg  Rail  Yards 

Where  the  produce  of  the  Central  Plains  is  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
more  eastern  region?,  much  transportation  is  required.  Winnipeg  is  an 
important  railway  centre. 


that  water  will  be  on  hand  when  it  is  needed?  The  people 
of  the  Plains  are  trying  to  work  out  the  answers  to  water 
shortages  by  building  irrigation  systems.  Many  parts  of 
Alberta  are  already  irrigated.  Saskatchewan  people  are 
planning  big  irrigation  works  besides  those  that  are  al- 
ready in  use. 

By  wise  use  of  water  and  soil  the  people  of  the  Plains 
are  hoping  to  avoid  ruin  of  their  land  by  wind  erosion. 
They  must,  for  there  is  little  farm  land  left  unsettled  any- 
where in  Canada. 
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Find  this  city  on  the  map  on  page  62.  Abu  will  see  that 
it  is  at  the  eastern  edge  of  our  Plains  region.  It  is  the 
largest  city  of  the  Plains.  Why  has  Winnipeg  grown  to 
be  the  largest  city  of  the  prairies? 


WINNIPEG 

From  the  map  you  will  see  that  it  is  located  where  the 
railways  have  to  come  together  between  the  Manitoba 
Lakes  and  the  American  border.  From  Winnipeg  the  rail- 
ways branch  out  to  all  parts  of  the  Plains.  Goods  going 
east  by  train  have  to  go  through  Winnipeg.  Goods  going 
from  the  East  to  the  Plains  are  distributed  from  Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg  is  located  at  a place  where  the  products  of  the 
Plains  are  bought,  sold  and  exchanged  with  Eastern  Can- 
ada, Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  the  produce 
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of  the  West  moving  into  Winnipeg  it  is  only  natural  that 
food  industries  should  grow  up  here.  Many  people  earn 
their  living  in  flour  mills,  meat-packing  plants,  and  other 
food  industries. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  people  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba live  in  Winnipeg.  You  will,  then,  expect  to  find  here 
other  industries  such  as  clothing  manufacturing.  Many 
railway  workers  live  here.  Winnipeg  is  most  important 
as  a rail  centre.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba. 

Winnipeg  is  an  educational  centre.  There  are  fine 
schools,  and  the  University  of  Manitoba  is  here. 

REGINA 

Regina  is  a railway  junction,  and  so  it  has  grown  with 
the  development  of  Saskatchewan.  Like  Winnipeg,  this 
city  is  both  capital  and  trade  centre.  Since  it  is  the  capital 
city  a large  number  of  people  here  work  for  the  govern- 
ment. These  people  are  called  civil  servants. 

The  products  from  the  surrounding  prairie  flow  into 
Regina.  Because  of  this,  food  industries  are  to  be  found 
here,  just  as  in  Winnipeg,  but  on  a smaller  scale.  Manu- 
facturing keeps  many  people  working  too.  Abu  remember 
that  oil  refining  is  done  here.  Farm  machines  are  assem- 
bled here  too. 

If  you  are  flying  over  the  Plains  and  come  to  Regina, 
the  first  thing  you  notice  is  that  the  city  is  located  in  the 
centre  of  a treeless  plain,  yet  in  the  city  itself  the  streets 
are  lined  with  lovely  shade  trees.  Abu  also  see  a winding 
lake  in  the  centre  of  a park  area.  This  lake  has  been 
made  by  damming  a little  creek  to  make  a recreation  area 
for  the  people. 


Saskatoon,  City  of  the  Western  Plains 


SASKATOON 

The  people  of  Saskatoon  have  a lake  in  their  city  too. 
They  made  it  the  same  way  as  the  Regina  lake  was  formed, 
by  building  a dam  across  the  South  Saskatchewan  River. 
But  the  river  itself,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
Saskatoon,  contributes  most  to  its  fine  appearance.  The 
city  is  justly  proud  of  its  schools  and  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  which  is  located  here. 

There  is  good  farming  land  around  Saskatoon,  as  there 
is  around  Regina.  The  industry  of  the  city,  then,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Regina.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  unlike  Regina,  Saskatoon  is  separated  from 
other  cities  by  long  distances.  Because  of  this  a large 
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Calgary  in  Stampede  Time 


area  around  the  city  depends  on  Saskatoon  as  a distribu- 
tion point  for  automobiles,  tractors,  combines,  food,  and 
other  goods.  From  Saskatoon  trucks  and  the  railroads 
carry  all  these  things  to  the  many  surrounding  towns. 

The  city  is  also  a market  for  the  products  of  the  areas 
which  surround  it.  Saskatoon  has  dairies,  flour  mills,  and 
a meat  packing  plant.  A large  refinery  there  processes 
oil  from  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  natural  gas  is 
now  used  in  the  city.  There  are  several  plants  which 
make  bricks. 


CALGARY 

On  the  Plains  but  within  sight  of  the  western  moun- 
tains is  Calgary.  If  you  look  at  the  map  on  page  79  you 
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will  see  that  the  city  is  opposite  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass 
where  two  rivers  meet.  It  is  the  Bow  River  valley  that 
forms  the  pass  for  the  railways  to  get  through  the  moun- 
tains. Calgary  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  pass,  Vancouver 


at  the  western  end.  Calgary  is  the  place  where  the  roads 
and  railways  come  together  before  going  through  the 
mountains. 

The  rivers  are  cold  and  clear  because  the  water  comes 
from  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains,  and  so  they 
flow  all  year  round  even  in  the  dry  seasons. 

Calgary  would  not  be  nearly  as  big  if  it  were  not  for 
the  rivers.  Power  is  generated  from  the  Bow  River.  The 
river  is  dammed  and  used  for  irrigating  the  area.  It  is 
also  used  to  supply  water  for  the  city. 

Calgary  began  as  a railway  centre  and  “cow  town”. 
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It  has  added  many  other  industries  in  the  last  few  years. 
Because  it  is  a transport  centre  it  is  a good  place  to  sell 
things.  So  Calgary  has  become  a shopping  centre  and 
supply  centre  for  a large  area. 


Oil  and  coal  are  near  by,  so  oil  products  and  metal 
goods  are  manufactured  here.  From  what  you  know 
about  the  surrounding  area  of  the  Plains,  what  other 
activities  would  you  expect?  There  would  be  grain  stor- 
age, milling,  and  meat-packing,  of  course. 

Another  product  of  the  oil  fields  is  natural  gas.  This 
helps  factories  in  Calgary  as  well  as  home  owners.  Natural 
gas  is  a cheap  and  automatic  way  of  heating. 

Like  most  cities  of  the  Central  Plains,  Calgary  is 
spread  out  over  a large  area  for  the  number  of  people 
living  there. 
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If  you  live  in  Calgary  you  will  know  all  about  the 
annual  Stampede.  Cowboys  come  from  all  over  North 
America  to  compete  for  prizes  offered  for  such  things  as 
the  best  bronco-riding. 

Many  people  come  to  see  the  Stampede.  Many  others 
go  through  Calgary  on  their  way  to  the  mountains  for  a 
vacation.  People  in  Calgary  benefit  from  these  tourists. 
Hotels  and  service  stations,  restaurants  and  stores  all 
benefit. 

EDMONTON 

Find  Edmonton  on  the  map  on  page  62. 

Ydu  will  notice  that  the  city  is  in  between  the  prairie 
land  and  the  forest.  This  mixture  of  trees  and  grassland 
is  called  parkland. 

Since  Edmonton  is  between  the  forests  to  the  north 
and  the  grasslands  to  the  south,  what  sort  of  business  do 
you  think  might  be  carried  on  in  Edmonton?  Would  you 
expect  the  products  produced  north  of  Edmonton  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  those  produced  south  of  the  city? 
Many  of  the  people  of  Edmonton  earn  their  living  by 
trade,  that  is,  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  things. 
More  people  in  this  city  work  at  this  type  of  job  than  any 
other.  1 

To  the  south  of  Edmonton  the  grasslands  produce 
grain,  cattle,  and  food  crops.  To  the  north  of  Edmonton 
we  find  minerals  and  lumber.  Beneath  Edmonton  coal  is 
found.  The  mines  run  from  the  banks  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan River  right  under  the  city.  The  coal  is  used 
to  make  electricity.  With  so  many  different  things  on  all 
sides  of  the  city  you  can  see  that  Edmonton  would  be  a 
good  place  to  exchange  and  buy  and  sell. 

It  was  the  exchange  of  furs  and  trade  goods  about 
which  we  shall  read  more  later  that  first  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  Edmonton.  It  was  probably  chosen  for  a trading 


Pipeline  to  the  East 

To  carry  oil  from  the  oilfields  in  Alberta  to 
the  refineries  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  has  been  constructed. 


post  because  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  was 
the  boundary  between 
the  lands  of  the  Cree  and 
the  Blackfoot  Indians, 
and  the  river  gave  a way 
of  transportation. 

Today  railway  lines, 
highways,  and  airlines 
run  in  all  directions  from 
Edmonton.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  fastest-growing 
city  in  Canada.  Can  you 
tell  why? 

The  main  ways  to 
reach  the  new  northern 
development  areas  start 
at  Edmonton.  Edmonton 
is  the  supply  centre  for 
the  Northland. 

Not  very  long  ago  oil 
was  found  near  Edmonton.  With  over  half  of  Canadian 
families  driving  cars,  oil  is  a very  important  thing.  Most 
of  the  oil  that  Canada  produces  comes  from  the  earth 
within  a few  miles  of  Edmonton.  The  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered only  in  the  last  few  years.  This  discovery  has 
caused  the  city  to  grow  very  quickly.  Oil  has  attracted 
many  workmen  and  new  businesses  to  Edmonton. 

If  you  measure  the  distance  between  the  cities  of  the 
Central  Plains  you  will  find  that  they  are  a long  distance 
apart.  The  land  will  not  support  as  many  people  here  as 
the  land  in  Southern  Ontario  or  Quebec.  One  difficulty  is 
transportation.  In  the  Plains  there  are  no  water  routes 
that  can  be  used  commercially.  However,  the  land  is 
level  and  railways  are  not  as  difficult  to  build  here  as  in  the 
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Shield  or  the  mountains.  But  it  still  costs  more  to  carry 
things  by  rail  than  by  boat. 

A greater  use  of  the  airplane  has  helped  to  speed  up 
travel  in  the  prairie  provinces.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Plains.  A few  ranchers  and 
wheat  farmers  even  have  their  own  airplanes  for  travelling 
around  their  land. 

Because  the  farms  are  so  big  the  people  who  live  on  the 
prairie  farms  live  far  apart.  Children  have  a long  way 
to  go  to  school.  School  buses  are  used  in  some  places  to 
bring  the  children  to  school  and  to  take  them  home  again. 
In  winter,  the  roads  are  sometimes  blocked  with  snow. 
In  some  places  special  snowmobiles  are  used  where  ordi- 
nary buses  cannot  get  through. 

Because  people  live  so  far  apart,  many  miles  of  roads 
have  to  be  built  to  serve  a few  people.  The  cost  of  road- 
building is  a serious  problem  for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Plains. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  Canadians  Live  in  ' the  Central  Plains 

The  land  in  the  Central  Plains  is  level.  It  can  be  used 
for  growing  different  kinds  of  crops  and  raising  animals. 
There  is  not  always  enough  water  in  the  Plains  at  the  right 
time  of  year  and  so  some  of  the  land  is  irrigated,.  Coal, 
oil  and  other  minerals  are  also  found  in  the  Plains. 

Study  once  more  the  maps  and  photographs  on  pages 
61-82.  Now  answer  these  questions: 

1.  In  the  Central  Plains,  what  does  the  surface  of  the  land 
look  like? 

2.  What  kinds  of  plants  grow  there? 

3.  What  crops  do  the  farmers  grow? 
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4.  Name  the  biggest  cities  in  this  region.  Why  are  these 
cities  the  largest?  Where  are  they? 

5.  How  do  most  of  the  people  in  the  Central  Plains  earn 
their  living? 

6.  In  what  ways  are  the  Central  Plains  important  to  the 
region  in  which  you  live? 

7.  In  what  ways  are  the  Central  Plains  important  to  the 
rest  of  Canada? 


Chapter  5 


HOW  CANADIANS  LIVE  IN 
THE  WESTERN  MOUNTAINS 


Words  to  Learn 

canneries  * source 

aluminum  overhead 

Cordillera  capable 
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Position  of  the  Western  Mountains  in  Canada 


Chapter  5 

How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Western  Mountains 

How  large  is  the  Western  Mountains  region?  Where 
is  it  from  your  home?  Look  at  the  map  on  this  page 
to  find  out.  What  does  the  region  look  like?  Look  at  the 
photographs  on  page  31.  Judging  from  the  pictures  and 
maps,  describe  what  you  think  this  region  is  like. 

How  do  you  think  people  earn  their  living  in  a region 
like  this?  If  you  lived  there  what  would  you  like  about 
the  area? 

Review  your  answers  to  the  questions,  on  page  30, 
about  the  Western  Mountains.  In  reading  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  you  will  find  if  your  answers  were  correct. 
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WEST  COAST  LUMBERING 

From  the  photograph  on  page  90 
you  will  see  that  in  this  region  there  are 
very  big  trees.  These  are  the  famous 
Douglas  fir  trees.  They  are  the  largest 
trees  in  Canada.  Can  you  imagine  how 
much  lumber  one  tree  would  make?  Since 
these  trees  are  so  big,  they  take  hundreds 
of  years  to  grow.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  cut  the  trees  down  but  it  takes  cen- 
turies to  grow  them.  These  west  coast 
forests  are  the  chief  remaining  source  of 
good  lumber  in  Canada.  If  we  are  not 
careful  how  we  use  these  forests  they  too 
may  soon  be  gone,  never  to  grow  again. 

Because  the  trees  are  so  large,  lum- 
bering in  the  Western  Mountains  region 
is  quite  different  from  lumbering  in  the 
Shield.  Gasoline-driven  saws  are  used  to 
cut  the  trees.  Great  overhead  cables  are 
often  used  to  carry  the  big  logs  from  the 
mountain-sides  into  the  valleys.  It  is 
easier  to  make  roads  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  mountain- 
sides. Over  these  roads  big  trucks  carry  the  logs  to  the 
sawmill. 

Why  do  the  west  coast  trees  grow  so  much  bigger  than 
the  trees  in  the  rest  of  Canada?  It  is  the  climate  that 
makes  the  difference.  The  western  sides  of  the  Pacific 
coast  mountains  get  much  more  rain  than  other  parts  of 
Canada.  This  is  because  the  air  coming  in  to  the  west  coast 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  carries  much  moisture  with  it.  This 
air  cools  off  as  it  rises  over  the  mountains.  The  cooling 
causes  clouds  to  form  and  rain  to  fall.  That  is  why  the 
region  gets  so  much  rain.  The  growing  season  on  the  west 
coast  is  longer,  too,  than  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  This 
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Building  a Log  Raft 

Compare  the  size  of  the  logs  with  the  men  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  You 
can  see  why  the  British  Columbia  lumber  industry  uses  heavy  machinery. 
Compare  the  size  of  these  logs  with  those  in  the  picture  on  page  45. 


is  because  the  ocean  is  near-by  and  helps  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature from  changing  suddenly  so  that  there  are  not  so 
many  sudden  frosts  or  quick  freezes. 

FRUIT  IN  THE  VALLEYS 

In  places  where  the  growing  season  is  safe  from  sudden 
frosts,  fruit  trees  usually  do  well.  That  is  why  British 
Columbia  is  famous  for  its  apples.  In  mountain  valleys 
like  the  Okanagan  Valley,  orchards  cover  most  of  the  good 
soils.  Sometimes  the  hillsides  are  used  for  orchards  as 
well  as  the  valley  floors.  The  apples  from  British  Colum- 
bia are  especially  good  to  eat. 
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Felling  Trees  with  a Power  Saw  in  the  Western  Mountains  Region 

Nearly  all  the  fruit-growing  and  farming  are  done  in 
the  mountain  valleys.  Why  is  this  so?  There  is  usually 
a good  rainfall.  But  when  there  is  no  rain,  and  when 
mountain  rivers  can  supply  water,  irrigation  is  used.  What 
would  happen  to  crops  planted  on  hillsides  or  the  sides  of 
the  mountains?  They  would  very  likely  be  washed  out 
by  the  rain.  This  is  what  happens  to  the  soil  of  the  hill- 
sides. It  washes  into  the  valleys,  and  that  is  why  the 
valleys  are  fertile.  In  the  lowlands  the  soils  are  deepest 
and  best.  Because  of  this,  the  farms  are  nearly  all  in  the 
valleys.  Vegetables  for  food  are  grown  in  the  valleys.  The 
hillsides,  if  they  are  used,  are  usually  left  in  grass,  and 
cattle  graze  there.  Milk  is  sent  to  the  cities  or  made  into 
cheese  and  butter  at  the  nearest  town. 

FISHING 

Many  people  in  British  Columbia  work  at  jobs  con- 
nected with  ships  and  shipping. 
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Fruit  in  the  Valleys 

The  best  soils  wash  down  the  hills  and  collect  in  low  places.  The  best  farm 
lands  are  therefore  usually  found  in  the  lowlands  and  in  river  valleys. 

One  big  industry  in  British  Columbia  is  fishing.  Prob- 
ably the  fish  eaten  most  in  Canada  comes  from  the  west 
coast.  Can  you  name  it?  It  is  used  a great  deal  for  mak- 
ing sandwiches.  It  is  salmon,  of  course.  When  salmon 
are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  they  swim  back  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  mountain  streams  where  they  themselves 
were  hatched.  While  they  are  on  their  way  there  many 
are  caught  in  the  straits  and  channels  along  the  west  coast. 

Other  fish  are  caught  as  well  as  salmon,  but  salmon  is 
the  best  known  to  all  Canadians.  The  catch  is  unloaded 
from  the  boats  in  the  harbours  of  the  west  coast.  Fish 
cannot  be  kept  very  long  unless  they  are  frozen  or  canned. 
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West  Coast  Fishing 

Compare  this  picture  with  the  picture  on  page  104  which  shows  fishermen  in 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  region.  Here  power  boats  and  nets  are  used.  The 
edges  of  the  net  are  lifted  high  in  the  air  so  that  the  fish  can  easily  be  scooped 
out  of  the  bottom. 

The  factories  for  freezing  and  canning  them  are,  therefore, 
built  in  the  port  towns  or  cities.  Some  of  the  world’s 
biggest  fish  canneries  are  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada. 

Fresh-water  fishing  in  the  mountain  streams  of  British 
Columbia  attracts  sportsmen  from  long  distances.  But 
the  greatest  value  of  the  mountain  rivers  lies  more  in  the 
power  that  these  thundering  rivers  are  capable  of  giving 
than  in  the  fishing  or  tourist  industries.  Since  the  end 
of  the  second  World  War  a great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  in  British  Columbia  to  harness  mountain  streams  to 
provide  power. 
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POWER  AND  ALUMINUM 


One  of  the  greatest 
building  feats  of  all  time 
is  going  on  near  Kitimat, 

British  Columbia.  Here 
a river  is  directed  through 
a ten-mile  tunnel  to  give 
power  for  making  alumi- 
num. In  only  a few  years 
there  will  be  another  city 
on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  as  a result  of 
this  power  and  aluminum 
manufacturing. 

Why  was  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  chosen 
as  the  site  for  a big  alu- 
minum plant?  As  you 
know,  there  is  power 
there,  and  this  is  the  main 
reason  for  choosing  this 
region.  But  there  are  oth- 
er reasons  too.  Canada  does  not  have  aluminum  ore.  The 
aluminum  ore  has  to  be  shipped  in  from  either  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies.  In  British  Columbia  there 
is  plenty  of  water  power  for  electricity  and  the  source  of 
power  is  very  close  to  good  natural  harbours  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


Inside  a Mountain 

This  is  the  site  of  a future  power  plant  deep 
inside  a mountain  near  Kemano,  British  Co- 
lumbia. Most  of  the  electricity  produced  by 
this  plant  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

Canada’s  main  west  coast  port  is  Vancouver.  Why 
has  Vancouver  grown  so  big?  If  you  look  at  the  map  on 
page  94  you  will  find  the  answer.  Vancouver  is  opposite 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  and  Crows  Nest  Pass  through 
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the  mountains.  The  best  and  most  southern  routes 
through  the  mountains  come  to  the  west  coast  at  Van- 
couver. 


The  harbour  of  Vancouver  is  one  of  the  world’s  best. 
This  harbour  is  free  of  ice  all  year.  It  is  deep  and  it  does 
not  fill  in  with  mud. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  built,  Vancouver  grew 
very  rapidly.  Why?  Because  then  grain  and  other  things 
from  Alberta  and  the  prairies  could  be  sent  cheaply  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
Vancouver  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  Canada’s  trade 
with  Asia  and  Australia  grows. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  affect  Vancouver, 
but  trade  is  the  most  important.  Lumber  milling  is  an- 
other big  industry  in  the  city.  So  is  the  tourist  business. 


Vancouver 

Vancouver  is  the  principal  Canadian  port  on  the  west  coast.  The  entrance  to 
the  port  can  be  seen  to  the  left  where  the  water  narrows.  The  wooded  area 
at  the  harbour  entrance  is  the  famous  Stanley  Park. 


If  you  look  at  the  map  on  page  88  you  will  see  that 
the  big  cities  are  all  on  the  coast.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  travel  by  land  in  this  mountainous  region,  and  so  the 
people  use  the  sea  for  transportation.  This  is  one  reason 
that  Victoria  was  chosen  as  the  capital  city  for  British 
Columbia.  Victoria  is  on  Vancouver  Island.  This  might 
seem  like  a strange  place  to  have  a capital  city  but  it  is  not 
so  strange  if  you  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  reach  most 
of  the  settled  parts  of  British  Columbia  by  boat  than  it 
is  by  land. 

The  whole  Western  Mountains  region  has  scenery  that 
is  second  to  none.  Camps  and  resorts  have  developed  in 
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Helicopter  at  Work 

Methods  of  developing  remote  mountain  regions  have  been  completely 
changed  by  this  type  of  aircraft.  Construction  methods  have  also  been 
changed  by  the  helicopter.  Why  is  this  so? 

the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  world’s  best-known  vacation  places  is 
Banff  National  Park.  The  town  of  Banff  is  busy  in  sum- 
mer with  tourists  and  in  winter  with  skiers. 

TRANSPORTATION 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  Cordillera  or  Western 
Mountains  region  is  transportation  by  land.  You  can 
see  the  problem  if  you  look  at  the  pictures  on  page  31. 
The  building  of  roads  and  railways  is  very  difficult  and 
expensive.  In  the  winter,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  routes 
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West  Coast  Forest  Loading  Lumber 

Compare  the  trees  in  this  picture  with  West  coast  lumber  on  its  way 
those  in  the  picture  of  the  Shield  on  to  the  world’s  markets, 

page  i 8. 

open.  In  the  highest  parts  of  the  passes,  the  snow  piles 
up  many  feet  deep. 

In  parts  of  the  mountain  country  where  train  or  road 
transportation  is  possible,  coal  mines  and  mineral  mines 
of  different  kinds  have  been  developed.  There  is  prob- 
ably more  mineral  wealth  yet  to  be  developed,  but  this 
must  await  the  building  of  more  roads  or  railways.  In 
the  meantime  the  sea  is  the  highway  between  the  cities  of 
British  Columbia. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Western  Mountains 

Looking  back  over  what  we  have  learned  about  the 
Western  Mountains  region,  we  see  that  the  people  live 
only  in  certain  places.  The  cities  are  all  either  in  passes, 
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fertile  valleys,  or  on  the  coast.  The  biggest  cities  are  on 
the  coast  opposite  passes.  The  industries  of  the  Moun- 
tains region  may  be  somewhat  different  from  your  home 
area,  but  the  people  do  much  the  same  things  in  their 
spare  time  that  Canadians  do  all  across  Canada.  Can 
you  think  of  some  things  the  children  of  the  Western 
Mountains  region  might  do  that  you  would  not  have  much 
chance  to  do  where  you  live?  Can  you  think  of  some 
things  that  you  do  that  the  children  of  the  Mountains 
region  might  not  be  able  to  do? 

Now  look  once  more  at  the  maps  and  photographs  on 
pages  87-97.  Then  answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  the  land  surface  look  like,  in  the  Western 
Mountains  region? 

2.  What  kinds  of  trees  grow  there? 

3.  Where  are  the  farm  lands  in  this  region?  What  sort  of 
crops  do  the  farmers  raise? 

4.  What  is  the  weather  like  in  the  Western  Mountains 
region  compared  to  the  weather  in  the  region  in  which 
you  live? 

5.  Name  the  largest  cities  in  the  Western  Mountains 
region.  Why  are  these  cities  the  largest?  Where  are 
they? 

6.  Why  are  nearly  all  the  main  settlements  on  the  coast 
or  near  it? 

7.  Why  are  the  railroads  so  important  to  the  Western 
Mountains  region? 
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Words  to  Learn 


mountainous 

coast  line 

cultivation 

rugged 

barren 

replace 

fertile 

surplus 

pulp  and  paper 

severe 

plywood 

destination 

mine  timbers 

refer 

railway  ties 

warehouse 

approaches 

specialties 
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Position  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  in  Canada 


Chapter  6 

How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 

THE  LAND  AND  WHAT  IT  LOOKS  LIKE 

The  map  at  the  top  of  the  page  will  show  you  the  part 
of  Canada  in  which  the  Atlantic  Provinces  are  lo- 
cated, and  how  much  of  Canada  they  occupy.  The  Atlan- 
tic Provinces  are  sometimes  called  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. From  the  map  you  will  find  that  no  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  is  very  far  from  the  sea. 

Turn  to  the  map  on  page  102.  Examine  the  coast 
lines  of  the  region.  They  are  much  like  those  of  another 
region  of  which  we  have  already  learned.  What  region 
was  that?  The  Western  Mountains  region  has  deep  bays 
and  rugged  shore  lines  much  like  those  of  the  Atlantic 
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The  Atlantic  Provinces 


Provinces.  The  land  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  is  not  as 
mountainous  as  that  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada  but  it 
has  many  high  ridges  of  hills  with  long  valleys  in  between 
them.  The  ridges  are  rocky  but  some  of  the  valleys  have 
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good  soil,  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in  particu- 
lar. You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  of 
Nova  Scotia.  We  shall  learn  later  more  about  the  An- 
napolis Valley. 

FISHING  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES 

With  so  many  bays  along  the  shores,  and  with  nearly 
all  the  land  close  to  the  sea,  you  might  expect  the  people 
of  this  region  to  earn  their  living  from  the  sea.  Many 
of  them  do.  Seamen  from  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada are  found  in  the  crews  of  ships  all  over  the  world.  To 
sail  a ship  around  the  north-east  coast  of  Canada,  a man 
must  be  a very  good  sailor  indeed.  The  men  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  who  go  to  sea  in  ships  are  excellent 
sailors. 

As  we  shall  read  later  in  Living  In  Canada,  it  was  fish 
that  first  brought  men  from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  Canada.  It  was  fish,  too,  that  caused  the 
first  settlers  to  build  homes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada. 
Some  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  America  were  fishing 
ports.  In  Newfoundland,  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s  still 
shelters  a fishing  fleet,  just  as  it  has  all  through  its  long 
history. 

The  methods  of  fishing  are  changing  quickly,  however. 
Many  years  ago,  when  fishermen  first  came  from  Europe 
to  fish,  they  dried  or  salted  their  catch  so  that  it  would 
not  spoil  before  they  had  made  the  long  voyage  back  to 
Europe.  But  most  people  prefer  fresh  fish  to  dried  or 
salted  fish.  Nowadays,  with  new  methods  of  freezing  and 
refrigeration,  fish  can  be  kept  fresh  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  salting  or  drying.  The  freezing  and  canning  fac- 
tories are  on  shore  and  the  problem  is  to  get  the  fish  to 
port  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been  caught. 

For  hundreds  of  years  sailing  ships  have  been  used  for 


Putting  out  the  Dories 

The  little  boat  being  put  over  the  side  of  the  ship  is  known  as  a dory.  Others 
are  stacked  on  the  deck.  Fishermen  used  to  go  out  in  these  and  fish  with 
hand  lines.  Nowadays  dory  fishermen  are  disappearing  from  the  Atlantic 
fishing  fleet.  The  mother  ships,  like  this  one,  used  to  be  all  full-masted 
sailing  vessels  but  now  they  use  diesel  or  gasoline  engines.  Notice  the  ice 
on  the  ropes  to  the  left. 

fishing,  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  Canadian  fishing 
schooners  are  famous  all  over  the  world.  One  of  them, 
The  Bluenose , became  so  famous  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment placed  a picture  of  it  on  every  ten  cent  coin, 
where  you  may  still  see  it.  Today,  however,  the  sailing 
ships  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  ships  powered  with 
engines  that  can  get  the  fish  to  the  freezing  plants  and 
canneries  more  quickly  than  the  sailing  vessels  could. 

Because  of  this  change  to  power-driven  boats,  many 
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Potatoes  are  Grown  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
The  men  and  women  here  are  grading  and  packing  New  Brunswick  potatoes 
which  will  be  shipped  out  to  other  regions  of  Canada  and  to  the  United 

States. 

of  them  owned  and  operated  by  freezing  and  canning 
factories  located  in  big  towns,  some  of  the  small  fishing 
villages  have  disappeared,  while  the  larger  towns  have 
grown.  This  is  especially  true  in  Newfoundland  where 
more  of  the  people  earn  their  living  in  the  fishing  industry 
than  in  any  of  the  other  Atlantic  Provinces. 

AGRICULTURE 

In  the  Atlantic  Provinces  farming  is  carried  on  in  the 
fertile  valleys  where  the  soil  collects  after  washing  down 
from  the  hills  and  ridges.  The  cool  damp  springs  and  the 
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Apple  Orchard  in  the  Annapolis  Valley 
The  beautiful  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia  is  a garden  which  extends  for 
IOO  miles.  The  arm  of  the  sea  which  lies  beyond  the  orchard  is  the  Minas 

Basin. 


mild  summers  make  the  region  excellent  for  growing  grass. 
Since  this  is  so,  many  farmers  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
raise  cattle.  Dairying  is  an  important  industry,  also,  but 
because  there  are  not  very  many  large  cities  in  this  region, 
there  are  not  enough  people  to  use  all  the  fresh  milk  pro- 
duced. Much  of  the  surplus  milk  is  made  into  cheese  and 
butter  which  can  then  be  shipped  farther  than  milk  can 
without  spoiling.  More  and  more  people  are  finding  a 
use  for  dried,  powdered  milk,  also,  and  this,  too,  is  pro- 
duced in  Nova  Scotia. 

For  many  years  some  of  the  best  apples  grown  in  Can- 
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Nova  Scotia  Visitors 


From  this  picture  you  can  see  why  many  people  like  to  visit  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  on  their  vacations.  This  part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  known  as  the 
Cabot  Trail. 


ada  came  from  the  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia.  Why 
have  the  people  of  this  valley  been  so  successful  in  grow- 
ing apples? 

The  Valley  is  near  the  sea.  The  sea  helps  to  keep  the 
land  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  and  so  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  there  is  not  the  danger  of  the  sudden 
frosts  that  destroy  blossoms  and  fruit  in  many  other  parts 
of  Canada  where  fruit  is  grown.  It  is  sheltered  by  ridges 
on  both  sides  and  the  damage  from  wind  is  not  as  severe 
as  in  other  places.  These  ridges  also  help  prevent  fog  from 
forming  during  the  blossom  season.  Bees  will  not  fly  in 
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fog  and,  as  you  may  have  learned  in  your  science  lessons, 
apples  will  not  grow  unless  bees  visit  the  blossoms. 

The  Annapolis  Valley  has,  close  at  hand,  deep  salt 
water  ports,  such  as  Digby,  and  also  railway  service.  The 
apples  grown  in  the  Valley  can  therefore  be  readily  trans- 
ported to  Europe  and  to  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Since  1945  Britain  and  Europe  have  not  been  able  to 
buy  as  many  apples  from  Canada  as  they  did  before  the 
Second  World  War.  This  brought  hardship  to  the  apple 
growers  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  Many  of  the  orchards 
have  been  cut  down  and  replanted  with  different  kinds  of 
apple  trees  or  with  other  crops,  such  as  potatoes.  Since 
all  the  apples  grown  cannot  now  be  sold,  many  are  being 
canned  as  apple  juice  and  apple  sauce. 

To  make  up  still  further  for  the  loss  of  their  apple  mar- 
kets, and  to  bring  in  extra  money,  the  people  of  the  At- 
lantic Provinces  encourage  tourists  to  visit  the  region. 
Indeed  this  region  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  photographs 
on  pages  13,  106  and  107  will  show  you  why. 

Of  all  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  the  best  large  area  of  farm  land.  Sometimes  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  large  farm  because  the  entire  province  is 
under  cultivation.  There  is  no  barren  land  in  the  province. 
The  specialty  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  potato  growing, 
and  seed  potatoes  from  this  small  island  province  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  North  American  continent. 

LUMBERING  AND  MINING 

It  is  only  in  the  valleys  that  the  land  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  is  used  for  agriculture.  Most  of  the  land  there 
is  too  hilly  and  too  rocky  for  farming.  This  kind  of 
country  is  good  for  growing  trees,  however,  and  a great 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  is  covered  with  forests, 
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largely  of  evergreens.  The  Atlantic  Provinces  have,  in 
recent  years,  developed  a lumbering  industry.  For  the 
most  part  the  industry  turns  out  pulp,  paper  and  ply- 
wood. Some  of  the  largest  paper  mills  in  the  world  are 
to  be  found  in  this  region.  One  of  these  is  at  Corner  Brook 
in  Newfoundland.  Railway  ties  and  mine  timbers  are  also 
products  of  the  lumbering  industry. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces is  very  far  from  the  sea.  Ships  are  therefore  used  to 
carry  the  pulp  and  paper,  the  plywood,  the  ties  and  tim- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  to  markets  in  Canada,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

The  iron  mines  and  coal  mines  of  this  region  also  lie 
close  to  the  sea.  The  iron  ore  of  Newfoundland  is  trans- 
ported by  ship  to  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it 
is  made  into  steel.  Much  of  the  steel  from  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  is  used  to  make  railroad  cars  and  equipment. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

Most  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  are  har- 
bour or  port  cities  and  Halifax  is  probably  the  busiest  and 
largest  port.  It  is  the  nearest  seaport  town  to  Europe  on 
the  mainland  of  Canada. 

As  we  know,  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  goods  by  water  than 
by  land.  For  this  reason,  ships  try  to  take  their  cargoes 
as  close  as  possible  to  their  destination.  In  summer,  then, 
most  ships  with  cargoes  for  Canada  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Montreal  instead  of  stopping  at  Halifax  or  at 
any  other  Maritime  port.  Thus,  although  Halifax  has  a 
fine  harbour  and  all  the  equipment  that  goes  with  a har- 
bour, it  is  not  as  busy  as  it  could  be.  The  people  of  Hali- 
fax often  feel  that  their  city  is  passed  by  in  favour  of 
ports  closer  to  the  heart  of  Canada. 


For  the  Defence  of  Canada 

The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  aircraft  carrier  H.M.C.S.  Magnificent  in  Halifax 

harbour. 


Look  at  the  map  on  page  102.  Trace  out  the  ship 
routes.  \ou  will  see  why  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  feel  that  they  are  passed  by. 

There  are  two  port  cities  that  are  sometimes  confused 
even  by  Canadians.  One  of  these,  St.  John’s,  the  capital 
and  the  main  port  of  Newfoundland,  we  have  mentioned 
earlier.  The  other  is  Saint  John,  the  main  port  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  There  is  active  trade  be- 
tween Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States  and 
the  port  of  Saint  John  is  in  a good  position  to  handle  most 
of  this  trade.  Abu  can  see  why  this  is  so  by  looking  at  a 
map  of  North  America. 
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Ship  Repair  at  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick 
If  you  look  carefully  you  can  see  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  aircraft  carrier 
Magnificent  in  drydock.  This  is  the  same  ship  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  on 

page  i io. 


All  the  ports  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  have  docks, 
warehouses  and  the  other  things  necessary  for  loading, 
unloading  and  storing  ships’  cargoes. 

To  be  busy,  a seaport  must  have  a large  area  nearby  in 
which  people  manufacture  goods  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
country  and  use  the  goods  shipped  in.  Vancouver  is  the 
western  port  for  all  of  Canada.  It  is  therefore  already 
a big  city  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Halifax  is  the  main 
port  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
eastern  port  for  Canada  and  is  not  the  closest  port  to  that 
part  of  Canada  in  which  most  Canadians  live.  Montreal 
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closer  to  more  people 
and  serves  a larger,  more 
productive  area.  There- 
fore Montreal  is  a bigger 
and  busier  port  than  Hali- 
fax. 

But  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  are 
very  important  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  country.  In 
order  to  guard  Canada, 
and  the  seaways  over 
which  ships  travel  to  and 
from  Canada,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  must 
have  harbours  close  to 
the  approaches  of  our 
country.  Harbours  of  this 
kind,  that  are  used  by  the 
navy,  are  called  naval 
bases.  Both  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  and  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  are  important  naval  bases. 

The  air  force,  too,  plays  a part  in  the  defence  of  the 
approaches  to  our  country,  and  helps  to  protect  ships  as 
they  leave  and  enter  Canada.  For  this  the  planes  need 
air  bases.  In  peace  time  airplanes  travel  over  air  routes  to 
Europe.  The  Atlantic  Provinces  are  the  part  of  Canada 
closest  to  Europe.  There  are,  therefore,  many  important 
airfields  in  this  region.  One  of  the  most  important  air- 
fields in  the  world  is  at  Gander  in  Newfoundland.  Nearly 
all  the  airplanes  that  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Can- 
ada leave  from  an  airfield  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 


Trade  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
Here  we  see  some  of  the  potatoes  grown  in 
New  Brunswick  being  loaded  aboard  a ship 
in  the  port  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  for 
markets  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
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Goose  Bay  Airfield  in  Labrador 

On  the  Trans-Atlantic  air  routes,  Goose  and  Gander  fields  are  busy  bases 
for  planes  leaving  for  Europe  and  arriving  in  Canada. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Region 

The  four  Atlantic  Provinces  are  all  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  so  many  of  the  people  there  earn  their  living  from 
the  sea.  They  also  work  at  farming,  lumbering  and  min- 
ing. Many  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  harbours  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  defence  of  Canada. 

Study  once  more  the  photographs  and  the  maps  on 
pages  101-113.  Then  answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  does  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces look  like? 
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2.  What  kind  of  plants  grow  there? 

3.  What  kinds  of  crops  do  the  farmers  raise? 

4.  What  are  the  biggest  cities  in  this  region?  Why  are 
these  cities  the  largest?  Where  are  they? 

5.  How  do  most  of  the  people  in  this  region  earn  their 
living? 

6.  Why  is  this  region  so  important  to  air  travel? 

7.  What  areas  outside  of  Canada  are  linked  to  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  by  trade? 


Chapter  7 


HOW  CANADIANS  LIVE  IN 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  LOWLANDS 


Words  to  Learn 


aviation 

favourable 

synthetic 

readily 

boundary 

ensures 

specializing 

basic 

navigation 

inland 

moderate 

network 

manure 

trans-Canada 

smelt 

crude  oil 

Position  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  in  Canada 


Chapter  7 

How  Canadians  Live  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

You  will  see  where  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  are  by 
looking  at  the  map  at  the  top  of  the  page.  This 
region  includes  Southern  Ontario  and  Southern  Quebec. 

The  population  map  of  Canada  on  page  40  will  show 
how  the  number  of  people  living  in  this  area  compares 
with  the  number  living  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

Now  turn  to  the  map  showing  all  the  natural  regions 
of  Canada,  on  page  21.  From  this  map  you  see  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  is  south  of  the  Shield  and  west  of 
the  Atlantic  Provinces.  It  is  also  the  most  southern  region 
in  Canada. 
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MANUFACTURING 

There  are  more  people  living  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Low- 
lands region  than  in  any  other.  Why  is  this  so? 

Most  of  the  people  here  earn  their  living  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  What  advantages  does  this  region 
have  for  manufacturing? 

First,  there  are  raw  materials  close  at  hand.  There  is 
wood  in  the  Shield  region  to  the  north,  and  there  are  min- 
erals in  the  Shield  region  as  well.  There  is  power  from 
many  rivers  like  the  Niagara,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Sague- 
nay. The  Great  Lakes  bring  transportation  close  to  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  region.  The  soils  are  good  and  the 
climate  favourable  for  growing  food  crops  and  for  raising 
dairy  cattle.  The  farms  can  feed  many  people.  With 
raw  materials,  power,  transportation,  food,  all  close  to- 
gether and  easy  to  use,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  St.  Law- 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Looking  West  to  Lake  Superior 
The  smoke  you  see  in  the  picture  comes  from  steel  mills  and  partly  hides  the 
locks  in  the  river.  Can  you  find  the  log  booms  in  the  picture? 


rence  Lowlands  is  a successful  manufacturing  region  which 
supports  many  people. 

Today,  before  an  area  can  manufacture  very  much 
there  must  be  tools  and  machines.  Tools,  machines,  and 
motors  are  made  out  of  steel.  Steel  is  made  from  iron 
and  coal. 

Iron  ore  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  comes  from  the 
Lake  Superior  area.  Coal  comes  from  south  of  Lake  Erie 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States.  The  iron  and  coal 
can  be  brought  together  by  water  transportation.  It  is 
likely  that  you  will  find  steel  industries  where  coal  and 
iron  meet. 
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Steel  is  what  is  called 
a basic  product,  because 
so  many  things  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  Oil  is  an- 
other basic  product  from 
which  many  things  can 
be  made.  You  learned 
something  about  oil  when 
you  were  studying  the 
Central  Plains.  In  On- 
tario near  Chatham  and 
Sarnia  there  are  oil  fields, 
but  these  no  longer  pro- 
duce very  much  oil.  Most 
of  the  Canadian  oil  now 
comes  from  Alberta.  Al- 
berta oil,  as  we  have 
learned,  is  brought  by 
pipe  line  to  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  From 
there  big  boats  used  to 
carry  it  to  Sarnia,  Ontario 
but  now  the  pipeline  has 
been  continued  to  Sarnia. 
It  crosses  Lake  Michigan  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  run- 
ning for  four  and  a half  miles  under  water.  Y)u  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  pipe  line  runs  more  than  1760 
miles  across  the  continent  from  Alberta,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  At  Sarnia  all  sorts  of  products  are 
made  from  the  basic  crude  oil,  from  aviation  gasoline  to 
insect  poisons  and  synthetic  rubber.  If  you  look  at  the 
map  of  Canada  you  will  see  why  the  main  refineries  are 
located  at  Sarnia. 

Southern  Ontario  has  many  people  in  a fairly  small 
area.  More  than  half  of  these  families  have  cars.  South- 


Assembly  Line 

The  assembly  line  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  things.  The  photograph  above  shows 
washing  machines  being  manufactured  in  this 
way.  The  machines  are  on  a moving  track 
and  as  they  move  along  parts  are  added  until 
the  washer  is  complete. 
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ern  Ontario  is  one  of  the  main  manufacturing  areas  of 
North  America.  It  takes  many  oil  products  to  keep  all 
the  factory  machinery  running. 

We  learned  in  Chapter  4 that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  move  crude  oil  to  the  main  market  areas  than  to  bring 
all  the  products  made  from  crude  oil  across  the  country. 
For  the  same  reason,  logs  for  making  furniture  are  brought 
into  Southern  Ontario  and  Quebec  from  the  Shield  region. 
The  wood  is  made  into  furniture  near  the  market  areas. 
It  requires  much  more  care  to  move  a table  than  a log. 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

We  have  seen  how  fortunate  this  region  is  in  being  so 
close  to  raw  materials,  power,  food,  and  transportation. 
But  there  is  not  much  use  making  things  unless  there  are 
people  to  buy  them.  The  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  have 
more  people  close  at  hand  to  buy  things  than  any  other 
region  of  Canada.  The  people  in  this  region  of  Canada 
can  readily  sell  the  things  they  manufacture  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  reason  is  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  waterway  flows  through 
this  whole  region. 

Ships  could  not  always  travel  from  Port  Arthur  right 
down  to  Quebec.  There  are  waterfalls  and  rapids  that 
used  to  stop  ships  from  sailing  from  Lake  Superior  into 
Lake  Huron.  Niagara  Falls  and  a number  of  rapids  pre- 
vented ships  from  sailing  from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  On- 
tario. The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  used  to  pre- 
vent ships  from  sailing  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 
As  we  shall  read  later,  canals  were  built  which  now  make 
it  possible  for  ships  to  go  all  the  way  through  the  whole 
waterway  without  having  to  unload,  provided  the  ships 
are  not  too  big  to  get  through  the  canals. 


A Small  Lake  Freighter 

The  rapids  at  the  right  of  the  picture  are  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
canal  allows  the  ship  to  go  around  the  rapids.  This  ship  is  deep  in  the 
water.  You  can  see  that  it  is  carrying  a deck  load  of  pulp  wood  logs. 


The  smallest  canals  are  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
where  the  river  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Here  the  canals  are  only 
fourteen  feet  deep.  Along  the  rest  of  the  system  the  canals 
are  twenty-seven  feet  deep.  This  means  that  the  big 
grain  boats  bringing  wheat  from  the  elevators  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William  cannot  get  down  to  the  ocean. 
They  can  go  only  as  far  as  Prescott  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  they  have  to  unload.  Smaller  boats  carry  the  grain 
to  Montreal,  where  it  is  loaded  on  big  boats  again  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe. 
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Super  Highway 

In  this  heavily  populated  region  express  highways  are  needed  to  handle  the 
great  numbers  of  cars  and  trucks.  More  and  more  trucks  are  being  used  to 
move  goods  where  cities  and  towns  lie  close  to  one  another. 


Canada  is  ready  to  deepen  the  canals  in  this  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  The  long  delay  in  deepening  the 
canal  system  has  been  caused  by  the  United  States.  That 
country  has  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  it  wants  the 
canals  deepened  for  ocean  ships  or  not. 

When  all  the  canals  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  are 
deep  enough  for  ocean-going  ships  there  will  be  some 
changes  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  as  well  as  in  the 
region  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  city  of  Mont- 
real will  no  longer  be  the  head  of  navigation.  As  we  have 
read,  ocean  vessels  travel  as  far  into  the  land  area  as  they 
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can  before  unloading  or  taking  on  cargo.  This  is  because 
water  transport  is  the  cheapest  way  to  move  things,  espe- 
cially bulky  things.  The  harbours  at  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Windsor,  and  Sarnia  will  likely  handle  more  shipping  than 
in  the  past.  The  amount  of  manufacturing  for  export 
will  probably  increase  around  the  Great  Lakes.  The  more 
northern  lake  ports  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur,  and 
Fort  William  will  be  affected  also.  Can  you  explain  in 
what  ways? 

The  best  network  of  roads  in  Canada  is  found  in  this 
region.  Because  there  are  many  people  living  close  to- 
gether, most  of  them  able  to  buy  cars,  good  roads  are 
needed.  The  cost  of  building  the  roads  is  not  so  high 
because  it  is  spread  out  among  many  people. 

In  Southern  Ontario  trucks  carry  just  as  much  freight 
as  the  trains  do.  Trucks  are  better  for  short  hauls  than 
trains  because  they  can  bring  the  load  right  to  the  door 
and  trains  cannot  do  this. 

FARMING 

Most  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  region  has  good 
soils.  This  is  partly  because  much  of  the  region  was 
flooded  long,  long  ago.  Huge  ice  sheets  moved  from  the 
Canadian  Shield  region  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 
and  melted  there. 

These  big  glaciers  brought  with  them  soil  and  ground- 
up rock  from  the  Shield  and  left  this  material  on  top  of 
the  ground.  Some  of  these  glacial  soils  are  poor.  Some 
are  too  stoney,  and  some  are  too  sandy.  But  most  of  the 
glacial  soils  are  good  for  farming  of  one  type  or  another. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  region  is  the  most  south- 
ern part  of  Canada.  Some  parts  of  Southern  Ontario  are 
almost  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as  California, 


Contour  Ploughing 

By  ploughing  across  the  slope  of  the  hills  instead  of  up  and  down  the  slope 
the  wise  farmer  prevents  soil  from  washing  away. 


Italy,  or  Northern  Spain,  which  are  all  warm.  But  South- 
ern Ontario  is  inland,  and  so  is  not  as  warm  as  Central 
Italy  or  Spain  which  are  near  the  sea  and,  for  that  reason, 
as  we  saw  in  Chapter  5,  have  a milder  climate.  Southern 
Ontario,  however,  is  warmer  than  most  other  parts  of 
Canada,  because  it  is  farther  south  and  because  the  Great 
Lakes  help  to  make  the  winters  warmer  and  the  summers 
cooler. 

The  Great  Lakes  moderate  the  climate  and  supply 
some  of  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  in  this  region.  The 
length  of  the  growing  season  is  longer  here  than  in  most 
parts  of  Canada  and  so  it  is  possible  to  grow  more  varieties 
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Not  all  Canada’s  Grain  is  Grown  on  the  Prairies 
The  combine  used  on  this  Ontario  farm  runs  under  its  own  power.  With  it  a 
farmer  can  harvest  enough  grain  in  one  day  to  make  55,000  loaves  of  bread. 


of  crops.  More  hay  crops  can  be  taken  each  year  from 
the  pasture  lands.  This  means  that  more  cows  can  be 
kept  here  than  on  the  same  size  farms  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Plains.  Mixed  farming  is  possible  and,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  study  of  the  Central  Plains,  this  type  of 
farming  means  that  animals,  chickens,  and  crops  are  all 
raised  on  the  same  farm.  Some  of  the  crops,  such  as  hay 
and  corn,  feed  the  animals,  the  manure  from  the  animals 
helps  keep  the  land  fertile,  and  the  farmer  usually  has  a 
good  year  for  at  least  one  of  his  crops  or  animals.  If 
wheat  prices  are  low  it  is  possible  that  the  price  of  pork 
will  be  high.  What  the  farmer  loses  on  one  crop  he  usually 
makes  up  on  another. 
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Dairy  Farm 

Since  so  many  people  live  in  cities  there  is  a good  market  for  fresh  milk  and 
butter  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  This  large  dairy  farm  is  close  to 

Toronto. 


There  is  not  nearly  as  much  mixed  farming  being  done 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  as  there  used  to  be.  Farmers 
are  now  specializing  more  and  more  in  what  they  can  best 
produce  and  sell. 

On  the  best  land  ne*ar  the  cities,  vegetables  are  grown 
to  sell  in  the  cities.  In  the  hilly  land  near  the  cities,  dairy 
cattle  are  raised  to  supply  the  big  cities  with  milk,  cheese 
and  butter.  Fruit  is  grown  near  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the 
places  where  there  is  less  danger  of  sudden  or  unexpected 
frosts.  In  the  Niagara  peninsula,  fruit  is  the  main  crop, 
especially  cherries,  grapes,  and  peaches. 
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The  large  number  of  people  living  in  cities  and  towns 
provides  the  farmers  with  a steady  market  close  at  hand 
for  their  food  crops. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  Southern  Ontario  have  electricity, 
and  it  is  unusual  to  see  a horse  working  on  a farm.  Machin- 
ery is  used  instead  of  animal  power.  This  means  that 
fewer  men  can  work  larger  farms,  so  there  are  not  as  many 
people  earning  their  living  by  farming  now  as  there  were 
a few  years  ago.  Many  of  the  men  who  used  to  work  on 
farms  now  live  and  work  in  the  cities  and  towns. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

In  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  the  cities  and  towns  are 
closer  together  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  Why 
is  this?  Look  at  the  map  on  page  118.  Do  you  remember 
why  this  section  can  support  so  many  people?  The  region 
has  good  farms,  it  is  close  to  raw  materials  and  cheap 
power,  and  it  has  good  cheap  transportation.  For  the 
same  reasons,  many  factories  choose  this  region  for  their 
location,  and  so  there  are  many  towns  and  cities  and  many 
people  living  in  them. 

Most  people  think  of  Niagara  Falls  when  they  think 
of  hydro-electric  power.  In  Ontario,  although  much 
electricity  is  provided  by  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River, 
not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  whole  of  Ontario  comes 
from  this  source.  Electricity  now  comes  from  power  plants 
along  the  Ottawa  River  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Cana- 
dian Shield.  Without  this  water  power  from  the  Shield 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most  industrial  area  of  Canada 
would  not  be  industrial  at  all 

The  two  greatest  industrial  centres  in  Canada  are 
both  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  They  are  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  Why  did  these  cities  outgrow  all  others 
in  industrial  development? 
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MONTREAL 

To  find  out  why  Montreal  has  grown  to  be  the  biggest 
city  in  Canada  we  have  to  look  not  at  Montreal  alone  but 
at  all  of  Canada.  Canada  is  a trading  nation,  the  third 
greatest  trading  country  in  the  world.  Later  in  this  book 
you  will  read  that  when  Canada  was  first  settled,  the  main 
gateway  in  and  out  of  the  country  was  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  system.  It  still  is.  Montreal  is  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  ocean-going  vessels.  Smaller  lake  vessels  can 
come  to  Montreal  from  as  far  inland  as  Port  Arthur  and 


Fort  William.  Montreal  is  a ship-loading  and  transfer 
point.  But  Canada  is  a country  not  only  of  water  trans- 
port but  also  of  land  and  air  transport.  The  main  trans- 
Canada  railway  lines  have  to  go  around  the  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  get  to  the  West.  Montreal  is  the  point 


University  of  Montreal 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  largest  school  buildings  in  the  world,  it  does  not 
contain  all  of  the  departments  of  the  University  of  Montreal. 


that  these  railways  reach  after  passing  the  Great  Lakes 
and  following  the  Ottawa  valley  route  down  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Rail  and  road  routes  from  Southern  Ontario 
also  come  to  the  city  of  Montreal. 

In  winter  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
system  freeze  over.  Then  much  of  Canada’s  trade,  com- 
ing by  land  routes,  goes  to  Montreal  and  from  there  leaves 
the  country  by  way  of  the  low  Richelieu  and  Hudson 
River  valleys  to  New  "fork  city. 

Montreal  has  grown  because  it  is  the  place  where  most 
of  the  trade  of  Canada  either  comes  into  the  country  or 
leaves  the  country.  Montreal  also  is  close  to  raw  mate- 
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rials  and  power  from  the  Shield  region,  and  food  from  the 
farms  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands,  thus  much  manufac- 
turing is  done  here  too.  Everything  from  huge  locomo- 
tives and  airplanes  to  candy  is  made  here.  A large  num- 
ber of  people  live  close  to  Montreal,  so  the  city  is  an 
important  shopping  and  marketing  centre. 


QUEBEC 

Find  the  city  of  Quebec  on  the  map  on  page  1 18.  This 
city  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  North  America. 
From  the  map  you  see  that  the  river  narrows  at  Quebec. 
Large  sailing  ships  could  not  go  any  farther  upstream  than 
Quebec,  so  the  city  used  to  be  the  head  of  sea-going  navi- 
gation on  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  with  steamships  able  to 
move  in  narrower  waters,  and  with  the  river  deepened  in 
the  shallower  places,  ocean-going  ships  can  now  go  as  far 
upstream  as  Montreal.  But  even  though  Quebec  is  not 
nearly  as  important  a harbour  as  Montreal,  the  largest 
ships  still  stop  at  Quebec.  Quebec  city  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Quebec.  Because  it  has  so  many  interest- 
ing things  to  see,  such  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  the 
Citadel,  and  because  it  is  near  Montmorency  Falls,  many 
visitors  and  tourists  go  there. 

TORONTO 

Another  manufacturing  city  almost  as  big  as  Montreal 
is  Toronto.  Find  Toronto  on  the  map  on  page  118.  If  you 
study  the  map  carefully  you  will  see  that  Toronto  is  half- 
way between  the  Detroit-Windsor  area  and  the  Montreal 
area.  "Vou  can  also  see  from  the  map  that  Toronto  is 
central  to  Southern  Ontario.  The  main  road  and  rail 
routes  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Shield  start  at  Toronto. 


Queen’s  Park,  Toronto 

This  picture  gives  some  idea  of  the  heavy  automobile  traffic  in  our  larger  cities. 

This  is  because  Toronto  is  straight  south  of  the  east  tip 
of  Georgian  Bay.  The  roads  into  the  tourist  and  mining 
areas  of  the  Shield  have  to  go  around  the  Great  Lakes. 
Americans  crossing  the  border  at  Niagara  or  Windsor  usu- 
ally go  to  Toronto  on  their  way  north  to  the  Shield. 

Toronto’s  harbour  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
just  opposite  the  Welland  Canal. 

Look  at  the  map  on  page  1 18.  From  this  map  you  can 
see  how  central  Toronto  is  to  Southern  Ontario.  Besides 
having  a central  position  for  all  kinds  of  transportation, 
Toronto  also  has  hydro-electric  power  from  the  Niagara 
and  the  Ottawa  Rivers.  Raw  materials  can  be  brought  in 
from  either  Southern  or  Northern  Ontario  by  boat,  rail,  or 
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road.  Food  is  produced  on  the  good  farm  lands  of  South- 
ern Ontario,  and  almost  one  quarter  of  all  the  people  in 
Canada  live  within  a hundred  miles  of  the  city. 

Jet  engines,  automobiles,  airplanes,  food  products, 
hardware,  paper  goods,  furniture,  almost  anything  you 
can  think  of,  are  made  in  the  Toronto  area. 


Toronto  is  also  well  known  across  Canada  as  the  city 
where  the  final  game  of  the  Canadian  Rugby  Football 
Union  is  held  to  decide  the  champion  Canadian  team. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  final  is  held  here  is  because  the 
weather  in  Toronto  is  more  likely  to  be  good  late  in  the 
fall  than  at  any  other  place  that  has  a stadium  big  enough 
to  hold  the  crowds  wanting  to  see  the  game. 

’You  may  have  heard  of  other  things  Toronto  is  known 


Avro  Jet  Engine  Factory  at  Malton,  Ontario 
These  casings  for  the  Orenda  jet  engine  are  moved  easily  about  the  factory 

on  rollers. 


for,  such  as  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  home  of  the  Toronto 
Maple  Leaf  hockey  team;  Massey-Harris  farm  imple- 
ments; the  Toronto  street  railway  and  subway  system. 

HAMILTON 

Find  this  city  on  the  map  on  page  118.  West  of  To- 
ronto about  forty  miles,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  sometimes  called  the  Steel  City. 
Why?  Hamilton  is  the  home  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
smelting  industry  in  Canada.  Strangely  enough,  Hamil- 
ton has  neither  iron  ore  nor  coal.  But  both  iron  ore  and 
coal  can  be  brought  in  by  lake  boats.  The  other  material 
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needed  in  the  blast  furnaces  to  smelt  iron  is  limestone. 
Limestone  is  quarried  at  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  is  at  the  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  land 
routes  go  either  around  the  end  of  the  lake  or  west  into 
the  western  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  It  is  in 
a good  position  from  which  to  distribute  goods  going  into 
or  coming  out  of  South-western  Ontario. 


LONDON 

Find  London  on  the  map  on  page  118.  Can  you  de- 
scribe the  position  of  this  city?  It  is  a little  harder  to 
describe  than  Hamilton  because  London  is  inland.  It  is 
not  on  any  lake.  The  city  is  halfway  between  Toronto 
and  Windsor.  It  is  central  to  the  western  part  of  South- 
ern Ontario. 

This  western  part  of  Southern  Ontario  is  the  best 
farming  district  in  Ontario.  What  would  you  expect  the 
people  of  London  to  do  for  a living?  The  main  industries 
in  London  are  connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  the 
preparing  or  packing  of  food  products,  the  buying  of  raw 
materials  from  the  farming  population,  and  the  selling  of 
manufactured  goods  to  the  people  who  live  in  Western 
Ontario. 


WINDSOR 

The  position  of  this  city  is  not  hard  to  describe  from 
the  map  on  page  118.  Windsor  is  on  the  Detroit  River 
opposite  the  American  city  of  Detroit.  Windsor  and 
Detroit  are  very  closely  linked.  Some  Canadians  who  live 
in  the  Windsor  area  work  in  Detroit,  and  some  Americans 
who  live  in  the  Detroit  area  work  in  Canada.  Both  cities 
have  the  same  kind  of  industries.  They  make  automobiles 
from  steel.  Steel,  and  the  coal  and  iron  needed  to  make  it, 


The  Detroit  River  Between  Windsor  and  Detroit 
This  waterway  is  the  busiest  in  the  world.  It  links  up  the  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  iron  ore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  manufacturing  region  of  the 
East  with  the  agricultural  region  of  the  West. 

are  very  heavy,  and  industries  using  much  steel  are  almost 
always  found  near  a waterway.  This  is  why  the  main 
automobile  factories  in  North  America  are  in  Detroit  and 
Windsor.  Both  cities  are  close  to  regions  in  which  many 
people  live  who  will  buy  automobiles. 

In  the  rocks  under  the  Windsor  region  is  a mineral  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  This  mineral  is  salt.  We  know  many 
uses  for  ordinary  salt  but  there  are  many  other  kinds  of 
salt.  Because  these  salt  minerals  are  found  here,  Windsor 
has  a chemical  industry  which  makes  such  things  as  ferti- 
lizer, acids,  and  other  products  of  a similar  kind. 
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Power  for  the  Farmer 

With  electricity  the  farmers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  make  their  work 
easier  and  reduce  chances  of  accident. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  Canadians  Live  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  Region 

More  people  live  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  region 
of  Canada  than  in  any  other  region.  Most  of  them  earn 
their  living  in  industries,  for  there  are  many  great  factories 
there.  There  is  much  mixed  farming  and  fruit-growing  in 
this  region.  The  largest  cities  in  Canada  lie  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Lowlands. 

Before  you  answer  these  questions  study  once  more 
the  photographs  and  maps  on  pages  117-138. 
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Power  for  the  Manufacturer 

The  rivers  of  the  Shield  provide  the  power  which  turns  the  wheels  of  the 
machinery  in  the  factories  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands. 


1.  What  does  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Lowlands  look  like? 

2.  What  kinds  of  trees  grow  in  this  region? 

3.  What  crops  do  the  farmers  grow? 

4.  What  are  the  biggest  cities  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Low- 
lands? Why  are  these  cities  so  big?  Where  are  they? 

5.  How  do  most  of  the  people  in  this  region  earn  their 
living? 

6.  Where  do  the  cities  get  their  power? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  region  im- 
portant to  the  region  in  which  you  live? 
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Chapter  8 

HOW  CANADIANS  LIVE  IN  THE  NORTHLAND 


Words  to  Learn 


drainage 
uranium 
forecast 
disturbance 
weather  stations 
tree  line 
food  value 
caribou 
atomic 


accurate 

affect 

warning 

training 

necessities 

expensive 

comfortable 

available 
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Chapter  8 

How  Canadians  Live  in  the  Northland 

A REGION  OF  FEW  PEOPLE 

Even  today  only  a very  few  Canadians  live  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  border  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  This  is  largely  because  the  climate 
is  warmer  along  the  southern  border  than  it  is  farther 
north.  Not  many  food  crops  will  grow  successfully  in  the 
northern  regions.  There  are  sudden  frosts  there  which 
kill  the  crops,  and  there  is  barren  soil,  ground  which  is 
frozen  all  the  time,  and  poor  drainage.  One  of  the  largest 
regions  of  Canada,  the  Northland  has  the  fewest  people. 
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THIS  REGION  IS  IMPORTANT 

But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  far  north  is  very  important  to 
all  of  us  who  live  in  Canada.  In  the  last  few  years,  scien- 
tists have  been  learning  to  use  a new  kind  of  energy,  called 
atomic  energy.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  our  houses 
will  be  heated  by  atomic  energy,  our  cars  and  our  engines 
driven  by  it.  The  main  source  of  atomic  energy  is  a 
mineral  called  uranium,  and  uranium  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  main  uran- 
ium mines  are  on  Great  Bear  Lake  at  Port  Radium,  al- 
though promising  discoveries  have  been  made  recently 
at  Uranium  City  near  Lake  Athabaska  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Saskatchewan. 

If  you  turn  to  the  map  of  the  world  on  page  8 you 
will  see  that  the  shortest  distance  from  North  America  to 
Europe  and  Asia  is  a straight  line  which  runs  through 
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Military  Aircraft  in  the  Far  North 


This  CF  ioo  is  being  made  ready  for  flight. 

Canada’s  Northland.  Nowadays  a great  deal  of  travel- 
ling is  done  by  air  and,  when  they  can,  airplanes  travel  by 
the  shortest  route.  Since  these  shortest  routes  run  through 
the  Northland,  that  region  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  for  air  travel. 

Accurate  weather  forecasts  are  necessary  if  the  air- 
planes are  to  travel  across  the  Northland  in  safety.  When 
you  have  listened  to  weather  forecasts  on  the  radio  you 
must  often  have  heard  the  announcer  say,  “A  disturb- 
ance is  approaching  from  the  north.”  Much  of  the  weather 
in  every  part  of  Canada  is  affected  by  conditions  in  the 
Arctic.  The  Canadian  government  has  built  weather  sta- 
tions all  through  the  Northland.  These  give  warnings  of 
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Getting  About  in  the  Arctic 

The  army  snowmobile  with  two-way  radio  greatly  speeds  up  the  movement 
of  people  and  equipment.  It  is  able  to  haul  many  more  goods  than  a dog 
team  and  sleigh. 

coming  storms.  They  make  it  possible  for  airplanes  to 
plan  their  flights,  and  they  save  both  lives  and  money. 

Because  the  shortest  air  routes  to  Europe  and  Asia 
cross  this  region,  the  far  north  of  Canada  has  become 
important  in  the  defence  of  North  America.  Air  force 
bases  and  army  training  stations  have  been  built  in  the 
far  north  to  guard  against  air  attacks  from  these  conti- 
nents. More  and  more  Canadian  airmen  and  soldiers  are 
being  trained  to  live  and  fly  in  the  severe  climate  of  this 
region.  The  presence  of  more  white  men  in  the  Northland 
has  brought  a great  change  to  the  life  of  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos  there. 
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THE  NORTHLAND 


People  from  Southern 
Canada  who  go  to  live  in 
the  Northland  find  a 
great  many  changes  in 
their  way  of  living.  They 
need  to  earn  more  money 
than  in  the  south  because 
it  costs  so  much  more  to 
live  in  the  Northland. 

Food  and  other  necessi- 
ties have  to  be  shipped  in 
over  long  distances,  often 
by  air.  This  makes  the 
cost  of  these  things  very 
high. 

Winters  are  long,  cold, 
and  often  windy  in  the 
Northland.  Much  fuel  is 
needed  to  heat  the  houses. 

Coal  and  oil  are  very  expensive.  Since  the  winters  are 
long  and  fuel  is  scarce  and  expensive,  houses  must  be  kept 
small  to  be  comfortable. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  Northland  region  live  in  a 
few  small  towns.  This  makes  it  easier  for  children  to  get 
to  school.  In  the  smaller  places,  schools  are  run  by  the 
different  churches  and  by  the  Dominion  government. 
Most  Eskimo  and  Indian  children  now  can  read  and 
write  in  their  own  language,  or  in  English,  or  in  both  lan- 
guages. 

In  Canada’s  Northland  live  the  Eskimos,  about  whom 
we  shall  read  more  in  a later  chapter.  The  Eskimos  are 
among  the  oldest  Canadians.  They  were  in  this  country 
long  before  the  white  man  came.  Canadians  have  learned 
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All  Canadians  Have  Much  in  Common 
Even  in  the  Northland  there  are  Christmas 
parties.  This  picture  shows  a Christmas  party 
and  two  Eskimo  girls  enjoying  a dance. 
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Learning  from  the  Eskimo 

An  igloo  is  comfortable  if  you  know  how  to  build  one.  These  men  of  the 
Canadian  Army  in  the  Northland  are  learning  how.  Can  you  see  the  dog 
team  and  sleigh  in  the  background? 


a great  deal  from  the  Eskimos  about  how  to  live  in  the 
Northland,  especially  north  of  the  tree  line.  The  Eskimos 
have  taught  us  the  best  clothing  to  wear  for  the  Arctic. 
They  have  taught  us  the  best  food  to  eat  when  living  in 
the  north  and  they  have  shown  us  how  to  travel  and  camp 
out  in  the  Northland. 

The  Eskimo  knows  that  the  secret  of  keeping  warm 
in  winter  clothing  is  not  to  wear  heavy  furs  but  to  wear 
warm  light  clothing  and  to  make  sure  that  it  is  kept  dry. 
Dry  feet  are  most  important  in  the  Arctic.  Clothing  de- 
signed and  made  by  the  Eskimos  is  far  better  than  any 
other  kind  for  the  far  north. 
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Citizens  of  Northern  Canada 

In  addition  to  other  government  duties  which  they  perform,  the  R.C.M.P. 
pay  family  allowances  to  Eskimo  families. 

People  who  live  in  the  Northland  need  a great  deal  of 
energy  to  fight  the  cold  and  to  do  their  work  in  the  harsh 
climate.  They  require  twice  as  much  food  value  as  do 
Canadians  who  live  in  milder  climates.  To  get  this  food 
value  they  eat  a great  deal  of  fat  meat.  The  Eskimos 
used  to  live  entirely  on  fat  meat  and  fish.  Since  canned 
foods  have  become  available  to  them,  their  health  has 
not  been  as  good  as  it  was  when  they  lived  on  meat  and 
fish. 

For  even  a small  number  of  people  to  live  in  the  North- 
land there  must  be  some  sources  of  food  nearby.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  great  northern  lakes  provide  fish. 
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As  we  shall  read  later,  in 
the  early  days  herds  of 
caribou  used  to  roam 
through  the  Northland. 
Today,  these  herds  are  be- 
ing killed  faster  than  their 
numbers  can  be  replaced. 

More  people  live  in 
the  western  part  of  the 
Northland  than  in  the 
eastern  part.  If  you  look 
at  the  vegetation  map  on 
page  17  you  will  see  that 
in  the  west  trees  grow 
farther  north  than  in  the 
east.  This  is  because  the 
weather  is  milder. 

Washday  in  the  Northland  The  Western  North- 

People  in  Canada  do  much  the  same  things,  land  is  easier  tO  reach  be- 
no  matter  in  what  region  of  the  country  they  cause  there  are  s£ 
live.  The  ways  in  which  they  do  them  may  . , . 

be  different.  Why  does  this  constable  of  the  Ways  into  this 
R.C.M.P.  not  use  an  electric  washing  machine  The  Alaska  highway  runs 
to  do  ,his  washing?  north  from  Edmonton  in- 

to the  Yukon  and  the 
Mackenzie  highway  into  the  Northwest  Territories  to 
Great  Slave  Lake.  Yrn  will  see  these  highways  on  the 
map  on  page  160. 

There  are  many  mines  and  oil  fields  being  developed 
in  the  Western  Northland,  so  there  is  more  travelling  and 
hauling  done  into  and  out  of  this  area.  Travel  and  trans- 
port is  by  airplane,  by  truck  and  car,  and  by  tractor  train. 
We  already  know  that  Edmonton  is  the  main  supply 
centre  for  the  Western  Northland.  As  the  population  of 
the  Northland  region  has  been  growing,  it  has  also  helped 
Edmonton  to  grow. 


le  high- 
section. 
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School  in  the  Northland 

Children  and  schools  are  very  much  the  same  in  different  parts  of  Canada. 
This  school  is  in  Yellowknife  in  the  Northland,  and  the  picture  shows  the 
pupils  of  Grades  One  and  Two  at  work. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  Canadians  Live  in  Canada’s  N orthland 

Very  few  people  live  in  the  Northland.  There  are 
Eskimos  and  Indians  who  hunt  and  trap,  Mounted  Police, 
traders,  miners  and  others.  Life  is  very  difficult  because 
of  the  cold  and  the  poor  soil,  but  the  Northland  has  re- 
cently become  very  important  to  all  Canadians. 

i.  What  does  the  land  surface  of  the  Canadian  Northland 
look  like? 
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2.  What  kinds  of  plants  grow  there? . 

3.  What  kinds  of  food  does  the  region  provide? 

4.  There  are  more  people  in  the  Northland  now  than  ever 
before.  Why?  Why  has  the  population  been  so  slow 
in  increasing? 

5.  In  what  ways  is  the  Northland  important  to  the  region 
in  which  you  live? 

6.  In  what  ways  is  the  Northland  important  to  all  of 
Canada? 


Chapter  g 


HOW  A SMALL  POPULATION 
RUNS  A BIG  COUNTRY 


Words  to  Learn 


communications  communicate 

information 
construct 
settlement 


Transportation  and  Communication 
By  land,  on  the  water,  and  in  the  air,  Canadians  have  a fine  system  of 
communications. 


Chapter  g 

How  a Small  Population  Runs  a Big  Country 

e know  now  that  Canada  is  a very  large  country, 


V V and  that  not  many  people  live  in  it.  The  population 
of  our  country  is  only  about  fifteen  million.  In  this  chap- 
ter we  are  going  to  learn  how  such  a small  population  runs 
the  business  of  a large  country. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  in  the 
picture  on  this  page.  The  few  Canadians  can  run  their 
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large  country  because  they  have  developed  a fine  system 
of  transportation  and  communication  which  allows  them 
to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 

As  we  shall  read  later  in  this  book,  when  Canada  was 
only  a small  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
river  itself  was  the  highway  by  which  people  kept  in  touch 
with  one  another  and  moved  themselves  and  their  goods. 
Later,  as  settlements  sprang  up  away  from  the  river,  roads 
were  built  to  connect  them.  Canals,  too,  were  built  so 
that  larger  boats  could  sail  around  rapids  or  from  one  lake 
to  another.  Later,  when  the  steam  engine  was  invented, 
Canada  began  to  construct  railroads. 

All  of  these  methods  of  communication,  boats,  roads, 
canals  and  railroads,  are  still  in  use  today.  To  them  have 
been  added  more  modern  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  like  airplanes,  telephones  and  telegraphs, 
radio  and  television.  In  the  pictures  on  the  pages  that 
follow  you  will  see  many  of  the  ways  by  which  people  keep 
in  touch  in  Canada.  All  of  them  together  help  Canadians 
to  run  their  country. 


Canadians  Can  Build  Highways  Anywhere 
The  kind  of  land  in  much  of  Canada,  especially  in  the  Shield  region  and  the 
Western  Mountains  region,  makes  road  building  very  difficult.  The  man  in 
this  picture  is  drilling  holes  in  the  solid  granite.  In  these  he  is  putting 


Canadians  Use  Many  Machines 

Since  the  population  of  Canada  is  so  small,  Canadians  use  a great  many 
machines  to  help  them  to  build  things  or  produce  goods. 
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Clearing  Snow 

It  is  a problem  in  Canada  to  keep  the  roads  and  airfields  open  in  winter. 


Locomotives  Can  Haul  Mile-long  Trains  Across  Canada 
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Transportation  in  the  Cities 

Street  railways  move  millions  of  people  about  our  cities.  Now  Canada’s  first 
subway  has  been  built  in  Toronto. 
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Ship,  Road  and  Rail  Combine  to  Open  Iron  Ore  Mines  in  the  Shield 


Moving  Canada’s  Grain  by  Water 
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Coastal  Shipping 

In  the  Western  Mountains  region  it  is  easier  to  travel  by  water  than  by  land. 
Why  is  this  so?  This  picture  will  give  you  the  answer. 


Unloading  Supplies  from  an  R.C.A.F.  Air  Transport 
The  snowmobile  and  trailer  can  move  more  goods  than  the  dog  team  that  yo 
will  see  in  the  picture  on  page  37. 
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Transportation  by  Land:  Highways 
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Transportation  by  Land:  Railways 


Transportation  by  Air:  Airlines 


Sortinc  Mail  in  a Canadian  Post  Office 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The  photographs  on  pages  155,  156,  157,  158,  and  159 
show  one  way  in  which  Canadians  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other.  They  show  how  Canadians  move  themselves 
and  their  goods  about  the  country  in  cars,  trucks,  trains, 
buses  and  by  other  means.  Just  as  important  as  trans- 
portation in  running  the  business  of  our  country  are  rapid 
communications. 

You  already  know,  and  perhaps  have  made  use  of,  some 
of  the  methods  of  communication.  A letter  can  bring  new 
shoes  or  tools  to  a prairie  farm  from  a distant  mail  order 
store.  The  telephone  can  bring  groceries  to  the  door 
from  a store  a few  blocks  away.  A man  in  Vancouver, 
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British  Columbia,  by  lift- 
ing his  telephone,  can,  in 
a minute,  start  steel  mov- 
ing on  its  way  across  the 
continent  from  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

But,  more  than  any 
other  means  of  communi- 
cation, the  radio  has  be- 
come important  to  Cana- 
dians as  a way  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  one  anoth- 
er. It  is  almost  the  only 
means  of  communication 
in  the  Northland.  There, 
in  a few  hours,  a radio 
message  can  start  a hos- 
pital plane  on  its  way 
from  the  south  to  pick  up 
an  injured  man  or  to 
bring  a doctor  to  a sick  child.  It  is  by  radio  that  the 
weather  stations  send  out  their  information  about  weather 
conditions  and  it  is  by  radio  that  airplanes  receive  this 
information.  Ships  at  sea  receive  information  by  radio 
about  the  weather  and  about  possible  dangers  in  their 
path.  Messages  can  be  sent  by  radio  to  people  aboard 
ships  and  moving  planes. 

The  radio  provides  entertainment,  also,  for  Canadians. 
All  across  Canada,  on  Saturday  nights  during  the  winter 
season,  people  pause  to  listen  to  a hockey  broadcast  from 
Toronto.  A Canadian  in  Vancouver  can  listen  to  a chorus 
singing  in  Halifax,  and  a message  of  importance  to  our 
nation  can  be  heard  all  over  the  country.  Canadians  in 
every  region  or  province  hear  and  enjoy  the  same  things 
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Telephone  Communication 
If  the  business  of  Canada  is  to  be  run  well, 
communications  must  be  kept  in  repair. 
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at  the  same  time.  The  radio  links  Canadians  in  all  parts 
of  our  country  more  closely  together. 

In  the  last  few  years,  a new  means  of  communication 
has  been  added  to  the  others.  This  is  television.  An  event 
like  a football  game  can  be  televised  by  means  of  special 
television  cameras  and  sent  out  over  the  air  by  television 
broadcasting  networks.  Miles  away  from  the  game,  people 
in  their  own  homes  can  see  the  game  being  played.  Tele- 
vision has  only  started  in  Canada.  Before  too  many  years, 
however,  there  will  be  centres  for  sending  television  images 
in  most  of  the  regions  of  Canada. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
How  a Small  Population  Runs  a Big  Country 

Canada  is  a very  large  country  with  a small  population. 
To  run  their  large  country  Canadians  have  developed  a 
fine  system  of  transportation,  by  land,  by  water  and  in 
the  air,  and  of  communication  by  letter,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio  and  television. 
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CANADIANS  MAKE  THINGS, 
SELL  THINGS  AND  DO  THINGS 


Words  to  Learn 


raw  materials  dweller 

specialize 
principle 
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Working  for  the  City 

Some  Canadians  earn  their  living  by  operating  our  cities. 


Chapter  io 

Canadians  Make  Things,  Sell  Things  and  Do  Things 

In  the  past,  most  Canadians  lived  on  farms,  but  all  across 
Canada  today  more  of  our  people  live  in  cities  and 
towns  than  anywhere  else.  Many  of  the  town  dwellers 
earn  their  living  by  making  things.  This  is  called  manu- 
facturing. 

To  make  something  it  is  necessary  to  have  raw  mate- 
rials. To  make  a radio,  for  example,  plastic  or  wood  for 
the  cabinet  is  needed  and  metal  and  glass  for  the  radio 
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The  Breadman  Sells  Service 
The  delivery  man  helps  to  make  living  in  the  city  convenient. 

itself.  When  the  raw  materials  have  been  obtained,  power 
is  needed  to  run  machines,  to  saw  the  wood  and  to  bend 
and  drill  the  metal.  The  men  and  women  who  run  these 
machines  must  have  some  skill  in  their  job. 

Goods  are  made  to  be  sold  to  people  who  want  them 
and  who  have  the  money  to  buy  them.  A market  for  the 
product  must  be  available,  close  at  hand.  Transportation, 
too,  is  needed  so  that  the  manufacturer  can  deliver  his 
product  to  his  customers. 

For  manufacturing,  then,  we  need  raw  materials, 
power,  skilled  workmen,  a market  for  the  product,  and 
transportation. 

In  Canada  our  main  manufacturing  centres  are  where 
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Canadians  Work  on  Farms 

This  is  a herd  of  Holstein  dairy  cows  in  their  stable  on  a Southern  Ontario 
dairy  farm.  The  milking  is  done  by  machine. 


all  these  things  are  close  at  hand.  In  Chapter  7 we  learned 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  is  the  main  manufactur- 
ing region  in  Canada  because  raw  materials  are  found  just 
to  the  north,  power  is  plentiful  both  from  the  Shield  and 
from  the  rivers  of  this  area,  and  the  region  has  a large 
population  to  supply  both  market  and  workers.  Water, 
road,  rail,  and  air  transportation  are  all  convenient  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  Both  of  Canada’s  largest  manu- 
facturing cities  are  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  These 
cities,  as  we  know,  are  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

There  are  many  other  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Lowlands.  Where  there  are  several  places 
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close  by  with  almost  the  same  advantages  of  location, 
sometimes  a number  of  small  cities  develop  instead  of 
one  large  city.  Kitchener,  Guelph,  Galt,  Brantford  are 
all  manufacturing  cities  and  are  all  within  a few  miles  of 
each  other.  All  are  near  an  area  with  a large  population 
which  will  use  the  goods  manufactured  in  these  towns. 
All  have  road  and  rail  transportation.  All  have  skilled 
workers.  Guelph  and  Brantford  are  closer  to  Hamilton 
and  so  have  specialized  more  than  Kitchener  in  steel 
goods.  Kitchener  is  more  central  to  a good  farm  region 
and  so  has  specialized  more  in  food  products. 

This  same  principle  is  generally  true  all  across  Can- 
ada. In  some  places,  such  as  Montreal  or  Toronto,  there 
is  more  variety  of  manufacturing  than  in  others.  This 
may  be  because  all  sorts  of  raw  materials  are  to  be  found 
nearby;  or  it  may  be  because  the  best  and  largest  markets 
are  available.  Where  there  is  not  the  variety  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  where  there  is  not  the  large  market  there  will 
be  less  manufacturing.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Central 
Plains.  There  are  many  other  things  which  help  to  de- 
termine what  is  manufactured  in  a town  or  city.  Toronto, 
for  example,  has  many  meat  packing  plants,  because  it  is 
a city  with  a large  population  which  consumes  meat  in 
quantities.  Some  of  the  small  towns  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula specialize  in  canning  vegetables  and  fruits  because 
they  are  in  the  area  where  these  are  grown  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  taken  straight  from  the  fields  to  the  factories 
are  certain  to  be  fresh. 

Not  all  cities  are  manufacturing  cities,  and  not  all 
people  in  cities  earn  their  living  by  making  things.  Many 
people,  both  men  and  women,  are  occupied  in  selling 
goods  from  the  manufacturing  centres  in  stores.  If  a great 
number  of  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  sold,  the  stores 
must  be  situated  close  to  the  areas  with  the  largest  popu- 
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lation.  For  this  reason, 
the  biggest  shopping  dis- 
tricts are  usually  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  cities. 

This  is  true  of  Calgary 
and  Regina,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Chapter  4,  pages 
76  and  79. 

In  a small  town  one 
man  might  be  very  good 
at  repairing  electric  irons 
but  he  would  not  be  able 
to  earn  his  living  doing 
this  one  thing  only.  There 
would  not  be  enough 
irons  needing  repairs  to 
keep  him  busy  all  the 
time.  In  a large  city  the 
same  man  could  be  em- 
ployed in  mending  elec- 
tric irons  only.  Many  people  in  large  cities  earn  their 
living  by  repairing  and  servicing  machinery,  cars  or  house- 
hold equipment. 

Still  other  people  in  Canada  earn  their  living  by  pro- 
viding service.  They  do  not  make  anything,  they  do  not 
repair  anything;  they  sell  service.  Transportation  work- 
ers come  in  this  large  group;  so  do  bus  drivers,  railway 
engineers,  elevator  operators,  pilots,  streetcar  conductors. 
Can  you  name  other  kinds  of  workers  who  provide  service? 

With  so  many  Canadians  living  in  towns  and  cities, 
there  are  needed  people  whose  jobs  are  to  keep  the  towns 
and  cities  running.  The  water  works  must  be  operated, 
the  sewers  must  be  kept  in  repair,  the  garbage  must  be 
collected.  All  these  things  must  be  done  if  city  people 
are  to  continue  to  live  in  health  and  comfort. 
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Some  Canadians  Move  People 
from  Place  to  Place 
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Of  all  the  ways  of  earning  a living  that  we  have  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  which  is  the  most  important?  This 
is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer  because  every  job 
helps  to  make  living  in  Canada  comfortable  and  secure. 
Each  wage  earner  does  his  part  to  make  Canada  the 
country  that  it  is. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About  How 
Canadians  Make  Things,  Sell  Things  and  Do  Things 

Canadians,  as  we  know,  earn  their  living  in  many  ways. 
Some  are  farmers,  others  lumbermen,  miners  and  fisher- 
men. But  nowadays  in  Canada,  most  of  the  people  live 
in  cities  or  in  towns.  They  earn  their  living  by  making 
things,  by  selling  the  things  that  others  make,  by  repairing 
things,  and  by  selling  service.  All  of  these  people,  work- 
ing together,  help  to  make  Canada  a good  country  to 
live  in. 
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Grandstand  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto 


Chapter  n 
Living  In  Canada 

CANADIANS  ARE  GREAT  TRAVELLERS 

We  know  now  that  Canada  is  a large  country  with  a 
small  population.  In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
one  another,  to  run  their  businesses  and  their  govern- 
ments, Canadians  must  travel  a great  deal.  Canadians 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  the  world’s  greatest  travellers. 

Canada,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  9,  has  two  main  rail- 
way systems,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  The  Canadian 
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Pacific,  which  also  operates  steamships  and  airlines,  is  the 
largest  travel  service  in  the  world.  The  railways  tie  to- 
gether the  six  regions  and  ten  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  Canada  to  exist  as  one  country 
from  sea  to  sea.  Now,  as  you  will  see  on  the  maps  on 
pages  118,  160,  161,  and  162,  highways,  airlines,  and  water- 
ways are  helping  the  railways  in  the  important  task  of 
uniting  our  country. 

Trains  carry  the  wheat  and  meat  of  the  Central  Plains 
region  to  the  west  coast  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands. 
They  bring  lumber  from  British  Columbia  and  machinery 
from  Ontario  back  to  the  Central  Plains. 

Where  the  goods  from  the  eastern  regions  are  ex- 
changed for  the  goods  from  the  western  regions  stand  the 
cities  of  Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur. 

Where  the  goods  of  the  Northland  region  are  ex- 
changed for  the  goods  of  the  southern  regions  the  cities 
of  Edmonton  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  located. 


Canada’s  strength  lies  in  the  variety  of  its  regions 

Each  of  the  six  regions  contributes  something  that 
the  others  do  not,  to  living  in  Canada.  As  a result,  we  are 
all  richer  because  of  the  specialties  of  the  different  regions. 

The  specialties  of  the  Canadian  Shield  region  are 
mineral  and  wood  products.  Nickel  comes  only  from  the 
Shield.  It  is  used  in  all  our  regions.  Many  other  minerals,, 
such  as  iron,  come  from  the  Shield. 

The  specialties  of  the  Central  Plains  are  grain,  meat 
and  oil.  Automobiles  in  Southern  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  run  on  gasoline  from  Alberta  crude  oil.  Farmers 
in  Alberta  drive  cars  made  in  Windsor  or  Oshawa  by  work- 
ers who  eat  bread  and  meat  products  made  out  of  wheat 
and  cattle  from  the  Central  Plains. 


The  Canadian  Rugby  Football  Final 
In  Varsity  Stadium,  Toronto,  East  meets  West  for  the  Grey  Cup,  symbol  of 
the  Canadian  championship. 


The  specialties  of  the  Western  Mountains  region  are 
wood  products  and  fish.  Most  of  the  buildings  con- 
structed in  Canada  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  doors 
and  other  wooden  parts  made  from  British  Columbia 
lumber.  Almost  every  Canadian  who  has  ever  gone  on 
a picnic  or  taken  a lunch  to  work  has  eaten  British  Colum- 
bia salmon. 

The  specialty  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  is  manu- 
facturing. Canadians  everywhere  wear  clothing,  such  as 
shoes,  socks,  shirts  or  sweaters,  which  were  made  in  Mont- 
real or  Toronto. 

The  specialties  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  are  fish  and 
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shipping.  Fresh  fish  or  lobsters  eaten  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  come  from  the  Maritimes.  Summer  camp  or 
cottage  owners  run  small  boats  made  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Many  of  the  railway  cars  that  haul  goods  for  all  Canada 
are  manufactured  in  this  eastern  region. 

The  specialties  of  the  Northland  are  uranium  and  gold. 
Some  day,  if  atomic  power  becomes  our  main  source  of 
power,  the  Northland  may  be  the  most  important  region 
of  Canada.  This  Northland  region  is  one  of  our  main 
areas  of  defence.  The  air  fields  and  weather  stations  in 
the  north  are  of  great  importance  in  keeping  North  Amer- 
ica safe. 

Each  region  of  Canada  has  something  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  rest  of  the  country.  All  of  Canada  benefits 
from  each  of  its  regions  and  each  region  benefits  from  all 
the  others.  In  spite  of  its  small  population  Canada  is  an 
important  country.  It  is  much  stronger  than  any  other 
country  of  equal  population.  This  strength  comes  from 
the  variety  of  its  regions  and  the  specialties  of  each  of 
these.  It  comes,  too,  from  the  fact  that  Canadians  have 
learned  the  arts  of  transportation.  They  have  the  ability 
to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  and  to  exchange  the 
specialties  of  each  region  over  long  distances. 

Canadians  live  in  every  region  of  Canada  and  work 
there  to  earn  a living.  These  Canadians,  working  all 
across  Canada,  help  to  make  living  in  Canada  better  for 
all  of  us. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
Living  in  Canada 

We  know  that  Canada  is  a land  made  up  of  six  regions. 
Each  of  the  regions  has  a specialty  which  it  exchanges  for 
the  specialties  of  the  other  regions.  In  this  way  all  of 
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Canada  benefits  from  each  of  the  regions.  Because  of  the 
variety  of  the  regions  and  the  ability  of  Canadians  to 
exchange  the  specialties,  Canada  is  a fine  land  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 


SELF-TEST 


1.  What  are  the  four  types  of  natural  vegetation  found  in 
Canada? 

2.  Name  the  six  regions  of  Canada. 

3.  Name  two  specialties  of  each  region  of  Canada. 

4.  Match: 


(a)  Sudbury 

(b)  Labrador 

(c)  Port  Arthur 

(d)  Drumheller 

(e)  Leduc 

(f)  Okanagan  Valley 

(g)  Kitimat 

(h)  Corner  Brook 

(i)  Gander 

(j)  Port  Radium 

5.  Complete  these  sentences: 
The  region  is 


uranium 

paper  mills 

coal 

iron 

nickel 

aluminum 

airport 

oil 

apples 

storage  elevators 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(0 


Canada. 
Power  for 
River. 


the  most  southern  part  of 
Calgary  is  generated  from  the  


mixed  with  steel  makes  a strong  metal  which 

will  stand  heat. 

Most  goods  sent 


pass 


east  from  the  prairies 

through  the  city  of . 

The are  the  largest  trees  in  Canada. 

In  the  Western  Mountains  region,  people  have 
built  their  towns  in  the . 
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(g)  St.  John’s  is  a city  in . 

(h)  Grain  boats  from  Fort  William  can  go  as  far  as 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

(i)  The  is  the  largest  travelling  service  in  the 

world. 

(j)  The  city  of is  the  main  supply  centre  for  the 

Western  Northland. 


6.  Identify  the  following: 

(a)  Tundra 

(b)  Natural  vegetation 

(c)  Dory 

(d)  Naval  base 


(e)  Refining 

(f)  Coniferous  trees 

(g)  Manufacturing 

(h)  Raw  materials 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  collections  of  photographs  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  each  of  the  six  regions  we  have  studied. 

2.  On  a large  outline  map  of  Canada  paste  the  photo- 
graphs that  best  show  what  each  region  is  like.  Make 
sure  you  put  the  pictures  in  their  right  locations. 

3.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  Canadian  Shield  place  the 
names  of  the  mining  towns  from  which  the  following 
minerals  come:  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  uranium, 
radium,  nickel,  iron. 
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Canada  by  Robinson  and  Robinson.  Longmans  Green  & 
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Chapter  12 

THE  FIRST  CANADIANS  COME  FROM  ASIA 


Words  to 

Learn 

kayaks 

clearing 

cache 

probably 

travois 

charred 

pemmican 
waterproof 
girdle  (trees) 

carvings 
totem  poles 
dug-out 

Chapter  12 

The  First  Canadians  Come  From  Asia 

How  did  people  first  come  to  Canada? 

When  the  first  Europeans  came  to  this  country 
they  found  Indians  or  Eskimos  living  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  North  America.  No  one  knows  exactly  where  these 
people  came  from  or  how  they  came. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  think  that  they 
came  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  earliest  peoples 
we  know  of  in  the  world  lived  in  Asia,  and  at  Bering  Strait, 
as  you  will  see  on  the  map  of  Canada  in  an  atlas,  the 
shores  of  Asia  and  North  America  lie  very  close  together. 
Islands  are  strung  between  them  so  that  even  small  boats 
might  have  crossed  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 

Perhaps  at  certain  times  the  ocean  level  fell  and  there 
was  a bridge  of  dry  land  on  which  they  could  have  walked 
across.  People  may  have  crossed,  a few  at  a time,  for 
many  hundreds  of  years.  Slowly  they  spread  all  over 
North  and  South  America. 

They  brought  certain  things  with  them,  such  as  bows 
and  arrows  to  hunt  with,  and  nets  for  fishing.  They 
could  chip  stone  to  make  arrow  heads  and  they  knew  how 
to  make  baskets.  They  probably  had  dogs. 

These  were  the  things  they  had  to  help  them  live  in 
a great  new  continent.  As  they  spread  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  they  had  to  learn  news  ways  of  living. 
They  found  one  part  of  such  a big  continent  as  North 
America  very  different  from  another,  and  the  ways  of 
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living  in  each  had  to  be  different.  We 
shall  see  how  they  learned  to  live  in 
their  new  home  regions. 

ESKIMOS:  SEALS  AND  SNOW 

Suppose  you  had  to  live  in  a land 
covered  with  snow  beside  a sea  cov- 
ered with  ice.  The  summer  is  very 
short,  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  trees 
or  most  plants,  and  almost  the  only 
land  animal  is  the  caribou. 

That  is  the  kind  of  country  the 
Eskimos  learned  to  live  in  and  that 
is  where  they  still  live,  all  along  the 
sea  coast  of  the  Arctic  region.  In  the 
short  summer  season  they  live  on  the 
meat  of  the  caribou,  and  they  make 
clothing  and  summer  tents  out  of 
caribou  skin. 
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But  when  winter  comes  the  caribou  move  south.  The 
Eskimos  make  kayaks,  narrow  boats,  covered  on  top, 
which  have  room  for  only  one  person  to  sit  and  paddle. 
With  a harpoon,  a kind  of  spear,  they  kill  seals.  Through 
the  long  dark  winter  the  seal  keeps  the  Eskimos  warm  and 
well  fed.  The  Eskimo  woman  makes  clothing  out  of  seal 
skin,  sewing  it  with  sinews  so  fine  that  the  garment  is 
waterproof.  Seal  oil  is  burned  in  the  little  stone  lamp 
that  the  Eskimo  uses  to  light  the  igloo  and  heat  his  broth. 
Seal  meat  and  fat  are  almost  all  he  has  to  eat  in  winter. 

The  skin  tent  is  too  cold  for  winter.  Then,  the 
Eskimos  make  igloos,  which  are  rounded  houses  built  of 
snow  blocks.  With  a knife  that  has  a very  long  blade, 
the  Eskimo  chops  out  blocks  of  snow.  If  the  snow  is 
just  right,  he  can  build  an  igloo  in  an  hour.  Eskimos  train 
dogs  to  pull  their  sleds.  Long  ago  they  invented  snowshoes 
so  that  they  could  walk  more  easily  over  the  snow. 

Most  people  like  to  make  beautiful  things.  Eskimos 
have  no  materials  to  work  with  except  bone  and  ivory 
from  walrus  tusks.  Of  these  they  make  carvings  of  seals 
and  caribou,  dog  teams,  polar  bears  and  other  things  they 
often  see. 

PACIFIC  COAST  INDIANS:  SALMON  AND  BIG  TREES 

Now  suppose  that  you  had  lived  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast  with  its  dense  forests  and  its  many  rivers.  What 
would  you  have  eaten  and  how  would  you  have  travelled? 

We  have  already  learned  that  salmon  come  up  all  the 
Pacific  coast  rivers  every  year  to  lay  their  eggs.  The 
Indians  used  to  come  to  the  river  banks  with  nets  or 
harpoons  and  catch  as  many  salmon  as  they  could.  They 
ate  all  they  wanted  and  dried  or  smoked  the  rest  so  that 
they  would  have  something  to  eat  during  the  rest  of  the 
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year.  When  berries  ripened  they  picked  and  ate  them. 

Very  large  trees  grow  along  the  Pacific  coast.  When 
the  Indians  wanted  to  make  a boat,  they  cut  down  one  of 
these  big  trees.  Then  they  hollowed  out  the  trunk  by 
burning  the  wood,  scraping  out  the  charred  part  and 
burning  and  scraping  till  they  had  a kind  of  boat  called 
a dug-out.  Dug-outs  were  large  and  heavy,  but  they 
were  strong  enough  to  use  for  fishing  in  the  sea. 

Haida,  Tlingit  and  Bellacoola  were  the  names  of  some 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians.  They  made 
very  finely  woven  baskets  to  hold  dried  fish  and  carry 
berries.  The  Pacific  Coast  Indians  were  skilful  wood 
workers.  They  split  great  trees  with  bone  wedges  and 
stone  hammers  to  get  planks,  and  built  long-houses,  forty 
to  a hundred  feet  in  length.  At  the  entrance  to  the  chiefs’ 
houses  stood  well  carved  totem  poles. 

BARREN  GROUNDS  INDIANS:  FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  CARIBOU 

South  of  the  Arctic  region  where  the  Eskimos  live,  is 
a bare,  partly  frozen  land.  Only  moss  and  very  small  trees 
or  bushes  grow  there.  This  cold  region  is  called  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds.  Caribou  lived  there,  and  Barren  Grounds 
Indians  lived  on  the  caribou.  The  caribou  moved  in  great 
herds,  eating  the  moss  and  bushes,  and  the  Indians  fol- 
lowed them. 

When  they  had  more  caribou  meat  than  they  needed 
for  food,  they  dried  or  froze  what  was  left  and  stored  it  in 
a cache.  A cache  is  a wooden  box  raised  on  poles  above 
the  ground  so  that  wild  animals  cannot  destroy  the  food 
left  in  it.  The  Indians  could  come  back  to  their  cache 
and  find  food  to  eat  when  no  caribou  herds  were  near. 
Explorers  and  trappers  still  store  food  in  caches  just  as 
the  Indians  did. 


A Caribou 

What  Indians  were  followers  of  the  caribou? 


In  the  winter,  dogs  or  men  on  snowshoes  pulled  tobog- 
gans with  packs  of  clothing  and  tent  poles  on  them.  In 
spring  and  summer,  dogs  dragged  the  tent  poles.  Trees 
were  small  and  so  scarce  that  the  tent  poles,  which  were 
made  from  trees,  had  to  be  carried  along  from  place  to 
place.  Tents  and  clothing  were  made  out  of  caribou  skin. 

Some  of  these  Indians  discovered  the  copper  deposits 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  They  made 
themselves  copper  knives,  and  because  of  these  one  of 
the  tribes  was  called  'Yellow  Knives.  Very  few  Indian 
tribes,  before  white  men  came,  used  any  kind  of  metal. 
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PLAINS  INDIANS!  FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  BUFFALO 

Over  the  Great  Plains  south  of  the  caribou  country, 
buffaloes  used  to  roam  in  great  herds.  Just  as  the  Barren 
Grounds  Indians  followed  the  caribou,  the  Plains  Indians 
followed  the  buffalo. 

At  first  the  Indians  killed  buffaloes  by  setting  the 
grass  on  fire  and  driving  them  close  together,  or  by  driving 
them  between  rough  fences,  and  then  shooting  them  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Later,  when  the  Plains  Indians  got 
horses,  they  could  chase  the  buffalo  on  horseback. 

Horses  came  to  this  continent  with  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. Soon  they  spread  all  over  the  western  plains. 


The  Indians  learned  to  cache  their  food  to  protect  it  from  wild  animals. 
“Cache”  comes  from  a French  word  which  means  “to  hide”. 
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Before  the  Plains  Indians  got  horses  they  used  dogs  to 
pull  the  travois.  A travois  was  made  of  two  poles  har- 
nessed to  the  dog  at  one  end.  Packs  of  food  or  clothing 
were  tied  to  these  poles  and  the  other  ends  dragged  on 
the  ground.  Later,  horses  sometimes  pulled  the  travois. 

Some  of  the  Plains  tribes  were  called  Blackfeet  and 
Assiniboine,  and  there  were  many  others. 

Tents  and  clothing  were  made  of  buffalo  skins.  When 
there  was  more  buffalo  meat  on  hand  than  the  tribe  could 
eat,  the  women  made  what  was  left  into  pemmican.  They 
dried  the  meat,  pounded  it  fine  with  stone  hammers, 
packed  it  in  skin  bags  and  sealed  them  with  melted  fat. 
The  pemmican  was  light  to  carry  and  would  keep  for 
months.  How  to  make  pemmican  was  one  of  the  useful 
things  which  explorers  and  fur  traders  later  learned  from 
the  Indians. 


WOODS  INDIANS:  CANOE  MAKERS 

When  we  think  of  Indians,  we  think  of  birch  bark 
canoes,  but  not  all  Indians  made  them.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Eskimos  made  kayaks  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians 
made  dug-outs.  The  eastern  Woods  Indians  invented  the 
birch  bark  canoe.  They  lived  in  the  wooded  country 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Woods  Cree  and  Ojibway  were  the  names  of  two  of  their 
tribes. 

There  are  many  rivers  and  lakes  in  this  country  and 
the  Indians  found  it  much  easier  to  travel  by  water  than 
to  walk  through  the  woods.  People  on  a journey  often 
had  to  go  overland  from  one  lake  or  river  to  another, 
and  for  this  they  needed  a kind  of  boat  they  could  easily 
carry.  So  they  invented  the  light,  graceful  canoe,  the 
kind  we  all  know  and  that  many  people  still  use. 


Where  the  First  Canadians  Lived 


The  Woods  Indians  made  snares  to  catch  rabbits  and 
other  small  animals,  and  they  made  nets  to  catch  fish  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  They  cooked  food  in  wood  or  bark 
vessels  by  putting  in  heated  stones.  They  ate  berries  and 
lived  in  tents  covered  with  skin  or  bark.  Since  they  lived 
in  the  woods  they  used  bark  or  wood  for  many  things, 
but  canoe-making  was  their  most  important  work,  and 
this  required  the  greatest  skill. 

HURON-IROQUOIS : INDIAN  FARMERS 

Most  Indians,  as  we  have  seen,  travelled  from  place 
to  place  following  the  salmon  or  the  caribou  or  the  buffalo. 
The  Huron-Iroquois  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  lived  much 
of  the  time  in  villages.  They  were  the  most  settled  of 
all  the  Indians  in  what  is  now  Canada. 

Champlain  lived  among  these  Indians  and  he  wrote 
an  account  of  their  ways.  He  said  that  they  lived  in 
houses  covered  with  bark  and  lit  their  cooking  fires  in  the 
centre  of  the  house.  There  was  no  way  for  the  smoke 
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to  get  out  except  by  a hole  in  the  roof,  and  Champlain 
said  that  the  smoke  in  the  houses  almost  blinded  him. 
The  Indians  wore  clothing  and  moccasins  made  of  deer- 
skin. Sometimes  they  decorated  the  skins  with  porcupine 
quills  dyed  in  bright  colours.  They  made  their  cooking 
vessels  out  of  clay.  The  men  were  hunters  who  killed 
deer,  wild  turkeys  and  small  animals,  and  caught  fish. 

The  women  were  the  farmers.  Champlain  wrote,  “The 
women  have  charge  of  the  sowing  and  gathering,  and  of 
providing  wood  for  the  winter.”  They  girdled  the  trees, 
that  is,  they  cut  off  a band  of  bark  all  round  the  trunk. 
This  killed  the  tree  and  it  could  easily  be  chopped  or 
burned  down.  In  the  clearing  the  Indian  women  planted 
corn,  squash  and  beans,  all  in  the  same  field.  In  spring 
they  tapped  maple  trees  and  made  maple  sugar. 

When  the  Indians  went  on  a journey  in  the  winter, 
Champlain  wrote,  they  made  “a  kind  of  wooden  sledge 
on  which  they  draw  their  loads  over  the  ice  quickly  and 
without  any  difficulty.” 

Since  these  Indians  lived  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
they  were  the  first  to  come  in  contact  with  Europeans 
who  came  to  this  continent.  From  them  the  new  settlers 
learned  how  to  raise  squash  and  beans,  and  to  make 
maple  sugar. 


What  We  Have  Learned  about 
How  the  First  Canadians  Lived 

We  have  seen  how  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  Canada 
learned  to  live  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Eskimos  lived  on  seals,  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians  on 
salmon,  the  Barren  Grounds  Indians  on  caribou.  The 
Plains  Indians  followed  the  buffalo,  the  Woods  Indians 


The  Eskimo  and  His  Dogteam 

Even  today  the  dogteam  and  sleigh  is  used  in  the  Canadian  Northland,  as  we 
have  already  read.  Other  methods  of  travel  are  being  used  there  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  dogteam  will  always  be  used.  Can  you  tell  why? 

trapped  small  animals,  the  Huron-Iroquois  Indians  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley  killed  deer  and  wild  turkeys  and 
raised  corn  and  squash  for  food. 

When  they  travelled  on  land  the  Eskimos  and  Barren 
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Grounds  Indians  used  dogs  harnessed  to  sleds.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  trees  were  large  enough  to  make  dug- 
outs  which  could  be  paddled  through  the  sea  close  to  shore. 
In  the  eastern  wooded  country  where  boats  had  to  be 
carried  from  one  lake  to  another,  they  were  made  of  light 
birch  bark. 

In  these  ways  and  many  others,  our  first  settlers 
learned  the  best  kinds  of  clothing  and  weapons,  the  best 
ways  to  travel.  They  invented  the  snowshoe,  the  birch 
bark  canoe,  pemmican  and  other  things  which  Europeans, 
when  they  came,  took  over  and  learned  to  use. 

When  you  eat  beans  or  squash  for  dinner,  or  pour 
maple  syrup  over  your  pancakes,  you  are  enjoying  a gift 
from  the  Indians  and  from  all  the  later  settlers.  When 
you  pull  your  toboggan  or  sleigh  over  the  snow,  you  are 
using  a gift  which  comes  down  to  you  from  the  Eskimos 
and  Indians.  With  all  our  modern  skill  at  invention,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  invent  anything  better  for  its 
purpose  than  the  birch  bark  canoe,  the  toboggan  or  the 
snowshoe. 


Chapter  1 3 

EUROPEANS  COME  TO  CANADA 


Words  to  Learn 


Europeans 

expedition 


inspired 

consented 

vague 

venture 

inlet 
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Chapter  13 

Europeans  Come  to  Canada 


When  did  Europeans  first  come  to  what  is  now 
Canada? 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  wide  and  rough,  some- 
times full  of  icebergs,  and  the  ships  of  long  ago  were  very 
small.  We  wonder  now  how  the  sailors  of  those  days  were 
brave  enough  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  land  in  such  tiny 
ships.  But  sailors  of  long  ago  had  no  idea  that  ships 
could  be  larger  than  theirs.  Steering  by  the  sun  and  the 
stars  they  sailed  to  many  parts  of  the  world  without  fear. 


NORSEMEN:  THE  FIRST  TO  COME 

On  the  small  map  at  the  bottom  of  page  203,  find  the 
countries  of  Norway,  Greenland,  and  Iceland. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  the  Norsemen,  who  lived  in 
what  is  now  Norway,  were  great  sailors.  Their  ships,  with 
high  points  at  both  ends,  ventured  boldly  first  to  the 
countries  that  are  now  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  then 
on  to  Iceland.  From  Iceland  a Norseman,  called  Erik  the 
Red,  sailed  to  Greenland  and  set  up  a small  colony  along 
the  shore. 

Leif  the  Lucky  was  the  son  of  Erik  the  Red.  About 
the  year  1000  Leif  sailed  westward  from  the  settlement 
on  Greenland  and  reached  the  shore  of  a land  he  had 
never  heard  of  before. 

The  Norsemen  left  no  settlements  on  our  shores  or 
any  other  signs  of  their  visits.  We  know  what  they  did 
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only  from  old  Norse  stories  and 
poems.  The  stories  are  vague  and 
they  differ  from  one  another  so  that 
we  cannot  tell  just  where  the  Norse- 
men landed.  They  called  one  place 
Flagstoneland  because  they  saw 
many  flat  stones,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador. 

Then  they  stopped  at  a shore  they 
called  Woodland  from  the  trees  they 
saw  there.  This  may  have  been  the 
coast  of  Labrador  or  of  Nova  Scotia. 
They  visited  a coast  they  called  Vin- 
land  because  they  saw  grapevines 
growing  there.  This  must  have  been 
somewhere  along  the  shore  of  New 
England. 

Perhaps  they  made  other  jour- 
neys to  the  new  world.  We  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know 
that  Norsemen  were  the 
first  men  from  Europe 
to  stand  on  the  soil  of 
v,  North  America. 

t 


A Viking  Ship 

In  the  top  picture  the  artist  has  drawn  a picture  of  an  old  Viking  ship,  which 
was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a few  years  ago.  The  other  pic- 
tures show  how  the  ship  must  have  looked  when  it  was  new,  and  when  it  had 
its  sails  and  its  crew.  They  were  very  small  ships,  but  they  made  long  and 
dangerous  voyages. 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS!  THE  DISCOVERER 

Nearly  five  hundred  years  passed  before  any  other 
Europeans  came  to  America.  People  in  Europe  at  that 
time  liked  many  things  that  came  from  the  Far  East. 
They  used  strong  spices  in  their  food,  and  these  came 
from  what  they  called  the  Spice 
Islands,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Silks  and  perfumes  and  jewels 
also  came  from  the  East,  but  to 
get  them  required  a very  long 
and  dangerous  journey  by  land. 

In  those  days,  nearly  every- 
body believed  that  the  earth 
was  flat,  but  a few  people 
thought  that  it  might  be  round. 

If  it  was  round,  these  people 


The  Path  of  the  Vikings  from  Europe  to  the  New  World 
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thought,  perhaps  they  could  sail  west  and  in  this  way 
reach  the  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Then  they  could 
easily  bring  back  gold  and  gems  and  so  open  a new  trade 
route. 

One  of  these  people  was  an  Italian  named  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  became  a sailor  when  he  was  a boy  of 
fourteen  and  went  on  many  trading  voyages  from  his  home 
city  of  Genoa.  On  his  voyages  he  thought  over  the  idea 
that  the  earth  was  round  and  that  he  might  reach  Asia 
by  sailing  west.  He  talked  over  his  plan  with  men  who 
had  studied  geography  and  some  of  them  agreed  with 
him.  It  turned  out  that  his  ideas  were  wrong  in  two  ways. 
He  thought  that  the  earth  was  smaller  and  Asia  larger 
than  they  really  are. 

Columbus  had  to  get  the  support  of  a ruler  who  would 
give  him  ships,  sailors  and  his  royal  protection.  Several 
times  he  tried  to  get  this  support  and  was  refused,  but  at 
last  the  Queen  of  Spain  helped  him  to  get  three  little  ships 
and  fit  them  out. 

They  set  sail  in  1492  and  sailed  on  and  on  toward  the 
west.  Columbus  saw  that  the  earth  was  much  larger 
than  he  had  thought.  His  sailors  grew  afraid.  They  were 
sailing  seas  which  Europeans  had  never  sailed  before.  At 
last  the  vessels  reached  islands  which  Columbus  thought 
must  be  the  Indies.  Therefore  he  called  the  natives 
Indians. 

Columbus  carried  the  good  news  back  to  Europe, 
where  there  was  great  rejoicing.  We  call  Columbus  the 
discoverer  of  the  American  continent  because  he  went 
back  and  told  people  about  the  land  he  had  found.  The 
news  spread  over  Europe  and  inspired  other  kings  and 
other  sailors  to  make  such  voyages.  Columbus  himself 
made  four  voyages  in  all,  and  many  other  sailors  were  to 
follow  him. 
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John  Cabot’s  Ship 

Today  we  travel  across  the  Atlantic  quickly  and  safely  in  great  vessels  which 
possess  every  comfort.  This  picture  shows  how  small  Cabot’s  ship,  The 
Matthew , was  compared  with  one  of  our  modern  ships. 

JOHN  CABOT  SAILS  FROM  ENGLAND 

One  of  the  men  who  was  eager  to  sail  west  and  reach 
the  Indies,  as  Columbus  seemed  to  have  done,  was  an 
Italian  living  in  England.  His  name  was  John  Cabot. 
Five  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  King  of  England  sent  Cabot  to  sail  to  the  Indies  so 
that  England  could  have  a share  in  the  riches  to  be  found 
there. 

Cabot’s  ship  was  very  small,  and  his  crew  numbered 
only  eighteen,  one  of  whom  was  his  son.  We  cannot  be 
certain,  but  we  believe  he  landed  somewhere  on  the  shore 
of  Newfoundland  and  sailed  along  the  coast.  Then  he 
went  back  to  England,  sure  that  he  had  found  Asia.  The 
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English  King  was  delighted  and  sent  him  out  again  the 
next  year.  This  time  he  had  two  ships  and  three  hundred 
men.  He  landed  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  later 
sailed  along  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Newfoundland. 
Although  he  thought  he  had  found  Asia,  he  saw  no  silks  or 
gold  or  gems,  and  when  he  went  back  to  England  the 
King  was  very  much  disappointed. 

For  a long  time  no  other  English  explorers  sailed  to 
the  country  which  had  turned  out  to  be  a new  world  and 
not  Asia  after  all. 

John  Cabot  did  not  find  spices  or  gems  but  he  found 
something  else  very  important  for  the  future  of  this  new 
world.  Near  the  shores  of  the  “New-found-land”  he 
found,  he  said,  “that  the  sea  is  covered  with  fish  which 
are  caught  not  merely  with  nets  but  with  baskets.”  This 
was  on  the  Grand  Banks  near  Newfoundland,  a great  fish- 
ing place.  It  is  possible  that  French  fishermen  may  have 
come  to  fish  there  even  before  John  Cabot’s  first  voyage. 
From  that  day  to  this  fish  have  been  caught  in  great 
quantities  on  the  Grand  Banks. 

People  in  Europe  in  those  days  ate  a great  deal  of  fish. 
They  were  Catholics  and  had  to  eat  fish  on  the  many 
fast  days  of  the  Church.  Soon  fishing  vessels  came  every 
year  to  catch  codfish,  salt  them,  dry  them  and  carry  them 
back  to  the  markets  of  Europe.  Although  John  Cabot 
did  not  find  Asia,  he  did  find  the  way  to  one  of  the  greatest 
fishing  grounds  in  the  world,  and  the  way  to  what  is  now 
Canada. 

JACQUES  CARTIER:  FROM  FRANCE  TO  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Explorers  of  other  countries  were  sailing  away  to  look 
for  a new  route  to  Asia,  and  the  King  of  France  wanted 
to  send  an  expedition  too.  A sailor  named  Jacques  Cartier 


The  Three  Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier 


set  out  from  France  with  two  small  ships  in  1534.  Men 
knew  by  this  time  that  a strange  new  land  had  been  found 
away  to  the  west,  and  each  country  wanted  to  claim  part 
of  it,  but  they  still  hoped,  too,  that  they  could  find  a way 
across,  or  around,  the  new  land  to  the  riches  of  Asia. 

Cartier  sailed  along  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  look- 
ing into  every  bay  and  inlet,  but  he  did  not  find  the  sea 
passage  to  the  Far  East  for  which  he  was  searching.  The 
next  year  he  came  again  with  three  ships.  This  time  he 
found  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  sailed  up  its  great 
waters.  He  was  the  first  European  to  find  it.  Here,  he 
thought,  must  be  the  way  to  the  Far  East.  But  as  he 
sailed  the  water  was  no  longer  salt,  so  he  knew  that  his 
ships  were  on  a river  and  not  the  sea  passage  to  Asia. 

Up  the  river  he  sailed  and  landed  at  Stadacona,  where 
the  city  of  Quebec  is  now.  It  was  a village  of  Indians, 
probably  Huron-Iroquois,  of  whom  we  read  on  page  195. 
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They  called  their  land  “Canada.”  Their  chief,  Donna- 
cona,  seemed  friendly.  He  told  Cartier  that  farther  up 
the  river  there  was  a country  of  gold  and  riches. 

Cartier  went  up  the  river  to  visit  another  Indian  village 
at  Hochelaga,  where  Montreal  now  stands.  He  saw  no 
gold  but  fine,  fertile  country.  He  climbed  a mountain 
which  he  named  Mont  Royal,  or  the  Royal  Mountain, 
from  which  Montreal  gets  its  name.  And  he  saw  the 
rough  rapids  which  kept  him  from  sailing  any  farther  up 
the  river. 

Back  at  Stadacona,  Cartier  and  his  men  spent  the 
winter.  It  was  much  colder  than  any  winter  they  had 
ever  known  in  France,  and  they  had  never  seen  such  deep 
snow.  They  built  a fort  and  kept  guard  for  they  were 
afraid  to  trust  the  Indians  around  them.  Their  vegetables 
were  soon  eaten,  and  many  of  the  men  became  sick  with 
a disease  called  scurvy.  A number  died  before  an  Indian 
told  them  about  a tree  from  which  they  could  make 
medicine.  This  medicine  cured  many  of  the  sick  men. 
In  the  spring  they  were  all  glad  to  sail  back  to  France 
after  their  hard  and  dangerous  winter  in  Canada. 

Several  years  later,  Jacques  Cartier  made  another 
voyage  to  Canada  and  spent  another  cold  and  miserable 
winter.  The  French  were  disappointed  to  see  no  gold 
and  silks  and  no  sign  of  a new  route  to  Asia.  They  came 
back  from  Canada  talking  of  cold  and  sickness  and  of 
danger  from  the  Indians.  So  for  a good  many  years 
France  did  nothing  about  the  new  country. 

Jacques  Cartier  had  done  three  things.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  great  St.  Lawrence  River,  he  had  set  up  the 
French  flag  and  claimed  the  new  land  for  France,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  fur  traders. 

On  his  first  voyage,  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Gaspe, 
he  met  some  Huron  Indians.  This  is  Cartier’s  own  story 
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of  what  happened.  He  wrote,  “They  held  up  some  furs 
of  small  value  with  which  they  clothe  themselves.  We 
likewise  made  signs  that  we  wished  them  no  harm,  and 
sent  two  men  on  shore,  to  offer  them  some  knives,  and  a 
red  cap  to  give  to  the  chief.  Seeing  this,  they  sent  on 
shore  part  of  their  people  with  some  of  their  furs,  and  the 
two  parties  traded  together/’  The  Indians  must  have 
traded  furs  to  fishermen  for  knives  or  iron  articles  before 
this  time.  But  Cartier  was  the  first  person  to  write  down 
the  fact  that  he  had  traded  for  furs  with  the  Indians. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a trade  that  was  to  take  Euro- 
peans to  every  part  of  Canada. 


SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT  TRIES  TO  MAKE 
AN  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANADA 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
two  ambitions.  He  wanted  to  find  a sea  passage  to  Asia 
north  of  Canada;  and  he  wished  to  found  a colony  in  the 
new  world.  For  years  he  begged  Queen  Elizabeth  to  let 
him  try,  and  at  last  she  consented.  His  first  voyage  was 
a failure,  but  in  1583,  about  fifty  years  after  Cartier’s 
voyages,  he  sailed  out  again  with  five  small  ships. 

He  reached  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  decided  to 
place  his  colony  where  the  city  of  St.  John’s  is  now.  If 
he  had  succeeded,  this  would  have  been  the  first  English 
colony  in  North  America.  But  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
lost  his  largest  vessel  in  sailing  along  the  coast.  Then  he 
set  out  to  return  to  England  in  the  Squirrel , a small  ship 
of  only  ten  tons,  and  in  a storm  the  tiny  vessel  with  Sir 
Humphrey  and  all  its  crew  was  lost. 

When  other  Englishmen  later  set  out  to  found  colonies 
in  the  new  world,  they  turned  their  attention  to  places 
farther  south. 


Henry  Hudson  and  His  Voyages 


HENRY  HUDSON  FINDS  A GREAT  BAY 

But  the  dream  of  finding  a North-West  Passage  to 
Asia  did  not  die  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Many  other 
explorers  were  to  continue  the  search.  One  of  these  was 
Henry  Hudson,  who  was  sent  out  by  a trading  company 
to  try  to  find  such  a route.  Like  the  other  explorers  he 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  Greenland,  but  on  his  third 
voyage  he  sailed  up  a great  river.  This,  he  thought,  must 
be  the  way  to  Asia.  He  found  that  it  was  not  and  at  last 
turned  back.  This  river  was  later  named  after  him,  the 
Hudson  River,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Tork. 

On  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1610,  Hudson  sailed  farther 
north  in  his  little  ship,  called  the  Discovery.  He  sailed 
through  a strait  into  a great  body  of  water  and  for  three 
months  he  followed  its  shore.  But  with  all  his  searching 
he  found  no  sign  of  an  opening  to  the  East. 
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His  ship  was  frozen  in  the  ice  in  what  is  now  called 
James  Bay.  Wrn  will  find  James  Bay  on  the  map  in 
your  atlas.  He  and  his  sailors  spent  the  winter  there. 
When  spring  came  the  men  had  a quarrel.  They  put 
Hudson  and  a few  of  his  men  into  an  open  boat  and  set 
them  adrift.  Then  the  rest  of  the  crew  sailed  the  Discov- 
ery back  to  England  where  they  were  put  in  prison. 
Hudson  and  his  companions  were  never  heard  of  again. 
The  strait  and  the  great  bay  he  had  explored  were  called 
after  him — Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay. 

What  We  Have  Learned  About 
the  First  Europeans  in  Canada 

We  saw  how  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  made  themselves 
at  home  in  Canada.  Now  Europeans  began  to  come  to 
this  country.  At  first  they  landed  on  its  shores,  looked 
about  a little  and  sailed  back  to  Europe.  Jacques  Cartier 
stayed  over  a winter.  He  and  his  men  suffered  so  much 
from  cold  and  sickness  that  they  thought  the  new  country 
a very  poor  place.  Probably  they  never  wanted  to  see 
it  again.  So  far  no  Europeans  lived  in  what  is  now  Can- 
ada or  wanted  to  live  there.  But  they  had  found  the  way 
to  the  new  land  and  in  France  and  England  it  was  not 
forgotten. 


Chapter  14 

PEOPLE  SETTLE  IN  NEW  FRANCE 
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powerful 
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People  Settle  in  New  France 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 

For  many  years  after  the  last  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
Canada  was  left  to  the  Indians.  Fishermen  came  to 
the  shores  of  the  new  world  every  summer,  but  they  car- 
ried their  loads  of  fish  back  to  Europe  before  winter  began. 
A few  sailors  had  stayed  over  the  winter  with  Cartier  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  for  a long  time  after- 
ward no  Europeans  came  to  live  in  the  new  country. 
Perhaps  they  remembered  the  stories  of  cold  and  sickness 
that  were  told  by  Cartier’s  men. 

PORT  ROYAL 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  1605,  a party 
of  Frenchmen  came  to  Canada  and  settled  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Annapolis  Basin  in  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia. 
They  called  their  settlement  Port  Royal.  The  founders 
of  this  little  colony  were  like  all  the  other  Europeans  who 
had  come  to  the  new  world.  They  wanted  to  find  gold 
and  gems,  and  that  was  all  they  cared  for.  They  went 
out  from  Port  Royal,  sailed  along  the  shore,  and  landed 
on  the  islands,  looking  for  gold  mines  and  for  a way  to 
the  Far  East. 

A few  men  stayed  at  the  colony  of  Port  Royal  every 
day.  They  hunted  and  fished  for  food  and  traded  with 
the  Indians.  They  made  a garden  and  planted  wheat, 
rye  and  vegetables  so  that  all  of  them  would  have  plenty 
of  food.  It  seemed  to  one  of  these  men  that  the  new 
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country  was  a good  land  for  farming  and  that  perhaps 
raising  food  was  more  important  than  finding  gold  and 
silver.  He  wrote,  “Let  us  go  back  to  our  farming,  for  that 
must  be  our  goal.  Who  has  corn,  cattle,  cloth  and  cod- 
fish needs  no  other  treasure.” 

At  least  one  of  the  other  men  at  Port  Royal  thought 
the  same  thing.  This  was  Louis  Hebert,  an  apothecary 
from  Paris.  An  apothecary  was  what  we  call  a druggist, 
and  in  those  days  he  also  acted  as  a doctor.  Hebert  col- 
lected herbs  to  make  medicines  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
this  new  country  was  a good  place  in  which  to  live. 


Champlain,  as  we  know,  was  a mapmaker  as  well  as  a soldier  and  explorer. 
This  is  one  of  his  maps.  Can  you  find  on  a map  of  Canada  the  part  of  our 
country  that  is  shown  here? 
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QUEBEC 

A few  years  later,  in  1608,  the  little  colony  had  to  move 
away  from  Port  Royal.  Samuel  de  Champlain,  about 
whom  we  shall  read  more  later,  took  the  settlers  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Stadacona  where  Cartier  had  spent 
the  winter.  There  was  no  trace  left  of  the  Indian  village 
that  Cartier  had  found.  The  new  settlers  landed  below 
the  high  rocky  point.  The  Indians  called  this  great  rock 
Quebec,  which  meant  “the  narrow  part  of  the  river/’  so 
Quebec  was  the  name  of  the  new  settlement.  The  colony 
was  called  New  France. 

At  once  Champlain  ordered  his  men  to  set  to  work. 
From  Quebec  he  hoped  to  set  out  to  find  a way  to  the 
East  and  its  silks  and  gold,  but  first  the  men  must  have 
a place  to  live  through  the  winter.  They  built  houses 
and  storehouses,  and  they  cleared  land  to  make  gardens 
where  they  could  grow  food.  The  men  hunted  and  fished, 
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and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  Soon  this  last  be- 
came their  most  important  work.  Very  few  settlers  came 
to  Quebec,  for  the  fur  traders  did  not  want  settlers. 
Settlers  would  cut  down  the  trees  and  drive  back  the  fur- 
bearing  animals.  The  Indian  hunters  would  follow  the 
animals  they  lived  upon,  and  so  the  whole  fur  trade 
would  be  pushed  farther  away.  For  many  years  Quebec 
was  a fur  trading  post  and  not  a real  colony. 

The  first  man  to  bring  his  family  to  Quebec  and  settle 
down  there  was  Louis  Hebert,  who  had  been  at  Port 
Royal.  He  began  to  farm  his  land,  and  he  is  honoured 
to  this  day  in  Quebec  as  the  very  first  Canadian  farmer. 

Friendly  Indians  taught  the  few  settlers  to  plant 
pumpkins,  corn  and  beans.  But  Europeans  were  not  used 
to  the  long  cold  winters  and  unfriendly  Indians  sometimes 
attacked  the  settlement.  The  town  could  not  grow  until 
people  could  feel  safe  there. 

The  King  of  France  at  last  decided  to  rule  New  France 
himself  and  see  to  it  that  it  grew  into  a real  colony.  This 
was  in  1663.  The  King  sent  out  soldiers  who  fought  the 
Indians  and  made  the  land  safe  for  settlers.  Then  the 
soldiers  themselves  were  given  land  and  became  farmers. 
Three  years  later,  Quebec  had  more  than  3,000  people. 


MONTREAL 

We  know  that  when  Cartier  visited  the  island  which  is 
now  the  city  of  Montreal,  he  found  the  Indian  town  of 
Hochelaga  there.  Many  years  later,  when  Champlain 
came  to  the  same  place  the  town  of  Hochelaga  was  gone. 

Settlement  at  Montreal  did  not  begin  until  thirty-four 
years  after  Quebec  was  founded.  A brave  French  soldier 
named  Maisonneuve  was  sent  to  build  a mission  to  the 
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Indians.  There  were  priests  in  the,  Roman  Catholic 
Church  who  wanted  to  teach  the  Indians  the  Christian 
faith.  They  were  brave  men,  devoted  to  their  church,  and 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  Indians  but  wanted  only  to 
help  them.  We  shall  hear,  a little  later,  about  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  them. 

The  new  mission  had  to  have  a fort  to  protect  it. 
Maisonneuve  built  this  mission  and  fort  which  became 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Montreal.  He  served  as  its  gover- 
nor for  more  than  twenty  years.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  to  fight  against  the  Iroquois  Indians  who  hated  the 
French  and  wanted  to  destroy  the  small  new  settlement. 

But  slowly  Montreal  kept  on  growing.  It  was  an 
important  place,  for  it  lay  at  a point  where  the  Ottawa 
River  ran  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  read  earlier  that 
Montreal  is  Canada’s  largest  city  today  because  it  is  close 
to  such  things  as  transportation  and  the  raw  materials 
from  the  Canadian  Shield.  That  was  equally  true  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  those  days,  the  rivers  furnished 
the  transportation,  and  the  most  important  product  of 
the  Shield  was  furs. 

Fur  traders  started  from  Montreal  with  canoes  loaded 
with  provisions  and  with  blankets  and  kettles  and  knives 
for  trading.  They  went  up  the  river  and  into  the  woods 
till  they  met  the  Indian  hunters  and  there  they  traded 
their  goods  for  beaver  skins.  They  came  back  to  Montreal 
with  canoes  full  of  furs  which  were  packed  .into  ships  and 
sent  to  Europe  to  be  sold. 

For  a long  time  people  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  could 
not  grow  enough  wheat  for  their  own  food.  A very  cold 
winter  or  an  early  frost  would  spoil  their  crops  and  then 
the  people  had  to  wait  for  ships  to  bring  wheat  and  flour 
from  France.  Sometimes  they  got  very  hungry  before 
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the  river  was  free  from  ice  in  the  spring,  and  every  day 
they  would  watch  eagerly  for  a glimpse  of  white  sails  to 
tell  them  that  food  was  coming. 


HOW  PEOPLE  LIVED  IN  NEW  FRANCE 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  was  the  great  highway  of 
New  France.  Cartier  and  Champlain  came  to  Canada 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  food  ships  came  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  bringing  flour  to  make  bread  for  hungry  people. 
When  settlers  in  New  France  wanted  to  go  from  one  place 
to  another  they  went  in  boats  on  the  river.  Woods  along 
the  shore  were  very  thick  and  in  the  early  years  there 
might  be  unfriendly  Indians  among  the  trees.  Travel  by 
water  was  much  faster  and  easier  than  travel  through 
the  woods. 

As  the  Indians  were  conquered  and  driven  back,  farm- 
ers began  to  settle  along  the  river.  Each  farm  faced  the 
water  and  stretched  back  in  a long,  narrow  strip.  In  this 
way  every  farmer  could  set  off  in  his  own  boat  from  his 
own  land.  Farms  were  narrow  so  that  people  lived  near 
each  other.  The  house  and  barn  might  stand  near  the 
river,  and  behind  them  were  the  fields  and  pastures  where 
cattle  grazed.  Behind  the  fields  was  the  wood  lot. 

We  have  seen  how  Cartier’s  men  suffered  from  the  cold, 
and  many  letters  written  from  New  France  spoke  of  the 
terrible  cold  and  the  deep  snow.  The  French  settlers 
came  from  a much  milder  climate  and  the  snow  and  cold 
astonished  them.  It  is  as  cold  now  in  winter  as  it  was 
then,  but  we  know  how  to  heat  our  houses  and  we  have 
warm  clothing  to  wear.  The  settlers  had  to  learn  by 
experience.  They  had  to  learn  to  cut  plenty  of  wood,  to 
keep  up  great  fires,  and  to  suit  their  houses  and  their 
clothing  to  the  winters  of  New  France. 
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Houses  were  heavy  and  solid,  made  out  of  stone  or 
wood.  Outside  there  was  a rounded  oven  made  of  clay 
in  which  the  bread  was  baked.  Furniture  was  rough  and 
strong,  made  by  the  farmer  and  his  sons. 

Every  farmer  kept  sheep.  When  the  fleece  was  sheared, 
the  mother  and  daughters  of  the  family  washed  the  wool 
and  spun  it  into  yarn  on  a spinning  wheel.  Every  farm- 
house had  a loom  and  the  women  worked  at  it  all  winter 
long,  weaving  strong,  warm  woollen  cloth.  Then  they 
cut  and  sewed  clothing  for  the  whole  family.  The  women 
carried  their  yarn  and  needles  with  them  wherever  they 
went,  knitting  toques  and  mittens  and  stockings  for  the 
family  to  wear  in  winter. 

Besides  sheep,  the  farmers  of  New  France  kept  a few 
cows  and  a good  many  pigs.  Pigs  could  find  food  in  the 
woods  and  so  were  easy  to  fatten.  Pork  was  a popular 
food  in  New  France,  and  dried  peas  were  made  into  good 
thick  soup.  For  a long  time  no  fruit  was  grown  except 
apples.  Every  spring  the  farmer  tapped  maple  trees  in 
his  wood  lot,  and  the  family  helped  to  make  maple  sugar. 
Often  they  had  no  other  sugar  all  through  the  year. 


A House  in  New  France  with  its  Clay  Oven 
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For  a change  of  food,  the  farmer  and  his  boys  would 
go  to  the  river  to  catch  fish  and  eels,  or  they  would  take 
their  guns  to  the  woods  to  shoot  pigeons  or  rabbits  and 
other  small  game. 

All  the  people  in  New  France  were  not  farmers.  There 
was  the  governor,  who  was  chosen  by  the  King  of  France 
to  be  head  of  the  colony.  He  and  the  officers  who  helped 
him  had  charge  of  money  matters.  They  made  laws, 
settled  quarrels,  and  acted  as  judges. 

The  bishop  was  the  head  of  the  Church  in  New  France, 
and  the  Church  had  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  the  colony. 
The  priest  knew  all  the  people  in  his  parish  very  well,  for 
he  preached  to  them  every  Sunday,  baptized  their  babies, 
and  confirmed  the  children  when  they  were  old  enough  to 
become  members  of  the  Church.  He  married  the  young 
couples,  visited  people  who  were  sick,  and  buried  the  dead. 

Then  in  the  towns  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers,  and  in  the  small  villages,  there  were  workmen  of 
different  kinds.  There  were  bakers  and  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters.  There  were  tailors  to  make  clothes  for  the 
townspeople,  tanners  to  tan  leather,  and  cobblers  to  make 
it  into  boots.  Sawmills  were  built  to  make  lumber  for 
houses  and  ships.  All  along  the  river  there  were  grist 
mills  to  grind  the  farmers’  grain  into  flour.  Grist  is  an 
old  word  meaning  to  grind. 

Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  chief  towns,  were  built 
mostly  of  wood,  so  that  there  was  great  danger  of  fire. 
Every  house  had  to  have  a ladder  on  its  roof  and  another 
leaning  against  the  wall.  If  the  chimney  caught  on  fire, 
buckets  of  water  could  easily  be  carried  up  the  ladders 
to  put  out  the  blaze. 

As  the  colony  grew,  there  were  farms  all  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  We  have 
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already  learned  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  the  main 
highway  of  travel  in  the  early  days.  By  the  river,  it  took 
a whole  month  to  go  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  and  back. 
The  voyage  down  to  Quebec  was  quick  and  easy,  but  the 
voyage  up  to  Montreal,  against  the  current  of  the  river, 
was  very  slow  and  hard.  At  last  a road  was  built  along 
the  river  shore,  and  then  carriages  could  drive  over  it 
from  one  town  to  the  other  in  only  four  and  a half  days. 
Today  we  can  travel  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  in  a few 
hours. 

Though  there  were  many  people  in 
New  France  by  this  time,  they  still  did 
not  always  raise  as  much  grain  as  they 
needed  to  eat.  Furs  were  about  the  only 
thing  they  had  in  plenty,  and  they  sent 
the  furs  to  pay  for  the  things  they  needed 
from  France. 

They  had  to  buy  a great  many  things 
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which  were  brought  out  in  the  ships  from  France.  They 
needed  glass  for  the  windows  in  their  houses,  knives,  and 
pans  and  kettles  for  cooking,  cotton  and  linen  cloth  for 
summer  clothing,  raisins  and  figs  and  spices  which  they 
could  not  raise  in  New  France,  drugs  in  case  of  sickness. 
They  needed  other  things  they  could  not  yet  make  for 
themselves,  like  shoe-buckles,  thread,  gloves,  and  looking- 
glasses.  These  things  and  many  more  came  in  the  white- 
sailed  French  ships. 

Of  course,  people  in  New  France  did  not  work  all  the 
time.  The  Church  had  many  holidays  and  saint’s  days 
which  the  people  celebrated.  The  men  and  boys  liked  to 
go  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  spring  the  whole  family 
joined  in  the  making  of  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar. 
People  met  each  other  outside  the  church  on  Sunday  and 
went  to  visit  each  other.  In  winter  they  rode  in  sleighs 
on  the  ice  of  the  river. 

SOME  FAMOUS  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  FRANCE 
CHAMPLAIN 

The  brave  captain,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  was  the 
founder  of  Quebec  and  of  all  New  France.  He  was  the 
first  and  most  important  person  in  the  story  of  New 
France  because  his  courage  and  faith  gave  New  France 
its  start. 

At  first  the  little  colony  at  Quebec  did  not  grow.  Many 
people  died  from  poor  food  and  the  cold,  and  there  was 
always  danger  from  Indians.  Champlain  wanted  to  find 
a way  to  the  gold  of  the  Far  East,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
the  fur  trade  grow,  but  hostile  Indians  stopped  the  fur 
traders’  canoes.  Champlain  was  a soldier,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  most  necessary  thing  to  do  was  to  defeat 
the  Indians. 


Soon  after  the  colony  at  Quebec  was  started,  there- 
fore, Champlain  with  a few  of  his  men  joined  an  Indian 
war  party  made  up  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  to  go  and 
fight  the  Iroquois.  He  joined  this  war  party  because 
these  Indians  helped  in  the  fur  trade  and  they  lived  in 
the  country  he  would  have  to  pass  through  on  his  way 
to  find  a route  to  the  East. 

They  came  to  the  lake  that  is  now  called  after  him. 
Lake  Champlain,  and  there  they  met  a large  Iroquois  war 
party.  The  Indians  began  to  shoot  their  arrows.  Sud- 
denly Champlain  stepped  forward  in  shining  steel  armour, 
lifted  his  gun  and  fired.  The  Iroquois  had  never  seen  a 
gun  before,  and  the  loud  noise  frightened  them.  When 
they  saw  two  of  their  number  lying  dead,  they  ran  away 
in  terror. 

On  that  day  the  Iroquois  were  beaten,  but  from  that 
time  they  hated  the  French.  For  years  they  attacked 
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settlers  in  New  France  and  burned  their  houses.  It  was 
not  until  a long  time  after  Champlain  died  that  the 
Iroquois  were  really  put  down  by  French  soldiers. 

After  his  unlucky  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  Champlain 
decided  to  try  to  find  a way  to  the  Far  East.  He  had 
heard  that  there  was  a great  sea  to  the  west  and  he  thought 
that  it  must  lead  him  to  China,  so  he  travelled  up  the 
Ottawa  River  hoping  to  find  this  sea.  He  failed  this 
time,  but  on  another  journey  up  the  Ottawa,  a few  years 
later,  he  crossed  to  Georgian  Bay  and  then  travelled  down 
to  Lake  Simcoe  and  on  to  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  perhaps 
the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  this  part  of  Ontario. 
Here  were  the  big  bodies  of  water  he  had  hoped  to  find, 
but  the  water,  when  he  tasted  it,  was  fresh.  These  were 
not  the  salt  seas  he  was  looking  for.  Again  he  was  disap- 
pointed. But  on  his  journeys  he  made  friends  with  the 
Indians  he  met,  and  urged  them  to  bring  furs  to  the  traders 
at  Quebec. 

Ifou  may  trace  this  voyage  of  Champlain  on  the  map 
on  page  225. 

Champlain  lived  in  Quebec  but  he  made  journeys  to 
France  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  colony  and  the  fur 
trade  that  kept  it  alive.  He  worked  hard  for  twenty- 
seven  years  for  the  colony  at  Quebec.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  he  did  was  to  write  the  whole  story  of 
his  journeys.  He  wrote  about  the  founding  of  Quebec, 
the  early  years  of  the  colony,  and  about  the  Indians  he 
visited,  and  he  made  hundreds  of  drawings  of  the  Indians, 
the  plants  and  animals  he  saw,  and  of  Quebec  itself.  If 
it  were  not  for  Champlain’s  writings  and  drawings  we 
should  know  very  little  about  the  early  history  of  New 
France. 
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FATHER  BREBEUF 

Champlain  was  a good  Catholic,  and  he  was  as  anxious 
as  the  Church  was  that  the  Indians  should  become 
Christians.  He  wrote,  “It  is  a great  misfortune  that  so 
many  poor  creatures  should  live  and  die  without  knowing 
about  God.”  Priests  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus  were  called  Jesuits,  and  a number  of  these  Jesuits 
came  to  New  France. 

Life  was  not  easy  in  the  settlements  but  there,  at  least, 
people  lived  in  strong  houses,  ate  the  food  they  were  used 
to,  and  saw  their  neighbours  every  day.  The  Jesuits  left 
their  fellow  Frenchmen  behind  them,  went  into  the  woods, 
and  lived  with  the  Indians.  They  slept  in  smoke-filled 
tepees  and  ate  the  Indians’  food.  This  life  was  hard  and 
strange  to  them.  They  did  their  best  to  learn  the  Indian 
languages  in  order  to  teach  them  to  become  Christians. 
The  Indians  called  them  “black  robes.”  After  twenty 
years  they  were  able  to  set  up  a few  missions  among  the 
Hurons. 

One  of  these  missionary  priests  was  Jean  de  Brebeuf. 
He  came  to  New  France  with  Champlain  and,  like  the 
other  Jesuits,  he  went  to  live  among  the  Hurons.  He 
taught  them  and  preached  to  them  for  many  years. 

Then  one  day  an  Iroquois  war  party  came  down  on 
the  little  Huron  village  where  he  and  another  priest  were 
living.  The  Hurons  warned  them  to  escape.  But  Father 
Brebeuf  and  his  companion  said  that  they  must  stay  to 
help  the  wounded  and  to  pray  for  the  dying. 

The  battle  was  soon  over.  The  Hurons  were  all  killed 
or  captured  and  the  two  priests  were  taken  prisoner.  That 
night  Father  Brebeuf  and  his  fellow  priest  were  horribly 
tortured  by  the  Iroquois  and  then  killed.  They  were  so 
brave  that  even  the  Indians  admired  them.  The  story 
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of  their  devotion  and  courage  was  told  in  France,  with 
the  result  that  the  French  people  took  a stronger  interest 
in  the  troubled  colony  of  New  France. 

DOLLARD 

Another  hero  in  the  battles  against  the  Iroquois  was 
a young  man  named  Adam  Dollard.  He  was  a soldier 
sent  from  France  to  help  protect  Montreal.  One  day  he 
heard  that  a band  of  Iroquois  was  gathering  to  attack 
the  colony. 

At  once  Dollard  decided  to  go  out  and  attack  the 
Iroquois  before  they  had  time  to  reach  Montreal.  Maison- 
neuve,  the  governor,  gave  him  permission  to  go.  Dollard 
asked  how  many  men  would  volunteer  to  go  with  him 
and  sixteen  came  forward.  In  those  days  a man  had  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  a soldier  whenever  danger  threatened. 

They  reached  the  Long  Sault  rapids  on  the  Ottawa 
River  above  Montreal.  There  they  found  a small  en- 
closure they  could  use  as  a fort,  and  there  a few  friendly 
Indians  joined  them.  A large  Iroquois  war  party  attacked 
them  but  they  held  the  little  fort  and  killed  one  of  the 
enemy  chiefs.  For  five  days  they  held  the  Indians  back. 

Then  a much  larger  band  of  Iroquois  charged  Dollard 
and  his  men  and  most  of  the  friendly  Indians  ran  away. 
For  three  more  days  Dollard  and  his  company  fought  off 
the  Iroquois.  Now  they  were  very  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  so  tired  that  they  were  too  weak  to  go  on  fighting. 
At  last  the  Iroquois  broke  through  the  walls  but  Dollard 
and  his  men  did  not  give  up  till  every  one  of  them  was 
killed. 

This  was  a defeat  that  was  really  a victory,  for  the 
Iroquois  were  tired  of  fighting  such  brave  men.  They 
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paddled  away  and  did  not  attack  Montreal.  The  town 
was  saved  by  the  courage  of  Adam  Dollard  and  his  men. 

TALON 

While  men  were  fighting  back  the  Iroquois,  who  looked 
after  the  life  of  New  France?  Jean  Talon  was  appointed 
by  the  King  of  France  to  help  the  governor.  He  was 
called  the  intendant  and  he  did  a great  deal  to  help  the 
growth  of  the  colony. 

The  soldiers  sent  over  by  the  King  had  beaten  the 
Iroquois,  so  that  there  was  less  danger  of  Indian  attack. 
Talon  saw  that  the  colony  was  small  and  weak,  that  it 
needed  more  people,  more  kinds  of  work  and  more  trade 
with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Shiploads  of  settlers  were  brought  to  New  France. 
Among  these  were  young  women  who  came  out  to  marry 
the  soldiers  already  settled  here.  Special  gifts  were  made 
to  families  with  many  children.  In  a few  years  the  popu- 
lation of  New  France  was  growing  fast. 

Most  of  the  new  settlers  were  farmers,  but  when  Talon 
came  to  New  France  there  was  only  one  horse  in  the 
colony.  He  had  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  farming  tools 
brought  over  and  he  had  looms  built  to  encourage  the 
women  to  learn  to  weave.  Soon  Talon  was  able  to  boast 
that  he  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  homespun  and 
homemade  clothing. 

Talon  brought  out  trained  men  to  see  what  minerals 
they  could  find  in  New  France.  They  found  deposits  of 
iron  and  copper  and  began  to  work  them.  Farmers  were 
urged  to  grow  hemp  to  make  rope  for  the  ships,  and  to 
make  soap  and  tar.  Mills  and  a brewery  were  built. 

Fishermen  went  out  from  New  France  to  catch  cod- 
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fish  for  food,  and  seals  for  their  skins  and  oil.  Talon 
started  ship-building  in  the  colony  where  there  was  plenty 
of  wood.  Ships  were  built,  loaded  with  fish  and  lumber, 
and  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  They  came  back  carrying 
molasses  and  sugar. 

Talon  encouraged  workmen  to  set  up  a tannery  to  tan 
hides.  Under  his  orders,  shops  were  opened  where  clothes, 
hats  and  shoes  were  made  and  sold. 

Until  the  time  of  Talon,  almost  the  only  work  in  New 
France  had  been  the  gathering  and  sending  out  of  furs. 
Now  the  colony  had  many  more  people  and  raised  more 
food.  Under  Talon’s  wise  care  the  fur  trade  grew,  but 
now  other  trades  began  to  grow  also. 


FRONTENAC 

Count  de  Frontenac,  the  great  governor  of  New 
France,  was  a soldier  and  he  was  very  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians.  The  Iroquois  were  so  restless  and 
dangerous  that  no  one  was  ever  sure  what  they  would 
do  next.  Frontenac  knew  how  to  treat  them.  He  flattered 
the  chiefs  and  gave  them  presents,  but  he  gave  them 
orders,  too,  and  they  respected  him.  They  called  him 
“the  Great  Onontio.” 

He  showed  his  skill  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  when 
he  built  a fort  on  Lake  Ontario  where  Kingston  is  now. 
It  was  called  Fort  Frontenac.  His  men  dragged  flatboats 
and  cannon  around  the  rapids  in  the  river.  Then  they 
sailed  up  to  the  site  of  the  new  fort  in  great  state,  with 
many  canoes,  the  cannon  mounted  on  boats,  Frontenac 
himself  among  soldiers  in  glittering  uniforms.  Frontenac 
made  a speech  to  the  chiefs,  warning  them  that  he  was 
very  powerful  and  that  they  must  all  be  friends. 
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Frontenac  built  up  an  armed  force  in  New  France  and 
kept  off  the  English,  who  had  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  United  States.  He  had  a fierce  temper,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  called  back  to  France  because  he  fell  into 
furious  rages.  But  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  colony  when 
he  was  gone,  and  the  people  of  New  France  were  very 
glad  to  have  Frontenac  come  back  again. 

He  encouraged  the  fur  trade,  but  to  do  this  he  allowed 
brandy  to  be  sold  to  the  Indians  in  return  for  furs.  The 
Church  thought  that  this  was  wrong  and  tried  to  keep 
liquor  away  from  the  Indians.  But  Frontenac  said  that 
the  Indians  would  get  brandy  from  the  English  or  the 
Dutch,  who  were  also  settled  now  in  America,  if  they  did 
not  get  it  in  New  France.  He  and  the  Church  could  not 
agree  for  he  thought  the  fur  trade  so  important  to  the 
colony  that  nothing  must  interfere  with  it. 

MADELEINE  DE  VERCHERES 

Not  all  the  heroes  of  New  France  were  soldiers  like 
Dollard  and  Frontenac  or  priests  like  Father  Brebeuf. 
One  of  them  was  a girl  only  fourteen  years  old. 

She  was  Madeleine  de  Vercheres  who  lived  on  her 
father’s  farm  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  not  far  from 
Montreal.  One  day,  in  the  fall  of  1692,  her  mother  and 
father  were  both  away  from  home.  Suddenly  a band  of 
Iroquois  Indians  attacked  the  fort.  In  those  days  nearly 
every  house  outside  the  towns  had  to  have  log  walls  and 
was  really  a fort. 

Madeleine  heard  the  Indians  coming  and  took  com- 
mand. All  the  men  in  the  colony  had  to  be  ready  to  fight 
if  Indians  attacked,  and  boys  and  girls  learned  to  do 
their  part  too.  They  could  carry  messages,  keep  watch 


Madeleine  de  Vercheres 


and  even,  if  necessary,  take  charge,  as  Madeleine  did  now. 

She  had  five  people  to  help  her,  two  soldiers,  her  two 
small  brothers,  and  an  old  man  of  eighty.  She  told  them 
to  bar  the  gates  and  keep  watch.  Madeleine  planned  and 
worked  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  boys  and  the  old 
man. 

For  a whole  week  they  kept  the  Indians  off,  watching 
night  and  day,  until  soldiers  came  from  Montreal  to  help 
them  and  drove  the  Indians  away. 

Probably  many  other  boys  and  girls  were  just  as  brave 
and  quick-thinking  in  the  early  days  of  New  France,  but 
the  name  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres  is  the  only  one  that 
has  come  down  to  us. 
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What  We  Have  Learned  About 
Living  in  New  France 

We  saw  how  the  first  Europeans  looked  at  Canada, 
found  it  very  cold  and  very  wild  and  went  home  again. 

Frenchmen  did  at  last  try  to  live  in  the  new  land. 
For  a long  time  they  were  fur  traders.  Then  slowly  people 
came  to  live  in  Canada  who  were  not  fur  traders,  who 
wanted  to  farm  the  soil,  to  build  homes  and  bring  up  their 
families  in  the  new  world. 

They  had  to  fight  some  of  the  Indians  to  live  safely 
but  they  learned  from  the  Indians  too.  They  learned  to 
build  and  plough  and  keep  warm  in  a country  that  was 
strange  to  them.  Now  Canada  had  real  settlers,  living 
along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  the 
great  rock  at  Quebec.  They  depended  on  France  for  some 
of  their  food  and  on  the  fur  trade  for  most  of  the  goods 
they  sent  back  to  France,  but  they  were  a real  colony. 
From  this  French  colony  fur  traders  went  back  into  the 
forest.  The  fur  trade  had  already  begun  to  push  west- 
ward into  the  new  land,  trading  and  exploring  at  the 
same  time. 

The  French  Canadian  settlers  gave  a great  deal  to  the 
life  of  Canada.  They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
people  who  settled  in  Canada  and  learned  to  live  here. 
They  learned  from  the  Indians  many  things  like  the  use 
of  the  canoe  and  the  making  of  maple  sugar  and  passed 
them  down  to  us.  The  fur  trade  routes,  which  followed 
Champlain’s  route,  and  the  earlier  Indian  trails  have  be- 
come the  routes  of  our  roads  and  railroads.  The  French 
Canadians  were  and  are  excellent  wood  carvers  and 
weavers  of  bright  homespun  cloth  and  rugs.  Their  jolly 
songs  and  stories  give  us  all  pleasure. 
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SELF-TEST 

1.  How  did  people  first  come  to  North  America?  What 
did  they  bring  with  them? 

2.  In  what  parts  of  Canada  did  Indians  live  on  the  buffa- 
lo? On  salmon?  Seals?  Caribou? 

3.  Why  did  Indians  travel  about  most  of  the  time? 

4.  Why  were  Cabot  and  Cartier  disappointed  even  though 
they  had  found  a new  country? 

5.  Think  of  two  soldiers  who  helped  to  build  up  New 
France  and  tell  what  they  did. 

6.  Tell  something  about  the  early  days  of  Montreal,  bring- 
ing in  Adam  Dollard  and  Talon. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Draw  a dug-out,  a kayak  and  a canoe.  Underneath 
your  drawings  write  where  you  would  want  to  use 
each  of  them. 

2.  Draw  a totem  pole. 

3.  Draw  a travois  pulled  by  a dog. 

4.  Show  how  you  would  persuade  strange  Indians  to 
trade  with  you.  Show  how  you  would  explain  the  use 
of  a kettle  to  the  Indians,  of  an  iron  axe,  of  a gun. 

5.  Why  did  Eskimos  and  most  Indian  tribes  move  about 
so  much?  In  what  different  ways  did  they  carry  their 
belongings? 

6.  When  the  Plains  Indians  got  horses,  what  differences 
did  this  make  in  their  lives?  When  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  got  motor-driven  machinery  instead  of 
horses,  what  differences  did  that  make? 

7.  What  are  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Indians  car- 
ried their  belongings?  What  belongings  did  they  have 
to  carry? 
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8.  Draw  the  outline  of  a Norse  ship  and  of  a ship  like 
Cabot’s. 

9.  On  an  outline  map  show  the  routes  sailed  by  Colum- 
bus, Cabot  and  Cartier. 

10.  On  a map  of  North  America  find  every  place  which 
bears  the  name  of  Henry  Hudson. 

11.  Draw  a plan  showing  how  you  would  lay  out  a new 
settlement  in  the  wilderness.  Draw  some  of  the  build- 
ings and  tools  you  would  need. 

12.  Pretend  you  are  a fur  trader  and  draw  some  of  the 
things  you  would  take  with  you  in  your  canoe. 

13.  Suppose  you  are  one  of  Cartier’s  men.  Write  a letter 
home  during  your  winter  at  Stadacona. 

14.  Suppose  you  are  an  Indian  trading  with  Cartier’s  men. 
Write  what  you  think  of  them. 

15.  Show  on  a map  the  early  settlements  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

16.  Write  brief  stories  of  Champlain  and  Talon  in  which 
you  tell  of  some  of  the  things  they  did  for  Canada. 
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FURS  SHOW  THE  WAY  TO  THE  WEST 


Words  to  Learn 

lots  mutiny 

auction  tract 

charcoal  charter 

intense 
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Chapter  is 

Furs  Show  the  Way  to  the  West 

We  have  seen  how,  very  slowly,  farming  began  in  New 
France  and  how  the  settlers  could  at  last  feel  safe 
from  Indian  attack.  But  even  after  farming  began,  furs 
were  still  the  chief  business  of  the  colony,  furs  to  send 
back  to  France. 

To  get  more  furs,  traders  had  to  travel  into  the  interior. 
To  reach  the  interior  they  had  to  follow  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  There  were  many  small  lakes  and  to  get  from 
one  to  another  they  had  to  carry  their  boats  overland. 
So  it  was  natural  that  they  should  begin  to  use  the  light 
birch  bark  canoes  the  Indians  made.  The  fur  traders 
quickly  learned  to  travel  as  the  Indians  did. 

They  travelled  over  the  Indian  trails  and  water  routes. 
They  had  Indian  guides  who  showed  them  the  quickest 
and  easiest  paths  through  the  forest  and  the  shortest 
carrying  places  between  lake  and  river.  In  this  way  the 
Indian  trails  became  well-marked  routes  of  travel.  Later, 
when  the  country  was  settled,  they  became  roads.  Still 
later,  when  the  railroad  was  built,  it  followed  the  Indian 
and  the  French  trails  up  from  Montreal  and  Kingston 
through  central  Ontario.  We  ride  in  our  trains  and  motor 
cars  along  routes  marked  out  for  us  by  Indian  hunters 
and  French  fur  traders. 

The  fur  traders  not  only  paddled  canoes  and  followed 
Indian  trails  but  they  wore  snowshoes  in  winter  and  car- 
ried pemmican  to  eat.  The  fur  trade  led  men  farther  and 
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farther  into  the  new  country.  As  they  followed  rivers  and 
lakes  through  the  forest,  they  must  often  have  wondered, 
“How  far  does  this  land  go?”  One  man  decided  to  try  to 
find  out.  His  name  was  La  Salle. 

LA  SALLE:  DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  came  to  Canada  in  1667, 
when  he  was  a young  man.  He  was  given  a farm  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  near  Montreal.  His  friends  called  the 
farm  Lachine.  La  Chine  is  the  French  word  for  China 
and  his  farm  was  given  this  name  because  La  Salle  often 
talked  of  finding  a way  to  the  riches  of  the  East.  Today 
the  city  of  Lachine  reminds  us  of  La  Salle  and  of  the  old 
dreams  of  reaching  China. 

La  Salle  settled  down  to  farm  his  land,  or  rather,  he 
tried  to  settle  down.  At  heart  he  was  no  farmer.  He  loved 
to  hear  fur  traders  tell  stories  of  their  life  in  the  forests. 
Why,  he  wondered,  should  he  too  not  search  for  furs  and 
perhaps  find  a route  to  the  East? 

Only  two  years  after  he  came  to  Lachine  he  was  off 
to  the  forest  himself.  La  Salle  wanted  to  find  furs  but  he 
loved  exploring  too.  We  do  not  know  how  far  he  went 
on  his  first  journey,  but  he  may  have  reached  the  Ohio 
River. 

After  he  came  back,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Fort  Frontenac,  which  Frontenac  had  founded  where  the 
city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  Soon  it  became  a fur  trading 
centre.  La  Salle  met  the  traders  and  Indians  there,  and 
learned  several  Indian  languages. 

He  had  explored  the  country  around  the  Great  Lakes 
and  there  he  had  heard  stories  of  explorers  who  had  sailed 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  La  Salle  thought  that  if  he 
could  sail  down  that  great  river  to  its  mouth  at  the  Gulf 


La  Salle  Plans  His  Trip  Down  the  Mississippi 


of  Mexico,  he  could  found  a city  there.  Goods  could  be 
brought  in  ships  from  France  to  this  city.  Furs  could  be 
brought  down  the  Mississippi  and  there,  at  its  mouth,  a 
lively  fur  trade  could  be  carried  on.  At  last  he  set  out  to 
try  to  make  his  dream  come  true. 
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He  and  his  men  started  out  in  the  winter  and  paddled 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  The  strong  current  carried 
them  past  Indian  villages  all  the  way  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  There  they  proudly  set  up  a pillar  with  the 
name  of  Louis,  King  of  France,  on  it  and  the  date,  1682. 
In  the  King’s  name  they  took  possession  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  went  back  to  France  and  soon  afterwards  was 
sent  by  the  King  to  plant  a colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  land  he  had  claimed  for  France.  But 
he  could  not  find  the  river  mouth.  When  he  started  over- 
land to  get  help  from  Quebec,  some  of  his  men  mutinied 
and  killed  him. 

La  Salle  never  made  his  dream  come  true,  but  he 
claimed  a vast  tract  of  land  for  France.  Later,  another 
Frenchman  was  to  build  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi which  became  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

RADISSON  AND  GROSEILLIERS ! FOUNDERS  OF  THE  FUR  TRADE 

La  Salle  was  not  the  only  Frenchman  who  was  led 
westward  by  the  hope  of  finding  more  furs.  At  about  the 
time  La  Salle  settled  in  Canada,  two  fur  traders  set  out 
from  their  home  at  Three  Rivers.  They  were  brothers- 
in-law,  their  names  were  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  and 
they  had  travelled  a great  deal  among  the  Indians.  Now 
they  journeyed  west  till  they  came  to  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior.  Probably  they  were  the  first  white  men 
to  see  this  region  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  or  where  they 
went,  but  they  brought  back  a great  many  fine  furs  and 
claimed  that  they  had  travelled  overland  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Most  of  the  furs  they  brought  back  were  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  governor  because  they  did  not  have  a 
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licence  to  trade,  so  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  decided  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  great  rivals  of  France,  the 
English.  They  travelled  to  England  where  they  offered 
to  lead  an  English  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay.  The 
English  gave  them  a ship  in  which  Groseilliers  voyaged  to 
Hudson  Bay.  He  persuaded  the  Indians  to  bring  down 
many  canoe  loads  of  fine  furs  to  his  ship.  When  the  rich 
cargo  arrived  in  England,  it  was  received  with  excitement. 
Plans  were  made  to  form  a new  company  to  bring  more 
of  these  splendid  furs  to  the  English  market. 

In  1670  the  company  was  formed  with  the  help  of 
Prince  Rupert,  the  cousin  of  King  Charles  II  of  England. 
The  Royal  Charter  gave  the  new  company  the  name 
“Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
Trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay”.  It  was  called  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  for  short.  Prince  Rupert  was  the  Com- 
pany’s first  governor.  The  Company  was  given  a tract 
of  land  of  more  than  a million  square  miles,  though  no- 
body at  that  time  knew  how  large  it  really  was.  The 
Company  held  entire  possession  of  this  huge  territory 
and  had  the  sole  right  to  trade  in  furs  and  fish.  The  whole 
land  given  to  the  new  Company  was  called  Rupert’s  Land. 

Groseilliers  returned  to  Hudson  Bay  where  he  built 
a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  he  had  first  traded 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  the  first  of  many  English  trading 
posts. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  gave  England  the  right  to 
great  areas  of  land  and  a great  fur  trade,  but  they  them- 
selves did  not  stay  with  the  company  they  had  helped  to 
form.  They  quarrelled  with  the  English  and  went  over 
to  the  French  fur  trade.  Later  they  quarrelled  with  the 
French  and  went  back  to  the  English.  We  do  not  know 
just  what  happened  to  Groseilliers,  but  Radisson  ended 
his  career  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 


Every  year  in  the  spring  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
sent  out  ships  full  of  trade  goods  and  materials  for  build- 
ing forts,  as  the  trading  posts  were  called.  We  can  read 
in  the  records  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  how  the 
trade  was  carried  on  in  those  early  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1683,  for  instance,  trade  goods  were  being  collected  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  forts.  Four  hundred  hatchets  were  to 
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Two  Views  of  a Hudson’s  Bay  Fort 
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go  to  Fort  Nelson,  along  with  large  quantities  of  flour, 
oatmeal,  peas,  beef  and  pork.  Two  live  goats  were  sent 
over,  but  a letter  said  that  no  more  goats  should  be  sent 
since  they  had  done  more  damage  than  they  were  worth. 

Among  other  supplies  sent  to  the  forts  were  guns  and 
gunpowder,  candles,  needles  and  thread,  buttons,  medi- 
cine, combs  and  an  hour-glass  so  that  the  traders  could 
tell  what  time  it  was.  Aoung  men  were  hired  and  sent  to 
the  different  forts  and  carpenters  were  sent  to  put  up  the 
new  buildings. 

Then  in  the  autumn  the  records  tell  of  ship  loads  of 
fur  arriving  in  London — mostly  beaver  skins,  but  also 
skins  of  fox,  wolf,  otter  and  elk.  They  were  unloaded  and 
sorted  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  warehouse.  Then 
they  were  made  into  lots  or  packages  and  sold  at  auction. 

Forts  were  built  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson’s  Bay.  The  Indians  came  down  these  rivers  in 
their  canoes  bringing  the  furs  they  had  caught  during  the 
winter.  There  they  traded  their  furs  for  the  goods  they 
wanted.  The  furs  were  packed  in  ships  and  sent  back  to 
England  where  the  beaver  fur  was  used  to  make  the  huge 
felt  hats  which  all  fashionable  gentlemen  wore  at  that  time. 

Indian  tribes  passed  the  news  from  one  to  another  of 
the  posts  where  white  men  wanted  furs  and  would  give 
kettles  and  axes  and  blankets  to  get  them.  For  many 
years  the  Indians  brought  down  their  canoe  loads  of  furs 
to  trade  at  the  posts  on  Hudson  Bay.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  men  had  only  to  wait  at  the  posts  and  buy  the 
furs  that  were  brought  to  them.  Later  they  had  to  push 
their  way  west  to  find  new  fur  lands  and  try  to  keep  the 
fur  trade  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals,  the 
French. 


Young  Henry  Kelsey  with  Radisson 


HENRY  KELSEY:  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS 

The  first  man  to  be  sent  to  the  west  to  extend  the  fur 
trade  was  Henry  Kelsey.  When  he  was  a boy  he  came 
out  from  England  to  work  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany and  served  under  Radisson,  about  whom  we  have 
just  been  reading. 

Rivalry  between  English  and  French  fur  traders  was 
becoming  serious.  When  the  French  seized  the  fur  trad- 
ing posts  at  the  southern  end  of  Hudson  Bay  and  took 
the  furs  the  Indians  brought  to  them,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  forced  to  find  new  ways  to  get  furs. 

They  knew  that  there  were  Indians  to  the  west  who 
had  not  been  reached  by  any  fur  traders.  So  they  sent 
young  Henry  Kelsey  in  1690  on  a journey  into  what  is  now 
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northern  Saskatchewan  to  invite  the  Indians  to  bring 
their  furs  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  posts. 

He  travelled  with  an  Indian  tribe  during  the  winter 
and  in  summer  went  from  one  tribe  to  another,  urging 
them  to  gather  furs  and  bring  them  to  the  posts.  He  was 
probably  the  first  white  man  ever  to  see  buffaloes  and 
grizzly  bears.  Living  so  much  among  the  Indians,  he 
learned  their  ways  and  he  made  a dictionary  of  the  Cree 
language  to  help  other  fur  traders  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians.  A few  years  later  he  was  made  governor  of  Fort 
York. 


LA  verendrye:  to  the  foothills 

We  have  seen  how  many  explorers 
tried  to  find  a way  to  the  ocean  that 
would  lead  them  to  the  Far  East. 
The  most  famous  explorers  were  Car- 
tier,  Champlain  and 
La  Salle,  of  all  of  whom 
you  have  read. 


The  La  Verendrye  Brothers  See  the  Western  Mountains 
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In  1731,  a Frenchman  from  Three  Rivers  set  out  to  try 
to  find  the  great  sea  to  the  west.  His  name  was  Pierre  de 
la  Verendrye.  He  took  three  of  his  sons  with  him.  He 
was  a fur  trader  and,  like  Champlain  and  La  Salle,  he  was 
partly  in  search  of  the  western  sea  and  partly  in  search 
of  furs. 

They  travelled  straight  west,  past  the  Great  Lakes, 
across  the  Great  Plains  beyond.  They  met  a great  many 
Indians  and  lived  and  travelled  with  them.  One  Cree 
chief  told  them  about  the  land  toward  which  they  were 
going  and  drew  them  a map  of  it  with  a piece  of  charcoal. 

Wherever  they  went  they  urged  the  Indians  to  bring 
their  furs  to  the  French  traders  instead  of  to  the  English. 
The  elder  La  Verendrye  would  make  a speech  to  the 
gathering  of  warriors,  then  he  would  give  a tomahawk  to 
each  chief  and  invite  them  all  to  a feast.  After  they  had 
eaten  he  would  tell  them  how  much  better  it  was  to  trade 
with  the  French  than  with  the  English  and  give  them 
presents. 

Sometimes  the  La  Verendryes  stopped  to  build  posts 
where  the  Indians  could  bring  furs  to  the  French  traders. 
These  forts  were  closer  to  the  homes  of  the  Indians  than 
the  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  They  built  a 
post  where  the  city  of  Winnipeg  stands  now  and  another 
at  what  is  now  Portage  la  Prairie. 

They  lived  through  many  hardships  during  their  years 
of  exploring  the  western  plains.  They  were  often  hungry 
and  cold  and  one  of  the  sons  was  killed  by  Indians. 

In  1743,  the  two  remaining  sons  were  travelling  with  a 
party  of  Indians  who  told  them,  “There  are  high  moun- 
tains near  the  sea.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  come  with  us.” 
They  travelled  on,  and  young  La  Verendrye  wrote,  “On  the 
twelfth  day  we  arrived  at  the  mountains.  They  are  well 
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wooded  with  timber  of  every  kind  and  appear  very  high,” 

These  may  have  been  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  La  Verendrye  brothers  were  eager  to 
climb  them,  but  the  Indians  heard  a report  that  an  enemy 
tribe  was  near.  They  refused  to  go  on  and  the  La  Veren- 
drye brothers  had  to  turn  back.  They  had  opened  the 
West  to  French  fur  traders  and  taken  away  part  of  the 
fur  trade  from  the  English  at  Hudson  Bay.  The  opening 
of  this  vast  new  region  was  a great  help  to  the  French  in 
expanding  their  fur  trade. 

What  We  Have  Learned  About 
the  Northern  Fur  Empire 

Canada  had  real  settlers  now  in  Quebec  and  Montreal 
and  all  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  But 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the  colony  of  New  France  were 
not  content  to  be  farmers.  They  liked  the  exciting  life  of 
the  woods  and  rivers,  and  so  they  went  out  in  their  canoes 
to  meet  the  Indians  and  trade  for  furs. 

La  Salle  was  the  most  famous  of  these  young  men.  He 
sailed  down  the  Mississippi  River  and  claimed  its  great 
valley  for  France.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  two 
other  young  men  of  New  France  who  went  into  the  fur 
trade  and  they  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Henry  Kelsey  travelled  across  the  plains 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  La  Verendryes, 
father  and  sons,  crossed  the  plains  and  reached  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  beyond. 

Both  French  and  English  had  now  reached  the  great 
plains  and  both  were  trying  to  persuade  the  Indians  to 
trade  with  them.  Furs  showed  the  way  to  the  west  and 
furs  were  leading  to  intense  rivalry  between  the  French 
and  the  English  fur  traders. 
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Chapter  16 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  FIGHT  FOR  CANADA 


Words  to  Learn 

colonist  conflict 

levy  peaceably 

passenger  pigeon 
potash 
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Chapter  16 

France  and  England  Fight  for  Canada 

New  France  grew  very  gradually  because  the  fur  trade 
seemed  much  more  important  than  farming.  While 
New  France  was  growing  slowly,  the  American  colonies 
to  the  south,  which  had  been  settled  from  England,  were 
growing  very  fast.  The  American  colonists  were  farmers 
and  traders  who  were  steadily  cutting  back  the  forest  and 
making  new  farms  and  new  towns. 

Some  hardy  American  settlers  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  explored  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio  River, 
making  their  way  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.  Here 
they  found  plenty  of  room  for  settlers  to  make  new  homes. 

But  the  French  were  ahead  of  them.  We  already 
know  that  La  Salle  had  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  and 
had  claimed  the  whole  river  valley  for  France.  Earlier, 
Champlain  had  secured  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  France.  The  American  settlers  were  hemmed  in  by 
the  French  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  Both  wanted 
to  push  onward,  the  Americans  as  settlers,  the  French  as 
fur  traders. 

The  English  were  fur  traders,  as  well  as  the  French. 
We  have  seen  how  the  English  built  forts  on  Hudson  Bay 
and  carried  on  fur  trading  from  there.  The  French  sent 
out  fur  traders  and  built  fur  trading  posts  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  the  fur  trade  the  two  nations  quickly  came  into 
conflict.  There  was  bound  to  be  a struggle  between  them. 
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There  were  other  reasons,  too,  why  England  and 
France  went  to  war  in  North  America.  The  two  countries 
had  been  enemies  for  many  years,  most  of  the  time  in  open 
warfare  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  They  were  dif- 
ferent in  their  religious  faiths;  the  French  were  Catholics, 
the  English  Protestants.  Both  countries  needed  the  wealth 
that  the  fur  trade  brought  them  from  the  forests  of  North 
America.  It  was  in  North  America  that  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  England  in  1755.  The  next  year  the 
war  spread  to  Europe. 

Each  country  was  eager  to  win  Canada,  with  its  great 
forests  and  its  rich  fur  trade,  each  sent  a fine  general  to 
command  its  troops.  The  French  general  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  a brave  and  able  man.  The  English 
sent  out  a very  young  soldier,  General  James  Wolfe. 

At  first  the  French  troops  under  Montcalm  won  most 
of  the  victories.  But  in  1758  the  English  captured  Louis- 
bourg,  a strong  fortress  built  by  the  French  on  what  is 
now  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  next  year  a great  English 
fleet  sailed  up  the  river  towards  Quebec.  All  summer  the 
English  guns  fired  on  Quebec,  but  the  city  on  its  great 
rock  stood  safe  in  French  hands. 

In  September,  General  Wolfe  knew  that  winter  would 
soon  come  and  that  he  could  not  wait  any  longer.  One 
night  he  led  his  soldiers  up  the  steep  cliff  at  a place  now 
called  after  him,  Wolfe’s  Cove.  Wolfe  and  his  men  sur- 
prised Montcalm  and  his  army  and  in  the  battle  that 
followed  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  killed.  The 
French  were  forced  to  retreat  and  Canada  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English. 

Canada  belonged  now  to  England  but  its  people  were 
French.  There  were  a great  many  French  people  in  Can- 
ada and  only  a very  few  Englishmen.  It  seemed  wise  to 
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let  the  French  settlers  keep  their  language,  their  faith, 
and  their  own  laws.  They  were  to  be  ruled  by  an  English 
governor  and  Council. 

What  We  Have  Learned  About 
French  and  English  Rivalry  for  Canada 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  many  English  and  many 
French  fur  traders.  The  French  had  settled  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and  they  claimed  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  English-speaking  settlers  from  the 
American  colonies  wanted  to  make  homes  in  the  country 
claimed  by  the  French.  France  and  England  had  been 
enemies  for  centuries  and  now  a new  war  between  them 
broke  out  in  America. 

The  English  won  the  war  and  Canada  belonged  to 
England.  But  Canada  was  settled  by  French  people.  The 
English  did  not  try  to  change  the  habits,  the  religion  or 
the  language  of  the  people  of  New  France.  From  that  day 
to  this,  Canada  has  been  a nation  in  which  people  of  two 
different  faiths  and  languages  live  and  work  peaceably 
side  by  side. 


' 


Chapter  iy 

The  American  Colonies  Break  Away  from  England 

The  American  colonists  fought  along  with  British 
troops  against  the  French  in  1759.  Yet  a few  years 
later  they  began  to  fight  against  the  British.  What  made 
them  change  so  quickly? 

When  England  won  all  of  North  America,  it  was  de- 
cided to  govern  this  great  new  empire  with  a strong  hand. 
The  Parliament  in  London  passed  new  laws  about  trade 
in  the  American  colonies.  Colonies  were  supposed  to  exist 
only  to  furnish  goods  the  mother  country  needed.  The 
American  colonists  were  told  to  grow  one  thing  and  not 
to  grow  another,  to  use  only  British  ships  and  not  to  manu- 
facture things  which  were  manufactured  in  England.  This 
made  the  colonists  angry  for  they  were  sturdy,  indepen- 
dent people  who  had  come  to  America  to  be  free  to  live  in 
their  own  way.  Now  they  were  being  firmly  told  what  to 
do,  and  what  not  to  do. 

Then  new  taxes  were  levied  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  colonists  refused  to  pay  taxes  laid  on  them 
by  a Parliament  in  which  they  had  no  representatives  to 
speak  for  them.  Their  anger  grew.  The  King  became 
angry  too  and  determined  that  the  colonists  must  be  pun- 
ished. Instead  they  rebelled  and  the  American  War  of 
Independence  broke  out  in  1775. 

The  Americans  felt  sure  that  the  French  in  Canada 
would  also  be  eager  to  rebel  against  the  English  who  had 
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conquered  them.  They  invaded  Canada,  sending  one 
army  to  Montreal  and  another  to  Quebec. 

But  the  French  did  not  want  to  join  the  Americans. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  more  freedom  as  a British 
colony  than  they  would  have  as  an  American  one.  The 
British  allowed  them  to  keep  their  own  language,  their 
laws  and  their  faith.  They  felt  fairly  contented  under 
British  rule. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  were  many  settlers  who  had  come 
from  the  American  colonies.  They  were  traders  who 
depended  for  their  prosperity  on  the  great  sea  power  of 
England.  For  this  reason  Nova  Scotia  remained  a British 
colony. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
The  Break  of  the  American  Colonies  with  England 

The  American  colonists  had  a growing  trade  of  their 
own  and  a great  country  to  settle.  They  grew  impatient 
with  the  rules  the  English  Parliament  laid  down  for  them 
and  at  last  they  revolted.  The  American  colonies  became 
a new  nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  on  its 
northern  border  Canada  remained  a British  colony. 


Chapter  18 

The  Loyalists  Come  to  Canada 

Not  all  the  people  in  the  American  colonies  wanted  to 
be  free  from  British  rule.  About  a third  of  them 
wanted  to  remain  British.  The  two-thirds  who  carried 
through  the  American  Revolution  looked  upon  these 
people  as  traitors.  Many  of  them  were  whipped  or  put 
in  prison  and  some  were  killed.  Their  homes  were  taken 
away  from  them  and  they  were  very  cruelly  treated.  The 
Americans  around  them  were  their  enemies.  What  was 
to  become  of  them? 

The  British  government  offered  to  help  these  people 
who  were  faithful  to  its  rule,  by  inviting  them  to  settle  in 
Canada.  When  peace  was  signed  in  1783,  they  were  eager 
to  leave  the  United  States  and  began  their  journey  north. 
They  were  called  Loyalists  because  they  were  loyal  to  the 
British  government. 

In  those  days  the  name  Nova  Scotia  was  given  to  all 
three  of  the  present  Maritime  Provinces.  Nova  Scotia 
was  easy  to  reach  by  sea  from  New  England.  Therefore 
many  Loyalists  crowded  into  ships  and  were  taken  to  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  So  many  Loyalists  went  to  Halifax 
and  other  Nova  Scotia  ports  that  there  was  not  room 
for  them  all. 

About  ten  thousand  Loyalists  settled  along  the  Saint 
John  River  where  they  were  landed  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  ships  brought  many  more  people  than  had 
been  expected.  Many  of  them  had  no  materials  or  tools 
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to  build  houses,  and  had  to  spend  the  winter  in  tents  or 
bark  huts.  There  was  not  enough  food  and  the  first  winter 
was  a very  hard  one.  These  settlers  felt  that  they  were  too 
far  away  from  the  capital  at  Halifax.  The  colony  was 
divided  and  this  part  of  it  was  called  New  Brunswick,  a 
province  almost  entirely  settled  by  Loyalists.  Its  capital 
was  Fredericton. 

Loyalists  who  did  not  live  close  to  the  sea  travelled  to 
Canada  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Richelieu  River.  Many  spent  the  winter  at  large 
camps  made  ready  for  them  by  the  government.  When 
spring  came,  they  went  by  boat  to  settle  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  above  Montreal,  and  around  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

They  travelled  in  Durham  boats,  which  were  large  and 
strong  enough  to  go  through  the  rapids.  Where  the  water 
ran  too  fast  for  the  men  to  row  against  it,  they  had  to  push 
the  boat  forward  with  long  poles.  At  other  times,  they 
hired  horses  to  pull  the  boat  along  into  calmer  water.  At 
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these  places  the  women  and  children  were  glad  to  get  out 
and  walk  along  the  river  bank. 

Another  group  of  Loyalists  went  to  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  settled  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
Among  them  were  the  Mohawk  Indians  with  their  chief, 
Joseph  Brant.  They  had  fought  against  the  Americans 
and  so  came  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada.  The  town  of 
Brantford  was  later  named  for  this  chief. 

All  of  the  Loyalists  had  lost  their  homes  and  much  of 
their  property.  Some  were  pioneers  and  farmers  on  the 
frontier  and  used  to  a rough  life.  Many  were  educated 
people  from  the  towns  who  were  not  used  to  hardship  and 
danger.  Now  they  had  to  make  their  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  British  government  did  what  it  could  to  help 
them.  Each  family  was  given  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
and  tools  to  work  with.  Each  was  given  salt  pork  and 
flour  to  eat  during  the  first  year,  and  seed  to  plant.  But 
it  was  hard  work  to  clear  the  thickly  wooded  land  before 
crops  could  be  planted. 

One  of  the  Loyalists  wrote  later,  “The  grand  object 
was  to  get  some  land  cleared  so  that  we  could  plant  corn, 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  to  eat  the  next  year.” 

When  the  grain  grew  up,  at  first  there  was  no  way  to 
grind  it.  Some  families  ground  their  corn  in  coffee  mills. 
The  corn  meal  was  made  into  johnny  cakes  which  were 
eaten  hot  for  breakfast  and  cold  for  dinner.  More  meal 
was  cooked  into  mush  for  supper.  Wheat  was  harder  to 
grind  than  corn  and  the  government  built  mills  to  grind 
it  for  the  settlers. 

The  Loyalists  killed  passenger  pigeons  and  wild  tur- 
keys for  food.  Pigeons  settled  on  the  trees  in  flocks  so 
dense  that  they  could  be  knocked  down  with  poles.  Wild 
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turkeys,  too,  were  so  plentiful  that  one  man,  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  his  cabin,  killed  six  with  one  shot. 

Wild  animals  were  a constant  danger.  Raccoons  and 
squirrels  ate  the  corn  before  it  could  be  picked.  One 
family  tied  their  cow  to  the  kitchen  door  every  night  to 
keep  it  safe  from  wolves.  In  the  daytime  the  children  of 
the  family  watched  the  sheep.  At  night  the  sheep  were 
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put  into  a pen  with  high  walls  built  near  the  house.  Then 
if  he  heard  a noise,  the  farmer  could  rush  out  and  frighten 
the  wolves  away. 

Like  the  women  of  New  France,  the  Loyalist  women 
spun  and  wove  wool  and  flax  into  strong  cloth.  At  first, 
before  they  had  looms,  or  sheep  from  which  to  shear  wool, 
they  made  clothing  and  shoes  out  of  deerskins.  One  boy 
wore  out  his  deerskin  trousers  and  was  delighted  when 
his  mother  made  him  a pair  out  of  the  first  cloth  that  she 
wove  herself.  But  the  new  pair  was  put  to  dry  too  near 
the  fire  and  was  so  badly  burned  that  the  boy  had  to  go 
back  to  wearing  the  deerskin  trousers,  although  they  had 
“one  leg  torn  off,  a bit  at  a time,  in  going  through  the 
bush.” 

Inside  the  house,  when  candles  were  scarce,  a fire  of 
pine  knots  was  often  the  only  light.  The  chimney  was 
made  of  sticks  plastered  with  clay  and  sometimes  when 
the  flames  rose  high  it  would  catch  on  fire. 

At  first  there  were  no  stores.  People  in  their  lonely 
log  cabins  depended  on  the  pedlars  for  things  they  could 
not  raise  or  make  themselves.  The  pedlar’s  pack  con- 
tained gaily-coloured  cotton  cloth,  shawls  and  handker- 
chiefs, tape,  needles,  ribbons  and  combs.  The  pedlar’s 
visit  was  always  exciting  as  the  members  of  the  family 
crowded  round  to  see  his  pack  opened  and  to  choose  what 
they  needed. 

As  the  number  of  settlers  increased,  a few  stores  were 
started.  Money  was  scarce  and  people  brought  their  own 
produce  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  wanted  to  buy.  They 
brought  potash,  butter,  cheese  and  grain  and  traded  it 
for  salt,  flannel,  thread  or  tea. 

The  coming  of  the  Loyalists  made  new  towns.  A town 
called  King’s  Town  or  Kingston  grew  up  on  the  deserted 
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site  of  old  Fort  Frontenac,  where  La  Salle  had  carried  on 
his  fur  trade.  One  of  the  Loyalist  settlers  wrote  that 
Kingston,  only  two  years  after  its  beginning,  had  fifty 
houses,  “some  of  them  very  elegant,”  and  a harbour  full 
of  ships.  He  said  that  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  for  forty 
miles  west  of  Kingston  was  all  settled  by  Loyalists  and 
more  were  coming  every  day.  He  complained  only  that 
there  was  no  school  for  his  sons. 

Barely  three  years  later  the  same  man  wrote  that  King- 
ston was  much  larger.  Now  it  had  a fine  church  “with  a 
steeple  and  bell”  and  “an  excellent  school.”  It  also  had 
a printing  office,  a carriage  works,  and  a tailor  shop. 

A town  grew  up,  too,  at  Niagara,  which  is  now  called 
Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Saw  mills  and  grist  mills  were  built 
there  by  the  Loyalists  and  they  planted  apple  and  peach 
trees  which  flourished  as  they  do  still. 

All  along  the  shores  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Lake  Ontario,  Loyalists  were  now  living  in  what  had 
been  an  empty  forest,  through  which  passed  only  Indians 
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and  a few  fur  traders.  In  all  about  fifty  thousand  Loyal- 
ists came  to  Canada. 

As  we  have  seen,  they  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  made 
a new  province,  New  Brunswick.  At  least  ten  thousand 
Loyalists  lived  on  the  river  and  lake  west  of  Montreal. 
These  people  were  not  contented  to  be  part  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  a gov- 
ernor as  the  French  were.  They  wanted  to  be  represented 
in  an  Assembly  so  that  they  could  make  their  own  laws 
and  have  all  the  rights  of  British  citizenship. 

There  were  so  many  Loyalists  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  to  give  them  what  they  asked  for.  The  province 
of  Quebec  was  therefore  divided  into  two  parts,  Lower 
Canada,  the  French  province  which  is  now  Quebec,  and 
Upper  Canada,  the  new  English-speaking  province  which 
is  now  Ontario. 

Canada  had  been  a French  colony  ruled  by  a small 
group  of  Englishmen,  until  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists 
gave  it  a large  English  population.  The  newcomers  settled 
all  along  the  American  border  where  they  could  defend 
Canada  in  case  of  possible  attack  by  the  Americans. 
Kingston  and  Niagara  were  military  and  naval  posts  as 
well  as  towns. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
the  Fight  for  Canada 

England  won  the  northern  fur  empire  from  France,  and 
New  France  became  a country  with  an  English  govern- 
ment. But  it  had  a French  population  and  was  really  a 
French  country  until  after  the  American  Revolution. 

Then  thousands  of  Loyalists  came  from  the  newly- 
formed  United  States  to  live  in  Canada.  They  came  by 
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sea,  by  river  and  by  land,  settling  the  eastern  Maritime 
colonies,  taking  land  all  along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 
Now  Canada  had  a large  English-speaking  as  well  as  a 
French-speaking  population.  Nova  Scotia  was  very  large- 
ly, and  New  Brunswick  was  entirely  settled  by  Loyalists. 

The  English  settlers  wanted  an  English  form  of  govern- 
ment and  so  the  country  was  divided  into  Upper  Canada 
and  Lower  Canada.  Now  Canada  had  an  English-speak- 
ing province  west  of  Quebec.  The  Loyalists  began  the 
settling  of  it  and  as  the  years  passed  great  numbers  of 
English-speaking  settlers  were  to  pour  into  the  new  prov- 
ince. Canada,  constantly  spreading  towards  the  west, 
gained  another  step  in  its  steady  westward  march. 


SELF-TEST 

1.  List  all  the  things  that  the  fur  traders  and  early  settlers 
learned  from  the  Indians. 

2.  Describe  what  the  Indians  learned  from  the  fur  traders. 

3.  Describe  how  Canada  changed  the  pioneers. 

4.  Describe  how  the  pioneers  changed  Canada. 

5.  Compare  the  way  the  French  Canadians  lived  with  the 
way  the  Loyalists  lived. 

6.  Describe  what  the  Loyalists  brought  to  Canada. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Show,  on  a map,  the  route  taken  by  Champlain  that 
the  railway  now  follows. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  North  America  trace  the  jour- 
neys of  La  Salle  and  La  Verendrye. 
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3.  Suppose  you  were  Henry  Kelsey,  the  first  man  to  see 
the  Central  Plains.  Describe  the  buffaloes  and  grizzly 
bears  you  saw  there.  What  were  your  feelings  when  you 
saw  them? 

4.  Imagine  you  are  one  of  the  sons  of  Pierre  de  La  Veren- 
drye,  sent  to  build  a fort  on  the  Central  Plains.  Write 
a description  of  the  kind  of  place  you  would  choose. 

5.  Show  on  a map  the  places  where  the  Loyalists  settled. 

6.  Draw  the  tools  you  would  want  to  take  with  you  if 
you  had  been  one  of  the  Loyalists. 

7.  Suppose  you  are  a Loyalist  who  has  fled  from  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies.  Write  a letter  telling  of  your  adventures 
in  coming  to  settle  on  Lake  Ontario.  What  animals  did 
you  see? 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  EASTERN  CANADA 
CLOSER  TOGETHER 


Words  to  Learn 

leach 

sickle 

scythe 

flail 

chaff 

yeast 

hops 

dredge 
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Steamships,  Canals,  and  Trains  Bring  the  People 
of  Eastern  Canada  Closer  Together 

We  have  seen  how  the  Loyalists  came  to  the  Mari- 
times  and  to  Upper  Canada,  how  they  cut  down 
trees  and  began  to  make  themselves  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Other  settlers  followed  them  as  the  years  passed. 
Families  came  from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  to 
find  homes  in  Upper  Canada.  After  a long  voyage  on  a 
sailing  ship,  the  new  settlers  went  in  boats  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
They  must  have  been  very  tired  when  they  came  at  last 
to  their  land.  The  hardest  work  was  still  before  them. 

HOMES  AND  HOME  LIFE 

Most  settlers  built  a log  cabin  for  their  first  home.  The 
farmer  squared  logs  roughly  with  his  axe  and  chinked  the 
spaces  between  them  with  mud.  Often  he  had  no  time  to 
cut  a window  in  the  logs,  and  he  might  hang  a blanket 
over  the  doorway  until  he  could  make  a door.  The  roof 
he  made  out  of  bark  or  split  logs  and  he  built  a big  fire- 
place of  stone  and  a chimney  of  logs  plastered  with  mud. 
The  mother  of  the  family  did  all  the  cooking  over  this  fire. 
The  father  and  sons  made  a rough  table  and  chairs,  beds 
and  a cradle  for  the  baby. 

We  know  that  the  Loyalists  had  to  live  at  first  on  flour 
and  salt  pork  given  them  by  the  government.  They  were 
given  seeds,  too,  and  before  long  they  had  vegetables  from 
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their  gardens.  Milk  was  scarce  at  first  because  there  was 
nothing  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter.  Later  the  farmer  grew 
turnips  to  feed  his  cattle.  He  kept  pigs;  and  pork,  flour 
and  potatoes  were  what  the  family  usually  ate.  Tea  and 
coffee  were  too  expensive  for  most  pioneer  families  to  buy. 
They  made  a drink  out  of  herbs  or  a kind  of  coffee  from 
dried  peas. 

Living  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  pioneer  families  made 
use  of  the  plants  and  animals  they  found  around  them. 
The  children  picked  wild  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  their  seasons  to  eat  fresh  or  to  make  into 
pies  or  jam.  The  boys  caught  fish  and  hunted  for  deer, 
rabbits  and  wild  turkeys.  Pumpkins  made  good  pies.  It 
was  a long  time  before  the  apple  trees  grew  big  enough  to 
provide  plenty  of  apples. 

Summer  was  the  time  for  hard  work  when  everyone 
had  to  help  with  the  farming  and  gardening.  The  time 
for  play  came  in  winter  when  there  was  not  so  much  work 
to  do.  When  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen,  the  children 
could  skate  and  slide  and  older  people  drove  in  sleighs  to 
visit  their  neighbours.  It  was  a hard  life  but  there  was 
some  fun  in  it. 

The  farm  prospered  as  more  and  more  fields  were 
cleared  and  planted.  When  the  farmer  could  afford  to 
keep  oxen,  pigs  and,  later,  horses,  he  had  to  build  a barn 
for  them.  Later  still  he  built  a new  house  of  frame  or 
brick.  It  had  more  rooms  and  was  much  warmer  than  the 
log  cabin,  so  that  the  family  could  live  in  greater  comfort. 

On  many  farms  in  eastern  Canada,  even  today,  we  can 
see  traces  of  several  old  houses  which  the  family  has  out- 
grown since  pioneer  days.  Perhaps  in  the  orchard  stands 
the  chimney  of  the  old  log  house,  then  there  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  frame  house  that  followed  it,  and  the  big 
brick  or  stone  house  that  the  family  lives  in  now. 
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FARMING  AND  HOME  MANUFACTURE 

The  farmer  had  to  cut  down  trees  before  he  could  build 
a log  cabin  to  shelter  his  family.  Then  he  had  to  cut  down 
more  trees  to  make  room  for  fields  and  a garden.  For  years 
he  had  to  work  early  and  late  at  clearing  the  land  of  trees 
and  bushes. 

Wood  was  the  only  fuel  for  heating  the  house  and  for 
cooking,  but  there  were  great  piles  of  logs  left  over  which 
had  to  be  burned.  The  farmer  saved  the  wood  ashes  left 
from  this  burning.  They  often  made  up  the  first  crop  he 
could  sell  from  his  new  land.  The  ashes  were  leached,  or 
soaked,  to  make  potash  which  was  used  to  make  soap. 

When  the  trees  and  bushes  had  been  cleared  away,  the 
land  had  to  be  ploughed.  At  first  the  farmer  broke  up  the 
soil  with  a spade  or  a heavy  branch.  When  he  got  a team 
of  oxen  he  harnessed  them  to  a rude  wooden  plough,  until 
he  could  get  a plough  made  of  iron. 

The  wheat  ripened  and  the  farmer  and  his  boys  cut  it 
with  a sickle  or  with  a scythe.  Then  the  grain  was  threshed 
by  beating  it  with  a flail.  A flail  consisted  of  a wooden 
staff  or  handle  at  the  end  of  which  another  shorter  pole 
was  fastened  in  such  a way  that  it  swung  freely.  When 
the  chaff  was  blown  away,  the  grains  of  wheat  that  were 
left  were  ground  to  make  meal  or  flour.  Before  mills  were 
built,  the  farmer  had  to  grind  the  grain  between  stones, 
or  he  crushed  it  by  putting  the  grain  in  the  top  of  a hollow 
stump  and  rolling  a cannon  ball  on  it. 

The  first  mills,  as  we  have  seen,  were  built  for  the  Loy- 
alists. They  were  very  far  apart,  so  that  a man  sometimes 
had  to  walk  as  much  as  thirty  miles  through  the  woods 
with  a sack  of  grain  on  his  back  and  all  those  miles  home 
again  with  the  sack  of  flour.  There  was  a common  saying 
in  Canada  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  that  “he  who  has 
been  once  to  church  and  twice  to  mill  is  a traveller.” 
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The  mother  of  the  family  baked  this  flour  into  bread 
in  a tin  oven  placed  in  front  of  the  fire.  She  made  yeast 
to  raise  the  bread,  out  of  hops  or  bran.  Sometimes  the  fire 
burned  the  outside  of  the  loaves  while  the  inside  was 
almost  raw,  but  many  pioneer  women  learned  to  make 
good  bread  at  their  fireplaces. 

Besides  potash  for  soap  and  flour  for  bread,  the  family 
made  cider  and  vinegar.  One  of  the  pleasantest  tasks 
was  the  making  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Like  the 
French  settlers,  the  farmers  in  the  upper  province  tapped 
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the  maple  trees,  collected  sap  and  boiled  it  down  in  big 
kettles  under  the  cold  March  sunshine.  Maple  sugar  was 
often  the  only  sweet  food  the  family  had.  On  many  farms 
maple  syrup  is  still  made  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  women  of  the  family  made  the  clothing.  Every 
farmer  kept  a few  sheep  and  usually  had  a hard  time  to 
keep  the  wolves  away  from  them.  He  sheared  his  sheep 
and  washed  the  fleeces.  Then  the  mother  and  girls  spun 
the  wool  into  yarn  on  a spinning  wheel.  This  yarn  was 
woven  into  cloth  on  a hand  loom.  The  women  of  the  fam- 
ily cut  the  cloth  and  sewed  it  by  hand  into  garments  for 
the  whole  family.  Some  of  the  yarn  they  knitted  into 
mittens,  caps  and  stockings. 

One  of  the  pioneers  wrote,  “As  the  children  grew  up 
they  were  trained  to  industrious  habits.  We  were  very 
useful  to  my  mother,  we  tended  the  cattle,  churned  the 
butter,  made  cheese,  dressed  the  flax  and  did  the  spin- 
ning.” 


WORKING  TOGETHER 

We  have  seen  how  every  member  of  the  family  worked 
and  how  the  whole  family  worked  together.  The  girls 
picked  wild  berries,  the  boys  went  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  boys  helped  with  the  farm  work,  the  girls  with  the 
cooking,  weaving  and  gardening.  At  home  the  family 
made  potash,  flour,  maple  sugar,  bread,  clothing  and  many 
other  things. 

But  there  were  tasks  that  were  too  hard  and  heavy  for 
the  farmer  and  his  sons  to  do  by  themselves.  Burning  the 
huge  log  piles  was  one  of  them  and  clearing  the  land  was 
slow  work  for  the  farmer  to  do  alone.  So  the  early  settlers 
were  in  the  habit  of  working  together  to  help  one  an- 
other. If  a farmer  moved  to  a district  where  there  were 
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other  settlers,  they  usually  helped  him  at  first.  The  neigh- 
bours would  meet  for  what  they  called  a “bee.”  The  men 
would  bring  their  axes,  cut  down  trees  and  build  a cabin 
for  the  newcomers,  or  would  clear  enough  land  for  the 
farmer  to  plant  a field  and  would  help  him  burn  the  great 
piles  of  logs. 

There  were  husking  bees  to  help  a farmer  husk  his 
corn,  and  harvesting  bees  where  the  neighbours  came  to 
help  cut  and  thresh  his  grain.  While  the  men  at  the  bee 
did  the  heavy  outdoor  work,  the  women  worked  indoors 
to  cook  a big  dinner  for  all  the  helpers  to  eat. 

The  women  had  bees  of  their  own.  When  one  of  them 
had  sewed  pieces  of  cloth  together  to  make  a patchwork 
quilt,  the  neighbouring  women  would  meet  to  help  her 
finish  it  at  a quilting  bee. 

After  their  work  was  done  the  neighbours  might  play 
games  or  end  the  evening  with  a dance.  Those  who  lived 
far  apart  would  tell  each  other  the  latest  news  and  talk 
over  their  memories  of  home. 

At  these  bees,  farmers  helped  each  other  with  their 
heaviest  work  and  enjoyed  meeting  each  other.  A bee, 
although  it  meant  hard  work,  must  have  been  a bright 
spot  in  the  life  of  a pioneer  family.  There  are  still  bees, 
sometimes,  in  country  districts.  Usually  they  are  barn 
raisings  where  the  frame  of  the  barn  is  raised  and  fixed  in 
place  so  that  the  farmer  and  a few  helpers  can  finish  it. 

SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  LIFE 

For  a long  time  after  the  Loyalists  settled  in  their  new 
homes,  there  were  very  few  schools  and  these  only  in  the 
towns.  Later,  with  the  help  of  the  government,  many 
small  schools  were  opened. 

Children  were  not  required  to  go  to  school  as  they  are 
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now.  Their  parents  had  to  pay  fees  for  their  schooling. 
Very  few  girls  were  sent  to  school.  Girls  were  taught  sew- 
ing and  cooking  by  their  mothers  at  home;  people  thought 
that  girls  did  not  need  to  know  anything  else. 

Many  of  the  teachers  were  very  poor  and  knew  little 
more  than  the  children  they  taught.  Just  over  a hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  all  strong,  able-bodied  men 
should  be  farmers.  Teachers  were  often  men  who  were 
crippled  or  too  old  to  work  on  farms;  or  new  immigrants 
might  teach  for  a year  or  two  until  they  could  get  farms 
of  their  own.  No  one  dreamed  of  letting  women  become 
teachers.  The  teacher  got  a very  small  salary  and  had 
to  board  at  the  homes  of  his  pupils.  The  spelling  book 
was  the  most  important  school  book  and  sometimes  the 
only  one. 

But  there  were  good  schools,  too,  with  well-trained 
teachers.  One  school  master  advertised  that  he  would 
“instruct  ^buth  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar.” 

In  the  early  years  preachers  travelled  through  the 
woods  on  horseback  and  preached  in  people’s  houses  where 
a few  families  could  gather  together.  Gradually  churches 
were  built.  While  the  countryside  was  thinly  settled  and 
towns  very  small,  it  was  at  church  and  at  school  that 
people  met  each  other.  In  many  sections  of  Canada  social 
life  still  centres  about  the  school  and  the  church. 

TRAVEL 

Pioneers  travelled  by  boat,  as  we  have  seen,  long  before 
there  was  any  land  travel.  The  first  roads  were  made  by 
the  government  to  help  settlers  reach  their  land.  They 
were  corduroy  roads,  made  of  logs  laid  side  by  side.  Riding 


On  a Corduroy  Road 


over  them  in  carts  or  on  horseback  was  rough  and  even 
dangerous. 

One  traveller  wrote,  “Over  the  stumps  and  roots  of 
trees,  the  cart  had  to  be  lifted  or  dragged.  Sometimes  a 
swamp  lay  in  the  way,  laid  over  with  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
for  a bridge.” 

Stage  coaches  began  to  run  between  the  larger  towns, 
but  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  coaches  were  very  slow 
and  passengers  were  often  bruised  by  the  constant  jolting. 
Settlers  joined  together  to  build  roads  but  for  many  years 
the  roads  were  few  and  poor.  When  the  traveller  came  to 
a stream  he  had  to  wade  across.  A small  ferry  boat  car- 
ried him  across  larger  rivers.  It  was  a long  time  before 
many  bridges  were  built.  People  who  had  neither  horses 
nor  boats  had  to  walk  very  long  distances. 
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Early  settlements  were  small  and  far  apart,  for  settlers 
went  up  the  rivers  or  settled  around  lakes,  as  they  did  at 
Rice  Lake  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
roads  were  so  few  and  so  bad  that  they  could  scarcely  reach 
other  areas.  Sometimes  people  living  in  a log  cabin  in  the 
woods  did  not  see  any  other  person  for  months  at  a time, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  first  they  felt  very  lonely. 
When  they  had  crops  to  sell,  grain  and  potash  for  instance, 
they  often  had  trouble  in  getting  them  to  market.  Good 
transportation  was  one  of  the  things  the  settlers  needed 
most. 

They  also  needed  better  and  quicker  methods  of  carry- 
ing mail.  Letters  were  brought  from  Montreal  or  Quebec 
by  a man  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  summer,  or  perhaps 
by  boat.  Only  one  mail  was  brought  in  winter  by  a man 
on  snowshoes,  so  that  a letter  might  be  many  months  on 
the  way. 


STEAMSHIPS 

Very  early  in  the  i8oo’s  the  steamship  was  invented  in 
England.  Now  ships  could  sail  without  waiting  for  a 
favouring  wind  and  make  voyages  much  more  quickly 
than  ever  before. 

The  second  steamship  in  America  was  the  Accommo- 
dation, built  in  1809  at  Three  Rivers.  It  steamed  safely 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal  and  the  age  of  steam  had  begun. 
We  can  imagine  how  surprised  people  must  have  been  to 
see  a ship  moving  without  sails  and  how  eagerly  they 
crowded  to  watch  it. 

Gradually  steamers  appeared  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
on  the  rivers.  Travel  was  much  easier  and  more  rapid  and 
goods  were  carried  more  quickly  and  cheaply. 
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Then  in  1833  a steamship  built  in  Canada,  the  Royal 
William , steamed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  London. 
Slowly  steamships  took  the  place  of  sailing  vessels.  The 
voyage  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  full  of  sickness  and 
discomfort  became  much  shorter  and  easier. 

CANALS 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  were  a great 
hindrance  to  travel.  A small  canal  was  made  at  Lachine 
so  that  boats  could  go  around  the  rapids  there.  It  was 
made  very  shallow  because  the  canoes  and  Durham  boats 
that  went  through  it  were  very  shallow.  At  the  other  St. 
Lawrence  rapids,  for  years,  boats  had  to  be  dragged  up 
by  ropes  or  carried  along  the  shore. 

All  the  canals  were  first  dug  only  deep  enough  for  the 
shallow  boats  then  in  use.  As  bigger  boats  and  steamships 
were  built,  the  canals  had  to  be  dredged  deeper  to  allow 
them  to  pass  through.  The  story  of  canals  is  a story  of 
repeated  deepening. 

The  Welland  Canal  was  built  so  that  ships  could  go 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  around  Niagara 
Falls.  Soon  afterwards  the  Rideau  Canal  was  dug  to  open 
a water  route  between  Kingston  and  Montreal  in  case  the 
Americans,  if  there  was  a war,  should  seize  control  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

Later,  canals  were  dug  around  the  other  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  all  these  canals,  locks  were  built  to  raise 
and  lower  boats  from  one  level  to  the  other. 

RAILWAYS 

The  steam  engine  could  be  used  to  run  other  things 
beside  ships.  For  years  men  had  been  trying  to  make 
carriages  run  by  steam  instead  of  being  pulled  by  horses. 


The  first  Canadian  railway  was  only 
sixteen  miles  long.  It  ran  between  La  1872, 

Prairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  opposite 
Montreal  and  St.  Johns  on  the  Richelieu  River.  The  train 
had  two  cars  with  benches  but  with  no  roof  over  them. 
The  first  engines  had  very  tall,  wide  smoke-stacks.  Sparks 
flying  from  them  often  set  fire  to  the  cars  or  to  grass  along 
the  way.  The  first  rails  were  of  wood  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  About  a hundred  years  ago,  in  1851,  there  were 
only  sixty-six  miles  of  railway  in  Canada.  Railways  were 

built  so  fast  that  only  ten 
years  later  there  were  over 
a thousand  miles  of  railway 
and  more  being  rap- 
idly laid  down. 
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One  of  the  early  railways  in  Upper  Canada  was  built 
between  Cobourg  and  Peterborough,  to  bring  down  lum- 
ber to  be  shipped  on  lake  steamers  at  Cobourg.  When 
this  line  was  opened,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  official 
opening  said  that  he  could  easily  remember  the  time  when 
the  only  way  of  travelling  through  that  region  was  by 
birch  bark  canoe  and  when  no  one  but  Indians  lived  there. 

When  roads  were  made,  though  they  were  still  very 
bad,  stage  coaches  began  to  run  over  them  and  carry  the 
mail.  Now  mail  was  supposed  to  be  delivered  once  a 
month  in  winter  instead  of  once  in  three  months  but  it 
was  often  delayed  by  bad  roads  and  bad  weather.  In 
summer  steamers  carried  the  mail  as  well  as  stage  coaches, 
and  it  came  more  regularly  than  in  the  years  when  it  was 
carried  in  a Durham  boat  or  by  a man  on  horseback. 

People  used  to  go  to  the  inn  for  their  letters  because 
the  stage  coach  stopped  there.  Now  post  offices  were 
opened  in  the  towns  to  give  out  the  mail.  Later,  of  course, 
when  railroads  were  built,  trains  carried  the  mails  more 
rapidly  and  regularly  than  they  had  ever  been  carried 
before.  Now  we  have  a still  newer  and  faster  way  of  carry- 
ing mail,  as  well  as  passengers — that  is,  by  air. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About  New  Inventions 
and  Life  in  Canada 

Jet  planes  are  new  to  you  or  they  were  new  a little 
while  ago.  Aeroplanes  and  radio  were  new  to  your  fathers 
and  grandfathers.  Before  them  the  latest  invention  was 
the  motor  car  and  before  that  the  railroad. 

Each  new  invention  has  made  it  possible  for  people 
to  move  more  quickly  or  to  get  news  more  quickly.  But 
none  of  these  inventions  is  entirely  new.  Each  one  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  one  before  it.  Steamships  seemed  new 
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but  ships  were  not  new.  Steam  engines  only  made  them 
go  faster.  Each  invention  uses  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  all  the  people  who  have  gone  before.  In  our  times, 
men  have  invented  amazing  things  but  they  could  not 
have  done  so  without  learning  from  men  of  past  ages. 
One  invention  leads  to  another  and  we,  today,  profit  by 
the  work  of  all  the  people  of  the  past. 

New  inventions  made  life  easier  for  people  in  the  early 
years  of  eastern  Canada  just  as  they  do  for  us  today.  We 
have  seen  how  canals  were  dug  around  rapids  or  between 
waterways,  how  steamships  and,  later,  railroads  were  built. 
These  new  improvements  made  trade  easier.  Now  people 
could  send  their  produce,  especially  heavy  goods  like  grain 
and  lumber,  to  market  much  more  quickly  and  cheaply. 
Steamships  and  trains  brought  lumber  from  the  back- 
woods  where  there  had  been  no  way  to  ship  it  out  before. 
Goods  from  Europe  could  be  brought  to  the  settlements 
more  quickly  and  at  a lower  price. 

Towns  grew  up  here  and  there  all  through  Upper  Can- 
ada, centres  where  a store  was  built  and  perhaps  a churchy 
a school  and  a few  houses.  Here  people  brought  their 
grain,  cheese,  or  lumber  to  be  shipped  out  by  train  or 
steamer.  Here  they  could  buy  the  tea  or  thread  or  cotton 
cloth  they  needed. 

The  towns  grew  up  and  more  and  more  farms  were 
cleared,  because  easier  transportation  brought  in  many 
new  settlers  from  Europe.  Now  people  could  cross  the 
ocean  more  quickly  and  comfortably.  While  there  were 
no  roads,  people  had  been  able  to  settle  only  on  the  shores 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  Now  as  roads  and,  later,  railroads 
were  built,  they  could  travel  inland  and  settle  in  the  back 
country  which  no  one  had  been  able  to  reach  before.  Easier 
transportation  hastened  settlement  and  increased  trade 
while  it  made  life  more  comfortable  for  everyone. 
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In  the  years  that  followed,  settlers  would  be  carried 

by  the  railroads  farther  and  farther  west  until  they  occu- 
pied Canada  from  sea  to  sea. 

SELF-TEST 

1.  Why  were  canals  built? 

2.  What  difference  did  the  coming  of  steamships  make  to 
settlers? 

3.  Why  is  it  important  for  mail  to  be  carried  quickly? 

4.  How  does  the  railroad  help  settlement?  How  does  it 
help  a town  to  grow? 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Draw  a flail.  Draw  a wooden  plough. 

2.  Draw  pictures  showing  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
pioneers  ground  their  grain. 

3.  Make  pictures  showing  maple  syrup  boiling,  the  cutting 
of  grain  with  a scythe,  a sleigh  ride. 

4.  Describe  the  different  ways  in  which  mail  has  been 
carried  in  Canada. 

5.  Describe  some  of  the  boats  used  by  early  Canadians. 
What  were  some  of  the  ways  of  making  boats  move? 

6.  Describe  the  feast  you  would  make  in  your  pioneer 
home.  What  would  you  serve  and  where  would  you 
get  it? 

7.  Pioneer  life  in  the  East  was  harder  than  pioneer  life  in 
the  West.  Debate  this  question. 

8.  How  did  pioneer  life  differ  from  our  life  today? 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

In  Pioneer  Days  by  D.  J.  Dickie.  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons  Ltd. 
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HOW  THE  WEST  WAS  OPENED 


We  have  already  read  the  story  of  how  Canadians  in 
different  parts  of  our  country  now  live,  and  how 
the  eastern  part  of  our  large  nation  was  explored  and  set- 
tled by  people  from  Europe.  Now  we  shall  see  how  West- 
ern Canada  became  what  it  is  today. 

Our  story  will  tell  us  about  explorers  who  ventured 
far  from  their  homes  in  Eastern  Canada  to  search  for  the 
western  boundary  of  our  country.  We  shall  learn  that 
the  west  coast  of  Canada  was  first  reached  not  by  men 
who  crossed  the  continent  but  by  sailors  who  came  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  first  white  people  to  come  to  Western  Canada  were 
the  fur  traders.  They  worked  alone  or  formed  companies 
to  gather  the  wealth  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  and 
streams.  But  the  traders  were  often  greedy  men.  They 
destroyed  one  fur  region  after  another  by  killing  too  many 
of  the  fur-bearing  animals.  There  came  a time  when 
people  had  to  turn  to  other  work  to  make  a living. 

Two  hundrecf  years  after  the  first  settlement  in  Eastern 
Canada,  the  rich  farm  land  of  the  prairies  brought  the 
first  group  of  settlers  to  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  in 
Manitoba.  The  discovery  of  gold  brought  settlers  to 
British  Columbia. 

However,  it  was  only  about  sixty  years  ago  that  people 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  began  to  come  in  large  num- 
bers. These  were  the  grandparents  of  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  live  in  the  West  today.  They  were  the  men  and 
women  who  helped  to  change  the  vast  wilderness  into  a 
thriving  land  of  farms,  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IS  REACHED 


Words  to  Learn 


explorer 

official 

portage 

rapids 

scurvy 

apprentice 


miracle 

trinket 

thrive 

vast 
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Chapter  20 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  Reached 

We  know  that  our  country  is  a large  region  stretching 
from  east  to  west  over  a distance  of  three  thousand 
miles.  The  people  who  first  came  to  Canada  did  not  know 
this.  They  could  only  guess  at  the  size  of  this  new  land. 

When  Jacques  Cartier  first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Canada,  he  may  have  wondered  if  the  land  which  he  was 
claiming  for  France  was  big  enough  to  be  a suitable  gift 
for  his  King.  He  never  found  out.  The  answer  was  not 
to  be  known  for  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Tear  after  year,  explorers,  missionaries  and  fur  traders 
pushed  farther  westward.  Many  of  them  hoped  that 
just  ahead  they  would  see  the  western  shores  of  this  new 
country.  Champlain  was  sure  that  he  would  succeed, 
but  he  reached  only  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes.  La  Salle 
had  high  hopes  when  he  followed  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  when  he  found  that  it  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, he  knew  that  he,  too,  had  failed.  For,  by  that  time, 
people  were  quite  sure  that  on  the  other  side  of  Canada 
they  would  find  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  land  and  sea,  men 
had  already  reached  the  western  coast  of  the  continent 
where  Mexico  is  today,  and  they  guessed  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  washed  the  shores  of  Canada  farther  north.  Know- 
ing this,  people  were  even  more  anxious  to  find  a water 
route  across  Canada  to  the  Pacific.  They  believed  that 
not  far  from  the  western  shores  of  Canada  they  would  find 
China,  India  and  the  Spice  Islands.  How  profitable  it 
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would  be  to  trade  with  these  places  and  yet  not  have  to 
travel  so  far  to  reach  them! 

While  men  like  Champlain,  La  Salle,  and  many  others 
were  trying  to  find  their  way  across  our  country,  some 
explorers  believed  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  could  be  more 
easily  reached  by  sailing  around  the  northern  part  of 
Canada.  We  know  how  bravely  Henry  Hudson  searched 
for  a passage  through  the  ice  and  snow  of  our  northern 
waters.  Other  men,  like  Davis  and  Frobisher,  continued 
the  search.  They  taught  the  world  a great  deal  about  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  but  they  failed  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tvo  hundred  years  after  Cartier  had  claimed  this  land 
for  France,  La  Verendrye  was  building  trading  posts  as 
far  west  as  the  present  province  of  Saskatchewan.  It 
had  taken  so  many  years  for  explorers  to  reach  a little 
over  half  the  distance  across  our  country.  Another  fifty 
years  were  to  pass  before  a journey  right  across  Canada 
was  made. 
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THE  RUSSIANS  COME  FROM  ASIA 

The  race  to  reach  the  western  coast  of  Canada  was 
won  by  European  sailors  from  across  the  Pacific.  About 
the  time  that  the  Canadians  had  reached  the  half-way 
mark  across  Canada,  two  Russian  ships,  the  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul , touched  at  the  shores  of  northern  British  Colum- 
bia. In  command  was  a Danish  sailor,  Vitus  Bering,  who 
had  been  hired  by  King  Peter  of  Russia  to  explore  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  Bering’s 
second  voyage  into  the  Pacific.  He  had  already  sailed 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Asia  until  he  was  forced 
back  by  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Nowhere  did  he  see 
a large  island  known  as  Gamaland,  which  sailors  believed 
to  be  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Asia  and  America. 
Instead,  the  two  continents  were  divided  by  a strip  of 
water  which  later  became  known  as  Bering  Strait. 

Few  people  believed  the  story  that  Bering  had  to  tell 
after  his  first  voyage.  Because  of  this,  and  because  the 
Russian  King  was  anxious  to  find  new  colonies,  Bering 
was  sent  out  again.  He  had  with  him  on  his  second  voy- 
age many  Russian  scientists  who  could  be  expected  to  tell 
a truthful  story.  Starting  from  Kamchatka,  Bering  sailed 
his  ships  across  the  Pacific  until  they  reached  America  at 
the  spot  where  the  city  of  Sitka  now  stands.  "Vbu  will  find 
Sitka  on  the  map  on  page  298.  From  here,  the  ships  sailed 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  then  turned 
homeward.  A wild  storm  drove  the  St.  Peter  ashore  on  an 
island.  Here  Bering  died.  The  few  men  who  recovered 
from  scurvy  made  their  way  back  to  Kamchatka  in  a small 
boat. 

Many  of  the  people  in  Kamchatka  were  fur  traders 
who  made  their  living  from  hunting  and  trapping  in 
Siberia.  They  sold  their  furs  either  to  traders  from  Russia 


or  to  Chinese  merchants.  Imagine  their  interest  in  the 
strange  and  beautiful  furs  which  Bering’s  men  had  brought 
back  from  the  island  where  they  had  spent  the  winter! 
These  were  the  skins  of  the  sea-otter,  a tame  animal, 
which  visited  the  island  in  great  numbers.  When  the 
Chinese  merchants  paid  Bering’s  sailors  a large  amount 
of  money  for  these  furs,  many  of  the  people  of  Kamchatka 
began  to  make  plans  to  hunt  for  the  sea-otter  themselves. 
Soon  Russian  traders  were  to  be  found  working  among 
the  islands  that  lay  between  Siberia  and  Alaska.  A fur 
company  was  started  and  for  fifty  years  Russian  traders 
roamed  the  seas  in  search  of  new  herds  of  sea-otter. 
Trading  posts  and  settlements  appeared  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  in  Alaska.  The  natives  were  organized  into 
large  hunting  parties  to  kill  and  skin  the  animals.  The 
time  came,  however,  when  only  a few  sea-otters  could  be 
found.  The  Russians  lost  interest  in  these  northern  lands 
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and  sold  them  to  the  United  States.  Because  the  Cana- 
dians had  lost  the  race  to  the  Pacific,  part  of  the  North 
now  belongs  to  our  neighbour. 

THE  SPANISH  MOVE  NORTH  FROM  MEXICO 

Spanish  sailors  had  the  best  chance  to  be  the  first  to 
reach  the  west  coast  of  Canada.  The  interest  in  America 
aroused  by  the  voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  so 
great  that  Spanish  sailors  became  eager  to  visit  these  new 
lands.  By  the  time  Cartier  was  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  our  own  country,  the  Spaniards  had  visited  many  parts 
of  Central  and  South  America.  They  moved  into  Mexico 
and  pushed  on  to  the  Pacific  by  land.  Magellan  sailed  his 
ship  right  around  South  America  and  came  into  the  Pacific 
by  sea.  From  Mexico,  Spanish  explorers  travelled  through 
the  country  north  and  south.  But  three  hundred  years 
went  by  before  Spanish  ships  sailed  far  enough  north  to 
reach  Western  Canada. 

There  was  a reason  why  Spain  was  not  interested  in 
exploring  northward  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Great  riches 
had  been  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Here  the  native 
Indians  had  built  beautiful  cities  and  adorned  their  build- 
ings with  gold  and  silver.  They  worked  many  rich  mines. 
For  many  years,  the  Spaniards  were  too  busy  carrying 
this  wealth  to  Spain  to  bother  about  exploration. 

Thirty  years  after  Bering’s  voyage  to  America,  the 
Spanish  governor  in  Mexico  was  disturbed  by  the  news 
that  Russian  traders  were  working  in  the  waters  to  the 
north  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Spain  had  always  looked 
upon  the  lands  along  the  Pacific  as  belonging  to  her.  Now, 
other  people  were  beginning  to  come.  The  governor  de- 
cided that  he  should  send  men  out  to  make  good  the 
Spanish  claim  to  these  lands. 


Mexico  to  Canada:  The  Spanish  in  the  Pacific 
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First  of  the  men  to  be  sent  north  was  Don  Juan  Perez. 
In  1774,  starting  from  the  town  of  San  Bias  in  Mexico, 
Perez  and  his  men  sailed  through  the  fog  and  storms  as 
far  north  as  the  islands  which  today  are  called  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  No  landing  was  made  during  the  voy- 
age. As  the  supply  of  food  and  water  was  getting  low, 
Perez  returned  to  Mexico  without  learning  very  much 
about  the  western  coast  of  our  country. 

Next  year,  two  more  ships  were  sent  from  Mexico  to 
explore  to  the  north.  This  time,  Don  Bruno  Heceta  was 
in  charge,  with  Bodega  y Quadra  as  captain  of  the  second 
ship.  After  a stormy  voyage  which  took  them  more  than 
halfway  up  the  coast  of  the  modern  United  States,  they 
landed  at  Point  Grenville  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
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Washington,  and  claimed  the  land  for  Spain.  An  attack 
by  Indians  forced  the  men  back  on  board  their  ships  and 
they  sailed  northward  again.  The  small  vessels  soon  be- 
came separated  by  a storm.  Heceta’s  ship  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  proceeded  on  until  a 
landing  was  made  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
This  was  as  far  as  he  dared  to  go. 

Meanwhile  Quadra  had  pushed  on  far  beyond  the 
point  where  Heceta  decided  to  turn  back.  In  his  small 
twenty-seven  foot  ship  he  passed  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  which  Perez  had  visited,  and  continued  on.  He 
made  a landing  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  group  in  what  is  now  Alaska,  close  to  the  Canadian 
city  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  claimed  the  land  for  Spain. 
This  was  the  farthest  point  north  that  the  Spaniards  had 
reached  so  far.  Four  years  later,  working  under  Captain 
Arteaga,  Quadra  was  able  to  go  even  farther.  Before  the 
ships  turned  back,  the  sailors  caught  sight  of  Mt.  St.  Elias 
which  Bering  had  found  more  than  thirty  years  before. 

Through  the  work  of  these  men,  the  Spaniards  knew 
what  the  western  coast  of  our  country  was  like  before  the 
men  of  Canada  could  reach  it  from  the  East.  However, 
the  Spanish  sailors  had  landed  only  at  a few  spots  along 
the  coast.  There  was  still  much  to  be  discovered. 

THE  ENGLISH  APPEAR  ON  OUR  WESTERN  COAST 

The  Russian  and  Spanish  sailors  were  the  first  to  visit 
our  west  coast  because  they  had  a shorter  distance  to 
travel.  Using  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a highway,  the  Rus- 
sians could  cross  from  Asia  and  the  Spaniards  could  move 
up  from  Mexico.  Even  in  these  short  voyages  there  were 
great  dangers.  It  was  often  a miracle  when  the  little  sail- 
ing vessels  lived  through  the  storms  which  swept  across 
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the  wide  ocean.  Because  they  spent  many  months  away 
from  land,  the  sailors  lacked  fresh  food  to  prevent  scurvy. 
We  can  imagine  then  how  dangerous  the  Pacific  highway 
appeared  to  English  sailors.  To  reach  Canada  by  way  of 
the  Pacific  meant  that  English  ships  had  to  travel  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  around  the  world! 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK 

For  many  years,  England  had  been  sending  explorers 
to  find  the  North-West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  All  of  these  men  had  started  from  Eastern 
Canada  and  worked  westward.  All  had  failed. 

News  of  the  work  done  in  the  Pacific  by  other  nations 
made  England  even  more  anxious  to  find  a short  way 
across  her  colony  of  Canada.  The  English  government 
decided  that  her  explorers  might  have  better  luck  in  find- 
ing the  passage  if  they  began  their  search  along  our  west- 
ern coast.  Who  would  be  willing  to  make  such  a long  and 
dangerous  voyage? 

The  right  man  was  not  hard  to  find.  In  the  Royal 
Navy  there  was  a captain  who  was  famous  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Europe  as  well.  James  Cook  had  been  a 
sailor  ever  since  he  ran  away  from  the  cruel  London  store- 
keeper for  whom  he  had  worked  as  an  apprentice.  For  a 
time  he  was  a cabin  boy  on  a small  ship  that  carried  coal 
across  the  North  Sea.  Then  he  got  the  chance  to  sail  on 
ships  that  were  bound  for  far-off  Canada.  As  captain  of 
an  English  ship  he  helped  General  Wolfe  capture  Quebec 
from  the  French.  When  the  war  was  over,  Captain  Cook 
turned  to  the  work  of  exploration  and  made  a careful 
study  of  the  shores  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  especially 
Newfoundland.  Then  he  began  the  work  which  was  to 
make  him  famous.  He  made  two  voyages  into  the  Pacific 


Cook  Gazed  in  Wonder  at  the  Beauty  of  our  Western  Coast 


during  which  he  discovered  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
for  Britain.  In  doing  this,  he  also  succeeded  twice  in  sail- 
ing around  the  world.  The  long  distance  which  separated 
England  and  the  western  coast  of  Canada  did  not  terrify 
him.  Captain  Cook  had  also  found  that  the  use  of  lime 
juice  could  prevent  scurvy. 

The  British  government  chose  two  of  its  best  ships, 
the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery , to  take  Captain  Cook 
on  his  long  voyage.  The  crew  was  carefully  selected.  It 
included  a scientist  and  an  artist  to  keep  a record  of  what 
was  seen.  Frames  for  two  small  vessels  were  placed  on 
board,  in  case  the  North-West  Passage  proved  too  narrow 
for  the  large  ships.  An  Eskimo  dictionary  was  given  to 
Captain  Cook  to  help  him  talk  with  the  natives. 
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In  the  summer  of  1776,  the  two  ships  left  England. 
They  made  their  way  around  Africa  and  sailed  on  to  New 
Zealand.  Cook  called  at  many  South  Sea  islands  to  make 
repairs  to  the  ships  and  to  get  supplies.  Twenty  months 
after  leaving  England,  Cook  reached  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
which  he  named  the  Sandwich  Islands  after  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  an  important  official  in  the  British  government. 
Only  a short  distance  separated  him  now  from  the  Cana- 
dian coast. 

Three  months  later,  Cook  and  his  men  gathered  on 
deck  to  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  our  western  coast. 
Peak  rose  above  peak  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  fingers 
of  the  ocean  searched  vainly  for  a way  inland.  Cook 
turned  northward  along  the  coast  looking  for  a sheltered 
inlet  where  his  ships  could  be  repaired.  Nootka  Sound  on 
Vancouver  Island  seemed  to  be  the  right  place. 

In  the  month  that  followed,  the  crew  worked  busily  at 
repairing  the  ships.  Curious  Indians  watched  with  great 
interest  the  work  of  the  strange  visitors.  When  allowed 
to  come  on  board  the  ships,  the  Indians  showed  great  ad- 
miration for  anything  that  was  made  of  metal.  Soon  the 
sailors  and  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  trade.  The  sailors 
got  valuable  skins  of  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  raccoons,  and 
sea-otter  in  return  for  such  trinkets  as  buttons,  knives, 
chisels,  nails,  and  pieces  of  iron  and  tin.  Some  of  the 
Indians  even  brought  human  skulls  to  offer  in  trade.  They 
found  the  sailors  not  anxious  to  accept  them. 

Captain  Cook  had  still  to  try  to  find  the  North-West 
Passage.  He  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  what 
today  is  British  Columbia  searching  every  opening  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  He  mistook 
Cook’s  Inlet  for  the  mouth  of  a large  river  but  did  not 
explore  it  carefully.  After  following  the  Alaskan  coast 
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for  many  days,  Cook  found  himself  in  the  ice  of  the  Bering 
Sea.  He  turned  south,  followed  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Here,  the  great 
explorer  lost  his  life  in  a quarrel  with  the  natives. 

Although  Captain  Cook  failed  to  discover  the  North- 
West  Passage,  he  made  it  possible  for  England  to  keep  the 
Canadian  West  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  other  coun- 
tries. Not  long  after  Cook’s  visit  to  our  shores,  some  of 
his  sailors  returned  to  start  a rich  trade  in  furs.  By  coming 
to  British  Columbia  to  live  and  trade,  these  men  helped 
to  hold  this  part  of  Canada  for  England. 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  VANCOUVER 

Three  countries,  Russia,  Spain,  and  England,  were  now 
exploring  our  west  coast.  A fourth  nation,  the  new-born 
United  States,  was  beginning  to  send  her  sailors  to  this 
region.  Quarrels  among  these  nations  over  the  new  terri- 
tory could  be  expected  at  any  time.  The  first  quarrel  came 
when  the  Spaniards  seized  the  English  trading  post  and 
ships  at  Nootka  Sound.  This  made  Spain  and  Britain 
exchange  angry  letters.  War  between  the  two  countries 
seemed  certain.  Finally,  Spain  agreed  to  hand  back  the 
British  property  she  had  seized. 

In  April,  1791,  two  ships  set  sail  from  England  for 
Western  Canada.  In  command  was  George  Vancouver,  a 
young  captain,  only  thirty-four  years  old,  who  had  been 
with  Captain  Cook  on  his  last  two  voyages.  He  had  two 
tasks.  He  was  to  take  over  the  property  seized  by  the 
Spanish  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  to  make  a careful  study  of 
the  coast  so  as  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
whether  a passage  by  the  north  to  Eastern  Canada  did 
exist. 


Captain  Vancouver  Explored  Every  Curve  of  the  Shore 


The  ships  followed  the  route  sailed  by  Captain  Cook. 
It  took  them  a year  to  reach  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In 
1792,  Vancouver  reached  the  coast  of  Canada  and  began 
exploring  the  inlets  that  cut  deeply  into  the  land.  One  of 
these,  he  thought,  might  lead  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  or 
Hudson’s  Bay.  He  missed  the  opening  made  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  sailed  into  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
explored  Puget  Sound.  Ym  will  find  all  of  these  places 
on  the  map  on  page  306.  Fog  hid  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
River,  but  Vancouver  explored  every  curve  of  the  shore 
on  his  way  north.  By  the  time  he  reached  Queen  Char- 
lotte Sound,  Vancouver  had  learned  that  his  visit  with 
Captain  Cook  had  been  made  to  an  island  and  not  the 
mainland  at  all. 

It  was  time  to  meet  the  Spanish  at  Nootka  Sound  and 
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Vancouver  turned  southward.  The  meeting  with  the 
Spanish  captain,  Don  Bodega  y Quadra,  was  pleasant  and 
interesting.  The  two  captains  saluted  each  other  with 
cannon,  entertained  each  other  at  feasts,  but  could  not 
agree  how  much  of  the  land  was  British  property.  The 
question  was  settled  some  years  later  when  both  countries 
agreed  to  leave  Nootka  Sound. 

Vancouver  spent  two  more  years  exploring  our  coast 
in  hope  of  finding  the  North-West  Passage.  He  spent  the 
winters  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  returning  each  summer 
to  his  work  of  exploration.  Day  after  day,  the  ships  fol- 
lowed the  coast  northward.  At  times,  when  an  opening 
seemed  promising,  the  crew  left  the  ships  and  explored 
the  stream  in  boats.  In  this  way,  almost  the  entire  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Alaska  was 
explored.  Having  visited  so  many  places,  Vancouver 
must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  names  for  them 
all.  Some  he  named  after  his  King  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family;  others,  after  the  officers  of  his  ships.  A 
minister,  a doctor,  and  many  friends  were  honoured  in  this 
way.  Port  Discovery,  Hood’s  Channel,  Puget  Sound, 
Knight’s  Inlet,  King’s  Island,  were  only  a few  of  the  places 
named  by  Vancouver.  Many  of  these  names  are  still  in 
use  today. 

In  1795,  Vancouver  returned  to  England  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to  write  a book 
about  his  adventures  on  our  west  coast.  Because  of  his 
careful  exploration,  the  coast  of  Western  Canada  was  no 
longer  a mystery  to  the  world. 

MACKENZIE  COMPLETES  THE  FIRST  TRANS-CANADA  TRIP 

While  Russian,  Spanish,  and  English  sailors  were  busy 
exploring  the  Pacific  coast,  explorers  from  Eastern  Canada 
were  still  trying  to  find  a way  across  the  western  half  of 
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the  country.  The  Canadians  knew 
that  they  had  lost  the  race  to  the 
Pacific,  but  they  also  saw  the  need  for 
a way  to  travel  across  the  country  that 
was  easier  than  the  long  journey  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

One  by  one,  new  waterways  were 
found  which  took  the  explorers  west- 
ward from  the  place  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan that  La  Verendrye  had  reached. 
Just  before  the  last  step  of  the  jour- 
ney across  Canada  was  to  be  made, 
the  fur  traders  had  marked  out  a chain 
of  rivers  and  lakes  which  led  them  from  Montreal  as  far 
west  as  Lake  Athabaska.  Wm  will  find  Lake  Athabaska  on 
the  map  on  page  312.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie  found  a way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Alexander  Macken- 
zie came  to  Canada  from 
Scotland.  In  this  new 
land  he  learned  that  fur 
trading  was  the  kind  of 
work  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  get  excite- 
ment, adventure,  and 
even  wealth.  For  five 
years  he  prepared  him- 
self to  become  a trader 
by  serving  as  a clerk  in 
the  offices  of  the  North- 
West  Company  in  Mont- 
real. Later  we  shall  read 
more  about  this  Com- 
pany and  the  work  that 
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its  men  did  in  opening  up  Canada.  Mackenzie  was  re- 
warded by  being  made  a partner  in  the  Company  and 
ordered  to  go  to  Lake  Athabaska  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Indians. 

For  a year,  Mackenzie  worked  at  the  fort  on  Lake 
Athabaska  with  Peter  Pond,  an  old  explorer,  who  had 
done  much  to  open  up  trade  in  this  new  region.  They 
talked  about  the  long  and  difficult  journey  that  had  to  be 
made  to  get  the  furs  back  to  Montreal.  If  only  there  was 
some  way  of  taking  the  furs  to  the  Pacific! 

Peter  Pond  had  an  idea  that  there  was  a way.  He 
told  Mackenzie  that  a river  which  branched  out  into  two 
streams  flowed  out  of  Lake  Athabaska.  We  know  these 
streams  now  as  the  Peace  and  Slave  Rivers.  It  seemed 
to  Pond  that  the  Slave  River  would  lead  them  to  the 
Pacific.  Cook  had  found  a large  opening  which  he  called 
Cook’s  River.  This,  thought  Peter  Pond,  could  be  the 
mouth  of  the  Slave  River.  Pond  even  drew  a map  to 
show  how  the  Slave  River  would  empty  into  the  Pacific. 
Vancouver  proved  that  Cook’s  Inlet  was  not  the  mouth  of 
a river  at  all,  but  this  was  done  after  Mackenzie  had  made 
his  journey  to  the  north. 

After  Peter  Pond  left  the  North-West  Company  and 
returned  to  England,  Mackenzie  decided  to  find  out  if 
Pond’s  idea  was  right.  In  June,  1789,  he  left  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan,  beside  Lake  Athabaska,  and  followed  the  Slave 
River  until  it  emptied  into  Great  Slave  Lake.  Here,  he 
and  his  party  of  eight  men  and  four  wives  wandered 
about  the  large  lake  looking  for  a way  that  would  lead 
them  in  a north-west  direction.  At  last  they  found  an 
opening  in  the  ice  that  covered  the  lake,  and  they  entered 
the  river  which  was  to  be  named  after  Mackenzie.  For  a 
month  they  worked  their  way  down  the  Mackenzie  River 
becoming  more  and  more  discouraged  as  they  found  them- 
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selves  too  far  north  to  be  able  to  reach  the  Pacific  at  Cook’s 
Inlet.  At  last,  the  river  widened  out  into  what  seemed  to 
be  a huge  lake.  From  the  top  of  a hill  on  an  island  they 
looked  out  upon  a field  of  ice.  They  saw  a school  of 
whales  in  the  distance.  This  was  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  September,  Mackenzie  was  back  at  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan.  So  discouraged  was  he  with  his  voyage  that  he 
gave  the  name  River  Disappointment  to  the  stream  that 
had  led  him  to  the  Arctic. 

Three  years  later  Mackenzie  was  ready  to  try  again. 
This  time  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  he  would  have  better 
luck  following  the  Peace  River.  To  get  an  early  start,  he 
travelled  two  hundred  miles  up  the  river  in  the  fall  of 
1792.  Here  the  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  trip 
and  in  trading  with  the  Indians. 

In  spring,  when  the  ice  had  disappeared,  Mackenzie 
sent  six  canoes  filled  with  furs  back  to  his  fort,  and  then 
started  out  on  his  search  for  the  Pacific.  The  spring  thaw 
had  made  the  Peace  River  a fierce  and  raging  stream. 
Mackenzie’s  ten  men  fought  against  the  swift  current  with 
their  paddles.  Sometimes  they  used  them  as  poles  and 
pushed  the  big  twenty-five  foot  canoe  slowly  on.  In  places, 
the  canoe  had  to  be  hauled  with  a rope  by  the  men  as 
they  walked  high  up  on  the  steep  cliffs  above  the  river. 
It  took  them  one  month  to  reach  the  spot  where  the  Peace 
River  branched  into  two  streams,  the  Finlay  and  the 
Parsnip.  Which  branch  should  they  follow?  Mackenzie 
decided  to  take  the  advice  of  an  old  Indian  they  had  met, 
and  turned  to  follow  the  Parsnip  River.  When  the  river 
could  no  longer  be  used,  Mackenzie  and  his  men  portaged 
from  one  small  stream  to  another  until  they  had  crossed 
the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  rivers  flowing  east 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

Mackenzie  was  now  on  the  Fraser  River.  He  found 
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travel  with  the  current  even  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
than  on  the  other  rivers.  The  swift  flow  of  water  brought 
the  explorers  into  rapids  and  falls  before  they  could  be 
seen,  and  the  canoe  had  to  be  mended  often,  and  some- 
times rebuilt.  They  were  in  a country  where  the  Indians, 
never  having  seen  a white  man,  were  often  hostile.  By  a 
show  of  courage,  Mackenzie  brought  his  party  safely 
through  one  village  after  another.  After  working  his  way 
down  the  Fraser  for  a short  distance,  Mackenzie  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Indians  to  turn  back  and  follow  the  Black- 
water  River.  This  river  flowed  in  a more  westerly  direc- 
tion than  did  the  Fraser.  When  the  Blackwater  River 
became  too  small  to  carry  a boat,  Mackenzie  and  his  men 
set  out  on  foot.  At  last  they  reached  the  Bella  Coola  River 
and  finished  their  journey  to  the  sea  in  dug-out  boats  lent 
them  by  some  friendly  Indians.  On  a rock,  with  paint 
made  from  melted  grease  and  red  colour,  Mackenzie  wrote 
this  message:  “Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada,  by 
Land,  the  Twenty-Second  of  July,  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Three/’  Captain  Vancouver’s  men 
had  visited  the  same  spot  only  forty-eight  days  earlier. 

At  last  the  mystery  of  how  to  reach  the  Pacific  was 
solved.  Mackenzie  had  found  a route  by  which  Canadian 
travellers  could  cross  the  continent.  Later  explorers  im- 
proved this  route  by  discovering  mountain  streams  that 
were  easier  to  follow  than  those  used  by  Mackenzie.  The 
journey  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  could  now  be  made 
in  twelve  weeks. 

What  We  Have  Learned  About 
Explorers  on  Canada’s  West  Coast 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  seem  to  us  to  be  a long 
time  to  complete  a journey,  but  that  is  how  long  it  took 
the  world  to  find  out  how  Canada  could  be  crossed.  We 
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have  learned  that  the  task  of  exploring  our  west  coast  was 
shared  by  many  men,  from  Canada,  England,  Spain,  and 
Russia.  We  have  read  the  stories  of  the  work  of  a few  of 
these  men;  we  may  want  to  read  about  the  work  of  men 
not  mentioned  in  this  book.  We  are  now  ready  to  study 
the  story  of  how  the  fur  traders  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  explorers  and  made  Western  Canada  famous  for  its 
furs. 


SELF-TEST 

1.  Prove  that  the  following  information  is  true: 

(a)  The  early  explorers  found  many  of  the  Coast  Indi- 
ans to  be  unfriendly. 

(b)  Mackenzie’s  route  to  the  Pacific  was  not  suitable 
for  use  by  the  fur  traders. 

(c)  The  Spanish  sailors  were  not  anxious  to  explore 
the  lands  in  the  North  Pacific. 

(d)  The  United  States  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  at 
a bargain  price. 

(e)  Settlement,  not  discovery,  decided  who  should 
own  British  Columbia. 


2.  Match: 

(a) 

Sandwich  Islands 

Led  Mackenzie  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean 

(b) 

Kamchatka 

Discovered  by  Perez 

(c) 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands 

Russian  fur  centre 

(d) 

Nootka  Sound 

Imaginary  island  in  the 
Pacific 

(e) 

River  Disappointment 

Meeting  place  of  Van- 
couver and  Quadra 

(0 

Bella  Coola  River 

First  name  given  to 
Hawaiian  Islands 

(g) 

Gamaland 

Mackenzie  River 
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INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  On  a map  of  Canada  find  the  names  of  the  following 
places  of  which  you  have  read  in  Chapter  20 . 

Spice  Islands,  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Fort  Chipewyan,  Bering 
Strait,  Sandwich  Islands,  Finlay  River,  Kamchatka, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Parsnip  River,  Peru,  Puget  Sound, 
Bella  Coola  River,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Slave 
River,  Blackwater  River,  Point  Grenville,  Mackenzie 
River,  Fraser  River. 

2.  Many  places  on  our  west  coast  were  named  by  the  early 
Russian  and  Spanish  sailors.  Make  a list  of  those  names 
that  you  can  find  in  your  atlas. 

3.  The  work  of  exploring  the  coast  and  interior  of  British 
Columbia  was  slow  and  difficult.  Make  a collection 
of  pictures  of  this  province  to  show  why  this  was  true. 

4.  Men  from  Eastern  Canada,  Mexico,  and  countries 
across  the  Pacific  were  anxious  to  reach  the  west  coast 
of  Canada.  Design  a mural  which  you  could  call  “Race 
to  the  West  Coast.” 

5.  By  following  the  Mackenzie  River,  Alexander  Macken- 
zie hoped  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Cook’s  Inlet. 
Use  a map  to  find  how  many  miles  separate  Mackenzie 
River  from  Cook’s  Inlet. 

6.  Choose  the  names  of  any  two  of  these  and  write  short 
accounts  of  their  lives: 


Vitus  Bering 
Don  Juan  Perez 
Don  Bruno  Heceta 
Don  Bodega  y Quadra 


Captain  James  Cook 
Captain  George  Vancouver 
Peter  Pond 
Alexander  Mackenzie 
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WESTERN  CANADA  BECOMES  THE  LAND  OF 
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Words  to 

Learn 

cure  (of  skins) 

occupation 

surveyor 

marten 

weasel 

profit 

pelts 

respect 

depot 

pedlar 

geographer 

rival 

hostile 

pension 

treacherous 
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Western  Canada  Becomes  the  Land  of 
the  Fur  Traders 

When  we  travel  through  the  Canadian  West  today, 
we  find  most  of  the  people  living  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  western  provinces.  Here  we  find  the  farms, 
ranches,  orchards,  towns,  and  cities.  Except  for  a few 
widely  scattered  native  villages,  and  some  mining  and 
lumber  camps,  the  North  is  an  empty  land.  It  must  wait 
for  the  time  when  something  of  value  will  be  found  within 
its  boundaries  to  draw  people  there. 

This  was  not  always  true.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  it  was  the  North  that  held  great  wealth  while 
southern  stretches  of  the  West  remained  idle.  The  forests 
and  streams  of  the  Canadian  North-West  were  the  home 
of  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  such  as  the  fox,  wolf,  mar- 
ten, weasel,  otter,  muskrat,  and  beaver.  Of  all  these  ani- 
mals, the  beaver  was  most  highly  prized,  because  its  fur 
was  very  much  in  demand  by  the  hat-makers  of  Europe. 
For  almost  two  hundred  years  men  roamed  through  the 
North  in  search  of  this  valuable  animal.  When  the  fur 
trade  in  the  West  was  at  its  best,  it  is  believed  that  two 
million  beaver  pelts  were  taken  to  Europe  in  a single  year. 

WESTERN  FURS  FLOW  TO  THE  BAY 

We  have  already  read  how  Groseilliers  and  Radisson 
opened  the  back  door  of  Canada  to  the  British  by  leading 
an  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  how  a company  was 
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formed  to  engage  in  the  rich  fur  trade  there.  We  know, 
too,  that  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  received  a 
charter  in  1670  to  trade  in  the  West,  it  built  trading  posts 
or  stores  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  emptied  into 
Hudson  Bay.  Fort  York,  now  called  W>rk  Factory,  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  store,  because  the  Hayes  River 


The  Fur  of  the  Beaver  was  Prized  by  the  Hat-makers  of  Europe 
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on  which  it  was  built  was  more  suited  to  canoe  travel  than 
the  swift-flowing  Nelson.  Each  year,  the  Indians  from 
the  country  near  Hudson  Bay  brought  their  furs  to  Fort 
^brk  to  exchange  for  goods  which  they  needed.  The  Com- 
pany encouraged  the  Indians  to  come  to  the  Bay  with 
their  furs.  It  saved  money,  for  the  Company  did  not  have 
to  pay  men  to  go  and  gather  the  skins. 

For  some  time,  trade  went  on  with  the  Indians  near 
the  Bay.  Then,  the  men  working  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  began  to  wonder  if  there  were  furs  farther  in- 
land. They  had  listened  to  stories  told  by  the  Indians 
of  great  fur  riches  that  were  to  be  found  in  regions  to  the 
south  and  west  of  Hudson  Bay.  If  these  stories  were 
true,  how  could  the  Company  get  these  furs?  It  could 
build  trading  posts  farther  inland,  but  that  would  be  ex- 
pensive and  profits  would  be  smaller.  At  last,  two  ways  of 
getting  fur  from  far-off  places  were  worked  out.  One  was 
to  make  use  of  trade  Indians;  the  other,  to  send  out  travel- 
ling servants  or  salesmen. 

TRADE  INDIANS 

From  among  the  Indians  who  came  to  the  trading 
stores  on  the  Bay,  the  governor  of  the  Company  chose 
some  whom  he  believed  he  could  trust.  These  men  be- 
came the  leaders  in  bringing  trade  to  the  Company’s  trad- 
ing posts.  They  were  treated  with  great  respect  both  by 
the  English  traders  and  by  the  Indians  whom  they  visited. 
On  their  visit  to  the  Bay,  they  were  invited  to  meet  the 
Governor  and  to  receive  presents  as  a reward  for  any  good 
work  they  had  done  for  the  Company. 

For  many  years,  these  leaders  kept  increasing  the 
supply  of  furs  that  flowed  down  to  the  posts  on  Hudson 
Bay.  Each  leader  gathered  about  him  a group  of  young 
men  to  help  him  in  his  work.  Such  a group  of  “trade 
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Indians”  did  many  things  to  encourage  the  different  Indian 
tribes  to  trade  with  the  Company.  Sometimes  they  vis- 
ited Indians  living  at  a distance  from  the  Bay  and,  with 
presents  supplied  by  the  Company,  they  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  hunt  for  furs  and  to  take  these  to  the  trading 
posts.  They  explained  what  furs  to  get  and  how  to  stretch 
and  cure  them.  They  described  the  guns,  axes,  knives, 
blankets,  beads,  and  many  other  articles  which  could  be 
traded  for  the  furs.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  get 
more  and  more  Indians  to  trade  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

Sometimes,  the  trade  Indians  acted  as  missionaries  of 
peace.  The  Company  did  not  like  to  see  the  different 
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tribes  fighting  among  themselves.  War  meant  that  the 
Indians  used  their  time  for  fighting  instead  of  trapping 
beaver  and  bringing  the  skins  to  the  forts.  Often,  Indians 
could  not  bring  their  furs  to  the  trading  posts  because 
their  enemies  would,  not  let  them  through.  To  settle  some 
of  these  quarrels,  the  governor  made  use  of  his  leaders 
and  trade  Indians.  Loaded  with  presents  from  the  Com- 
pany, these  Indians  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  fighting. 
By  giving  rich  presents  to  important  people  on  both  sides, 
the  leaders  were  able  to  get  the  Indians  to  talk  over  their 
differences  and  to  make  peace. 

For  most  of  the  Indians,  the  distances  to  the  trading 
posts  on  the  Bay  were  very  great.  Occasionally,  a few 
tribes  did  appear  from  such  far-off  places  as  the  Red  River, 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  even  the  Rockies.  These 
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Indians  had  to  spend  so  many  months  on  the  long  journey 
to  Hudson  Bay  that  they  had  no  time  to  hunt  for  food. 
It  was  with  such  tribes  that  the  trade  Indians  did  their 
best  work  for  the  Company.  They  brought  goods  from  the 
stores  to  these  distant  places,  traded  them  for  furs,  and 
then  carried  the  furs  back  to  the  trading  posts. 

The  trade  Indians  were  successful  in  keeping  furs  going 
to  the  Company’s  stores  as  long  as  there  were  no  other 
white  traders  in  the  West.  However,  seventy  years  after 
the  Company  was  formed,  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons,  of 
whom  we  read  earlier,  appeared  on  the  prairies  and  built 
forts  along  waterways  that  flowed  into  the  Bay.  Other 
French  traders  from  Montreal  followed.  The  Company 
soon  learned  that  many  furs  were  now  going  to  the  French 
instead  of  the  trade  Indians.  Something  had  to  be  done 
to  win  the  Indians  back  again. 

TRAVELLING  SERVANTS 

If  the  trade  Indians  could  not  get  the  furs  past  the 
French  trading  posts,  perhaps  a Company  servant  would 
be  more  successful.  That  is  what  the  governor  of  the 
English  trading  posts  thought  when  the  French  began  to 
cut  off  his  supply  of  furs.  He  decided  to  send  a Company 
man  along  with  the  trade  Indians  as  they  made  their  way 
inland.  The  travelling  servant  would  be  the  salesman  for 
the  Company.  He  would  travel  alone  with  the  Indians, 
live  like  an  Indian,  and  try  to  persuade  the  distant  tribes 
to  come  to  the  English  stores. 

The  plan  of  sending  Company  men  inland  was  not  alto- 
gether new.  As  early  as  1690,  as  we  have  already  read, 
Henry  Kelsey  had  visited  the  Indians  along  the  Saskatche- 
wan, Red  Deer,  and  Carrot  Rivers.  He  was  the  first  white 
man  to  see  the  prairies.  In  1716,  William  Stewart  reached 
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the  Indians  near  Great  Slave  Lake.  However,  until  the 
French  came  into  the  West,  the  Company  was  content  to 
let  the  trade  Indians  do  the  work  of  encouraging  trade. 

Anthony  Henday  was  the  first  salesman  sent  out  by 
the  Company  to  try  to  get  the  trade  away  from  the 
French.  After  his  return,  it  became  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
pany to  have  one,  two,  and  sometimes  even  more  of  its 
servants  far  inland.  These  were  the  men  who  were  the 
early  explorers  of  Western  Canada.  There  were  many 
such  men,  Henday,  Smith,  Waggoner,  Batt,  Potts,  Pres- 
sick,  and  Hearne.  Let  us  follow  the  work  of  two  of  them. 


ANTHONY  HENDAY 

For  four  years  Henday  had  worked  at  Fort  York  as  a 
labourer  and  net-maker.  Then  in  1754,  the  governor 
asked  him  to  accompany  the  trade  Indians  to  the  home 
of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  who  had  never  made  a journey  to 
the  English  posts.  He  was  to  visit  as  many  Indians  as 
he  could,  teach  them  how  to  catch  the  beaver  and  cure  its 
skin,  and  bring  the  furs  back  safely  past  the  French  trad- 
ing posts  on  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

Starting  out  from  Fort  Aork,  the  trade  Indians  led 
Henday  up  the  Hayes  River  and  the  chain  of  waterways 
that  brought  them  to  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Henday 
paid  a visit  to  the  French  traders  at  Fort  Paskoyac,  which 
was  near  where  the  town  of  The  Pas,  in  Manitoba,  stands 
today.  He  treated  them  with  cool  politeness  and  ex- 
changed tobacco  for  dried  meat.  Then  the  party  made 
its  way  along  the  Carrot  River  in  search  of  the  families 
that  had  been  left  behind  while  the  trade  Indians  had  gone 
to  Fort  Aork.  Once  the  families  had  been  found  and  the 
party  had  reached  the  region  where  moose  and  deer  were 
plentiful,  the  journey  became  a very  pleasant  one.  Time 


Henday’s  Journey  on  the  Western  Plains 


was  taken  to  feast,  drink,  and  dance,  and  to  visit  with  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  Henday  crossed  the  South 
Saskatchewan  River  a short  distance  north  of  the  modern 
city  of  Saskatoon  and  then,  by  following  the  valleys  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan,  Battle,  and  Red  Deer  Rivers, 
he  finally  reached  the  home  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  He 
was  not  successful  in  persuading  them  to  go  to  the  English 
trading  posts.  As  we  have  already  seen,  their  young  men 
were  horsemen  and  could  not  use  canoes.  They  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  risk  starving  on  such  a long  jour- 
ney when  the  large  herds  of  buffalo  provided  them  with 
all  the  food  they  needed. 

Many  of  the  trade  Indians  now  left  Henday  in  order 
to  trap  and  collect  furs.  He  and  his  small  party  spent  the 
winter  along  Clearwater  River  in  sight  of  the  mountains. 
He  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
though  two  of  the  sons  of  La  Verendrye,  as  we  have  al- 
ready read,  may  have  seen  the  Rockies  farther  south. 

Next  spring,  Henday  started  back  by  way  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  All  along  the  way  he  was  joined  by 
trade  Indians  with  their  canoes  full  of  furs.  Two  French 
posts  had  to  be  passed.  Could  Henday  persuade  the 
Indians  not  to  trade  with  the  French? 
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At  Fort  La  Corne  near  the  present-day  Saskatchewan 
city  of  Prince  Albert  the  French  met  the  party  and  treated 
the  Indians  with  whiskey  and  biscuits.  The  whiskey  made 
the  Indians  forget  their  promise  to  Henday  and  1,000  of 
the  best  skins  were  sold  to  the  French.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  Fort  Paskoyac.  Aet  in  spite  of  these  losses, 
Henday  was  able  to  get  back  to  Fort  Aork  with  seventy 
canoes  filled  with  furs.  As  a travelling  salesman,  he  had 
done  a good  job  for  the  Company;  as  an  explorer,  he  had 
made  a journey  of  two  thousand  miles  through  strange 
prairie  country  in  less  than  one  year’s  time. 


SAMUEL  HEARNE 

Samuel  Hearne  had  served  in  the  British  Navy.  This 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  get  a job  as  a sailor  on  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  worked  out 
of  Fort  Churchill  which  had  been  built  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Churchill  River  to  take  care  of  the  furs  coming  down 
the  more  northerly  waterways.  To  this  fort  the  northern 
Indians  brought  news  of  rich  copper  hills  where  huge 
rocks  of  copper  lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  Churchill  post  decided  to  send  Hearne  to  find 
the  copper  hills  and  to  improve  the  trade  that  came  from 
the  north-west. 

Like  all  other  travelling  servants,  Hearne  planned  to 
make  his  journey  in  the  company  of  a group  of  trade 
Indians  who  were  returning  to  their  families.  These  In- 
dians promised  to  lead  him  on  to  the  copper  hills. 

The  land  through  which  Hearne  and  his  party  travelled 
had  great  stretches  of  wasteland.  The  Barren  Grounds 
of  Canada,  of  which  we  have  already  read,  held  nothing 
but  snow,  rock,  and  stunted  trees.  Here  the  natives 
feasted  when  herds  of  caribou  and  musk-oxen  passed 


A Trapper’s  Home  in  the  North-West 


through,  and  starved  when  the  migration  was  over.  A 
great  deal  of  travelling  had  to  be  done  on  foot.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  on  his  first  two  attempts,  Hearne  was  de- 
serted by  the  Indians  and  had  to  return  to  Fort  Churchill. 

When  the  third  winter  set  in,  Samuel  Hearne  was  ready 
to  start  again.  This  time  he  felt  he  would  succeed  for  he 
was  to  travel  with  a famous  leader  called  Matonabbee. 
Matonabbee  was  an  Indian  of  great  size  and  strength, 
and  a clever  hunter.  He  had  been  a loyal  trader  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  from  the  time  he  was  a boy.  He 
took  along  with  him  his  six  wives,  all  tall,  heavy,  and 
strong.  They  would  carry  the  loads,  pitch  the  tents,  and 
cook  the  meals,  while  Matonabbee  searched  the  country 
for  animals  to  kill  for  food. 

The  party  set  out  from  Fort  Churchill  on  December  7, 
1771.  For  four  months  they  moved  ahead  on  foot  over 
the  frozen  land  in  a north-west  direction.  Matonabbee 
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lived  up  to  his  promise  and  kept  the  party  supplied  with 
food.  With  the  coming  of  spring,  canoes  were  built,  and 
Hearne’s  path  turned  northward  into  a chain  of  lakes 
which  led  him  into  the  Coppermine  River.  By  this  time, 
Hearne  had  many  Indians  travelling  with  him,  for  Maton- 
abbee  had  gathered  about  him  a whole  tribe  to  fight  the 
Eskimos  whom  he  expected  to  meet.  The  large  party  was 
joined  by  still  another  group  of  Indians.  When  the  In- 
dians came  upon  a small  village  of  five  tents,  they  crept 
up  on  the  Eskimos  and  killed  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children.  Hearne  was  sickened  by  the  slaughter,  but  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  it. 

Hearne  now  looked  out  upon  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  to  reach  it  by  land.  But  where 
were  the  copper  hills  which  he  had  come  so  far  to  find? 
A careful  search  of  the  hills  yielded  one  copper  stone 
weighing  four  pounds. 

Having  failed  to  find  the  copper  hills,  Hearne  now 
turned  to  the  task  of  getting  trade  for  his  Company.  On 
the  way  back  to  Fort  Churchill,  he  visited  with  different 
tribes  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  trade  with  the  English 
forts.  His  journey  home  took  him  past  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  Slave  River,  where  he  visited  with  Indians  who  had 
been  sending  furs  to  the  Bay  by  means  of  trade  Indians. 
He  was  back  at  the  fort  on  June  30,  1772. 

PEDLARS  APPEAR  IN  THE  WEST 

Just  as  the  French  traders  were  getting  started  in  the 
West,  the  Seven  Ifears’  War  broke  out,  and,  as  we  have 
read,  the  French  lost  Canada  to  the  English.  The  English 
had  always  been  jealous  of  the  number  of  furs  the  French 
brought  out  from  the  West.  Now  was  their  chance  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  rich  fur  trade. 
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During  the  war,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  been 
happy  to  see  the  French  traders  called  back  home  to  help 
in  the  fighting.  No  longer  would  the  Indians  be  tempted 
to  stop  at  the  French  trading  posts  on  their  way  to  the 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  wrong.  As  soon  as 
the  war  ended,  English  traders  from  Eastern  Canada  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  West.  At  first,  the  Company  was 
not  greatly  worried.  Surely,  these  Pedlars,  as  they  called 
them,  could  do  little  harm.  They  had  to  come  a long 
way,  and  their  canoes  could  carry  only  a small  supply  of 
trade  goods,  so  they  could  hope  to  buy  only  a few  of  the 
furs  that  were  to  be  found  in  Western  Canada.  Whoever 
heard  of  a Pedlar  ruining  the  business  of  a big  company! 

The  Company  was  wrong  again.  Not  only  did  the 
Pedlars  increase  in  numbers  each  year,  but  they  improved 
their  way  of  trading  with  the  western  Indians.  For  their 
boat  crews,  the  Pedlars  often  hired  French  Canadians 
who  taught  them  the  best  routes  to  take,  how  to  keep  from 
starving  in  the  cold  climate,  and  how  to  win  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians.  They  learned  how  to  shorten  the  distance 
that  the  furs  had  to  be  brought.  Each  Pedlar  found  a 
merchant  partner  in  Montreal  who  promised  to  look  after 
the  transportation  for  part  of  the  way.  Mackinac,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  became  the  favourite  meeting  place  of 
the  partners.  Here,  furs  were  exchanged  for  trading  goods, 
and  the  Pedlars  still  had  time  to  get  back  to  their  trading 
posts  before  the  winter  came. 

The  Pedlars  worked  very  hard.  They  did  not  get  any 
salary  as  did  the  men  working  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. How  much  each  Pedlar  earned  depended  on  how 
many  furs  he  could  bring  back  from  the  West.  Each 
Pedlar  tried  to  find  the  best  place  for  his  trading  post. 
He  tried  to  be  more  clever  than  the  other  Pedlars  or  the 
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travelling  servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  them  began  to  use  whiskey  in  their 
trade  with  the  Indians.  One  bottle  of  whiskey  which  had 
been  mixed  with  a lot  of  water  bought  two  beautiful 
beaver  skins. 

In  their  search  for  furs,  the  Pedlars  explored  many 
parts  of  the  West.  Among  the  most  famous  Pedlars  were 
Alexander  Henry,  Cadotte,  Blondeau,  Pangman,  Joseph 
Frobisher  and  Thomas  Frobisher,  Finlay,  and  Peter  Pond. 
We  have  already  heard  of  Peter  Pond.  Let  us  learn  more 
about  him. 


PETER  POND 

The  British  colonies,  which  are  now  part  of  the  United 
States,  had  helped  England  to  win  Canada  from  the 
French.  After  the  war,  many  American  colonists  rushed 
northward  into  Canada  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  newly- 
won  land.  Among  these  early  immigrants  was  Peter  Pond. 

Pond  had  been  in  Connecticut  and  had  made  his  living 
by  trading  for  furs  along  the  Mississippi  River.  He  had 
heard  stories  of  the  rich  fur  trade  which  the  French  en- 
joyed in  Western  Canada.  Now  that  the  English  had 
won  Canada,  he  wanted  a chance  to  see  for  himself  if 
these  stories  were  true. 

In  Montreal,  Pond  was  able  to  persuade  a merchant 
named  McBeath  to  become  his  partner.  Each  fall,  Pond 
was  to  set  out  for  the  West,  spend  the  winter  there  trading 
with  the  Indians  and,  in  the  spring,  bring  the  furs  back 
as  far  as  Mackinac.  McBeath  promised  to  send  boats 
loaded  with  trading  goods  to  the  meeting  place,  and  to 
bring  the  furs  back  to  Montreal. 

Peter  Pond  spent  his  first  three  winters  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  in  places  that  were  already  known  to 
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many  other  Pedlars.  His  first  trading  post  was  on  Lake 
Dauphin;  next  year,  he  pushed  farther  west  and  traded 
with  the  Indians  at  a fort  four  miles  west  of  the  present 
city  of  Prince  Albert  in  Saskatchewan.  He  did  well  in  his 
trading,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  was  to  be  really  successful, 
he  must  find  a place  where  he  would  be  the  only  trader. 

In  1778  Peter  Pond  found  his  rich  fur  region.  He  had 
arrived  at  Lake  lie  a la  Crosse  where  another  Pedlar, 
Thomas  Frobisher,  had  been  trading  with  the  Indians. 
Pond  pushed  on  through  a chain  of  rivers  and  lakes  until 
he  reached  Lake  la  Loche.  From  there  he  decided  to  strike 
out  overland  in  a north-west  direction.  Soon  he  arrived 
at  Clearwater  River  which  led  him  to  the  Athabaska  River 
and  the  Athabaska  fur  country.  By  discovering  the  short 
overland  crossing  of  Methy  Portage,  Pond  found  a way 
of  reaching  a rich  fur  region  where  furs  could  easily  be 
gathered  by  travelling  along  the  many  mighty  rivers 
which  branched  out  from  Lake  Athabaska. 

Peter  Pond  built  his  first  fort  forty  miles  below  Lake 
Athabaska.  The  Indians  flocked  to  his  trading  post  with 
furs,  glad  that  they  no  longer  had  to  make  the  long  jour- 
ney over  barren  lands  to  the  English  posts  at  the  Bay. 
The  country  was  filled  with  red  deer,  buffalo,  and  caribou, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  obtain  food  for  the  fort  and  for  the 
long  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  back  to  Mackinac. 
During  his  first  winter,  Peter  Pond  bought  so  many  furs 
that  he  had  twice  as  many  as  his  canoes  could  carry. 

Except  for  three  winters,  Pond  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  Athabaska  country.  He  planted  a garden  and 
showed  that  farming  could  be  successful  in  Northern  Al- 
berta. It  was  here  that  he  dreamed  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
and,  as  we  have  read,  drew  maps  which  were  to  send  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  northward  along  the  Mackenzie  River. 

When  the  Pedlars  decided  to  form  the  North-West 
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Company,  Pond  remained  in  the  Athabaska  region  as  a 
partner.  Unfortunately,  he  quarrelled  with  a trader  in 
the  region  and  was  suspected  of  having  something  to  do 
with  his  death.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the  hot- 
headed Pond  was  accused  of  murder.  Although  he  was 
never  found  guilty  by  the  courts,  the  disgrace  led  Pond 
to  sell  out  his  share  in  the  North-West  Company  in  1789 
and  leave  the  West  which  he  had  helped  to  explore. 

A SECOND  FUR  COMPANY  IS  FORMED 

Because  the  early  Pedlars  did  so  well  in  trading  with 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  they  were  soon  joined  by  many 
other  men  who  wanted  to  share  in  the  profits.  Before 
long,  it  became  difficult  to  find  a place  where  one  Pedlar 
alone  could  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  district.  The 
furs  had  to  be  shared  by  several  Pedlars.  Naturally,  each 
trader  tried  very  hard  to  get  more  furs  than  the  rest.  This 
was  done  by  offering  higher  prices  for  furs,  or  by  treating 
the  Indians  freely  with  gifts  of  whiskey  and  other  pres- 
ents. Some  of  the  Pedlars  even  tried  to  frighten  the  In- 
dians away  from  other  traders.  This  angered  the  Indians 
and  made  them  wage  war  against  the  whites.  Even  though 
the  Pedlars  did  succeed  in  bringing  back  a good  supply  of 
furs,  they  found  that  their  profits  were  smaller  because 
their  costs  had  risen. 

Then,  the  Pedlars  always  had  the  competition  of  the 
traders  from  the  Bay.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  did 
not  like  to  see  its  trade  cut  off  by  the  Pedlars  from  Eastern 
Canada.  It  tried  to  keep  the  Pedlars  away  by  pointing 
out  to  the  British  government  that  it  was  the  only  com- 
pany to  hold  a charter  to  trade  in  the  West.  When  help 
did  not  come  from  Britain,  the  Company  began  to  look 
around  for  another  way  to  deal  with  the  Pedlars.  The 
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trade  Indians  and  the  travelling  servants,  who  had  been 
so  useful  in  the  past,  were  not  able  to  take  the  trade  away 
from  the  Pedlars.  The  Company  decided  that  it  must 
build  its  trading  stores  right  where  the  Indians  lived.  In 
1774,  Samuel  Hearne,  having  returned  from  his  journey 
in  search  of  the  copper  hills,  was  sent  far  inland  to  build 
Cumberland  House  on  the  Saskatchewan  River.  In  a few 
years,  the  Company  had  other  trading  posts  at  which  the 
Indians  could  sell  their  furs  without  making  the  long  jour- 
ney to  the  Bay.  The  Pedlars  found  that,  to  buy  furs,  they 
had  to  bid  not  only  against  each  other,  but  against  the  men 
working  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  well. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  COMPANY 

When  the  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
began  to  appear  all  through  the  fur  regions  in  the  West,  the 
Pedlars  learned  that  it  was  impossible  to  win  against  the 
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large  Company  as  long  as  they  were  working  against  each 
other.  A few  of  the  Pedlars  began  to  work  together  and  to 
share  the  fur  trade  in  some  of  the  districts.  They  found 
the  profits  to  be  so  much  higher  that  in  1784  a large  num- 
ber of  Pedlars  and  merchants  joined  together  to  form  the 
North-West  Company.  Twenty  years  later  the  Company 
included  almost  all  the  Canadian  fur  traders.  The  West 
now  had  two  large  companies  eager  to  buy  its  furs. 

In  the  new  Company,  each  of  the  Pedlars  and  mer- 
chants became  a partner  and  received  shares  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  Pedlars  were  the  wintering  partners  who  traded 
with  the  Indians  and  brought  the  furs  part  way  back  to 
Eastern  Canada;  the  merchants  were  the  Eastern  partners 
who  supplied  the  traders  with  goods  and  sold  the  furs  in 
Europe.  The  Company  employed  many  other  men  to 
help  in  gathering  the  furs  and  transporting  them  to  Mont- 
real. 

Because  they  were  the  owners,  the  partners  of  the 
North-West  Company  wanted  to  set  up  a successful  busi- 
ness. The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  the  advantage  of 
shorter  distances  from  its  forts  to  the  Bay  and  from  the 
Bay  to  Europe.  What  could  the  partners  do  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  new  Company  to  show  a profit? 

The  merchant  partners  from  Montreal  did  their  share 
by  buying  supplies  in  Europe  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
selling  furs  to  the  countries  which  offered  the  highest 
prices.  They  moved  the  meeting  place  from  Mackinac  to 
Grand  Portage  so  that  the  wintering  partners  would  not 
have  so  far  to  travel  from  their  posts.  The  traders  could 
then  spend  more  time  working  among  the  Indians.  At 
Grand  Portage,  the  partners  built  large  warehouses  to 
store  food  and  supplies,  dining  halls,  workshops,  sleeping 
quarters,  and  a wharf  at  which  boats  could  be  easily 
loaded  and  unloaded.  They  began  to  use  large  freight 
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boats  instead  of  small  canoes,  to  carry  supplies  and  furs 
more  cheaply  across  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  wintering  partners,  too,  worked  hard  to  make 
their  Company  a success.  First  of  all,  they  improved 
their  transportation  system.  Once  a year,  each  wintering 
partner  had  to  cover  the  long  distance  from  his  trading 
post  to  Grand  Portage  and  then  back  again.  For  some 
of  these  men,  this  meant  a journey  of  eighteen  hundred 
miles  each  way.  The  small  canoes,  each  carrying  five  to 
seven  men  and  heavily  loaded  with  furs  or  trading  goods, 
could  not  hold  very  much  food.  To  make  sure  that  they 
would  not  have  to  lose  time  by  stopping  to  hunt  for 
food,  the  wintering  partners  built  a number  of  food  sta- 
tions along  their  water  highway.  The  first  station  was  at 
Grand  Portage  and  was  stocked  with  corn  and  pork  fat 
from  Mackinac  and  Detroit.  The  food  from  this  station 
made  it  possible  for  the  traders  to  go  as  far  west  as  Lake 
Winnipeg  where  the  second  food  depot  was  located.  Here, 
as  well  as  at  the  rest  of  the  stations,  the  food  was  pemmi- 
can  which,  as  we  know,  the  Indians  made  by  mixing  the 
dried  meat  of  buffalo  or  deer  with  melted  fat  and  dried 
berries.  Other  food  stations,  one  near  Cumberland  House 
and  another  on  lie  a la  Crosse  Lake,  kept  the  men  supplied 
with  food  until  they  reached  the  Athabaska  country. 

To  make  sure  that  the  North-West  Company  got  a 
good  share  of  furs,  the  wintering  partners  began  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  trading  posts.  The  place  where  each 
store  was  built  was  carefully  chosen.  It  had  to  be  on  a 
river  bank  and  as  close  to  the  trapping  ground  as  possible. 
Each  fort  had  several  log  buildings  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  fence  made  of  pointed  stakes.  Here  the  winter- 
ing partners  worked  with  the  help  of  hired  men,  some- 
times as  many  as  eighty.  These  servants  trapped  furs, 
hunted  buffalo,  protected  the  fort  against  unfriendly  In- 
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dians,  encouraged  the  Indians  to  trade  with  the  fort,  and 
helped  to  take  the  furs  to  Grand  Portage.  After  four  or 
five  years,  most  of  the  beavers  in  the  district  would  be 
killed  and  the  traders  would  have  to  move  to  a new  place. 

Each  year,  in  July,  the  wintering  partners  and  the 
Montreal  merchants  met  to  discuss  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  year  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  future. 
For  a time,  the  meetings  were  held  at  Grand  Portage,  but 
when  this  place  became  a part  of  the  United  States,  the 
Company  built  a new  halfway  house  at  Fort  William. 
While  the  partners  discussed  business,  the  hired  servants 
were  busy  sorting  out  goods  or  furs  which  they  had  to  take 
back.  In  the  evenings,  everyone  was  entertained  with 
food  and  drink  in  the  large  dining  hall.  The  lard-eaters 
from  the  West  exchanged  news,  stories,  and  jokes  with  the 
pork-eaters  from  the  East.  There  were  many  good-natured 
games  and  contests.  It  usually  took  two  weeks  to  finish 
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the  work  at  Fort  William;  then  the  men  from  the  West  set 
out  for  their  lonely  trading  posts,  while  the  Easterners 
returned  to  Montreal  with  the  year’s  catch  of  furs. 

Because  the  men  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
often  built  their  trading  posts  near  those  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  the  partners  were  anxious  to  find  new  fur 
regions  that  were  not  known  to  their  rivals.  Ten  years 
after  Alexander  Mackenzie  returned  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  North-West  Company  decided  to  build  trading 
posts  in  the  new  territory  that  he  had  discovered.  Soon 
the  Company  had  forts  along  most  of  the  rivers  in  British 
Columbia.  It  even  bought  out  an  American  company 
that  was  trading  along  the  Columbia  River.  The  men  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  did  not  follow  because  their 
licence  permitted  them  to  trade  only  along  rivers  that 
flowed  into  the  Hudson  Bay. 


SIMON  FRASER 

We  have  already  read  how  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a 
partner  in  the  North-West  Company,  on  his  way  to  the 
Pacific,  discovered  the  rich  fur  regions  of  British  Colum- 
bia. The  work  of  building  trading  posts  in  this  new 
country  was  started  by  two  men.  They  were  Simon  F raser 
and  David  Thompson. 

Simon  Fraser  was  born  in  Ontario  and  joined  the 
North-West  Company  as  a clerk  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  So 
well  did  he  do  his  work,  that  in  ten  years’  time  he  was 
made  a full  partner  in  the  Company,  and,  along  with 
Thompson,  was  given  the  job  of  opening  the  new  fur 
region  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fraser  was  in  the  Athabaska  country  when  orders 
came  for  him  to  start  new  trading  posts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rockies.  During  the  next  four  years,  using  the 
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route  followed  by  Mackenzie,  Fraser  explored  the  country 
and  built  forts  near  the  bend  of  the  river  which  Mackenzie 
had  called  the  Great  River  and  which  we  now  know  as  the 
Fraser.  In  this  region,  on  the  shores  of  McLeod  Lake  and 
Stuart  Lake,  Fraser  found  many  Indian  villages  whose 
people  seemed  anxious  to  buy  the  goods  from  his  trading 
posts.  The  furs  that  he  sent  back  to  Montreal  were  very 
black,  better  than  those  found  in  the  Athabaska  country. 

The  distance  from  these  trading  stores  to  Montreal 
was  very  great.  The  North-West  Company  hoped  to  find 
a way  to  take  the  furs  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  load  them 
on  ships  sailing  for  Europe  around  Cape  Horn.  Macken- 
zie had  reached  the  coast  several  years  before,  but  his 
route  was  not  suitable  for  transporting  furs.  Perhaps  the 
Great  River  which  Mackenzie  had  been  afraid  to  follow 
would  lead  the  traders  to  the  Pacific.  Fraser  decided  to 
find  out. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Fraser’s  party  of  twenty-four 
men  in  four  canoes  set  out  to  explore  the  Fraser  River.  In 
the  next  two  months,  Fraser  and  his  men  experienced 
many  hairbreadth  escapes.  The  stream  flowed  swiftly 
between  towering  mountain  cliffs,  roared  over  rapids,  and 
swirled  angrily  in  deep  whirlpools.  Whenever  possible, 
the  men  avoided  the  dangers  of  the  river  by  making 
portages  over  the  steep  cliffs  which  lined  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Sometimes,  however,  there  was  no  way  of  climb- 
ing tfie  rocky  sides  to  make  a portage.  With  reckless 
courage,  the  men  steered  their  canoes  through  the  plunging 
rapids  and  treacherous  whirlpools,  and  by  some  miracle 
remained  alive.  Friendly  Indians  provided  them  with 
canoes,  supplies,  guides,  and  horses.  Even  the  hostile 
tribes  allowed  the  party  to  go  through  because  Fraser 
wisely  took  along  guides  from  the  neighbouring  Indians  to 
introduce  the  white  men  as  friends  and  visitors. 
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All  through  the  voyage,  Fraser  hoped  that  the  river 
which  he  and  his  men  were  following  was  the  Columbia. 
The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  had  been  visited  by 
both  British  and  American  ships.  Fraser  hoped  to  be  the 
first  explorer  to  travel  over  its  entire  length. 

Great  was  Fraser’s  disappointment  when  he  reached 
the  Pacific.  The  river  which  he  had  followed  was  too  far 
north  to  be  the  Columbia.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  a safe  route  to  the  coast.  The  wild 
Fraser  River  could  not  be  used  to  carry  furs  and  supplies. 

DAVID  THOMPSON 

Two  years  after  Fraser  had  begun  his  work,  the  North- 
West  Company  decided  to  send  a second  man  to  help  in 
opening  the  new  fur  region.  The  Company  wished  to  find 
if  there  was  some  way  in  which  its  traders  could  get 
through  the  mountains  far  south  of  the  Peace  River. 
Fraser  was  using  the  Peace  River  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
new  territory. 

David  Thompson  was  the  man  chosen  to  find  the 
southern  gate  through  the  mountains  and  to  build  trad- 
ing posts  wherever  furs  could  be  found.  Thompson  en- 
joyed doing  this  kind  of  work.  He  had  come  to  Canada 
as  a boy  of  fourteen  to  work  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. During  the  thirteen  years  that  he  spent  with  this 
Company  he  liked,  most  of  all,  surveying  and  making 
maps  of  the  country.  When  it  seemed  that  the  Company 
wanted  him  to  become  a trader  only,  he  resigned  and  be- 
gan working  for  the  North-West  Company. 

Near  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  the  North-West  Company  had  built 
a trading  post  called  Rocky  Mountain  House.  By  the 
time  Thompson  reached  this  post,  the  first  part  of  his 
work  had  already  been  done  for  him.  Men  from  the  post 


David  Thompson  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia 


had  discovered  Howse  Pass  which  led  through  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  Thompson  was  ready  to  cross 
the  mountains  and  begin  building  new  forts.  One  diffi- 
culty lay  in  his  way.  The  Piegan  Indians,  whose  hunting 
grounds  stretched  between  Rocky  Mountain  House  and 
the  mountains,  did  not  want  Thompson  to  build  forts 
among  their  enemies.  The  Piegans  knew  that  the  enemy 
tribes,  once  they  received  guns  from  the  traders,  would 
be  much  stronger.  Fortunately,  a quarrel  with  the  Ameri- 
cans led  the  Piegans  far  to  the  south  and  Thompson  was 
able  to  go  on  with  his  work.  He  went  through  Howse 
Pass  and  soon  reached  the  Columbia  River.  He  followed 
it  to  its  source  at  Lake  Windermere  and  there  built  his 
first  trading  post,  Kootenay  House. 

The  next  three  years  were  happy  ones  for  Thompson. 
Using  the  Kootenay  River  as  a highway,  he  explored  the 
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strange  country,  made  maps  of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  drew 
sketches  of  the  Indians,  and  wrote  in  his  diary  about  the 
plants  and  animals  that  he  saw,  and  the  people  that  he 
met.  The  Kootenay  River  led  him  deep  into  the  territory 
that  now  belongs  to  the  United  States,  where  he  built 
several  trading  posts. 

In  1810,  Thompson  decided  to  accompany  the  men 
who  were  taking  the  year’s  catch  of  furs  to  the  East.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  work  that  he  had  done,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  partners  at  Fort  William. 
To  his  surprise,  Thompson  found  that  the  partners  of  the 
North-West  Company  were  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  and 
careful  way  in  which  he  had  gone  about  his  work.  They 
told  him  about  the  plans  of  Jacob  Astor,  an  American 
who  was  organizing  the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  This  Com- 
pany planned  to  send  men  to  build  trading  posts  in  the 
country  around  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
partners  urged  Thompson  to  hurry  back  and  build  posts 
before  the  Americans  got  there. 

Thompson  rushed  back  to  Rocky  Mountain  House 
only  to  find  the  angry  Piegans,  whose  armed  enemies  had 
won  a victory  over  them,  blocking  his  way  through  Howse 
Pass.  Seeking  a way  around  the  hostile  Indians,  his  party 
set  out  northward  and  discovered  Columbia  Pass.  In 
January,  1811,  Thompson  reached  the  Columbia  River. 
At  the  spot  where  he  reached  it,  the  river,  after  flowing 
northward,  makes  a great  bend  around  the  mountains,  and 
starts  on  its  southward  journey.  Had  Thompson  followed 
the  river  as  it  flowed  south,  he  would  have  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  a few  days.  Instead,  after  waiting  three 
months  for  supplies  which  never  came,  he  went  up  the 
river  to  Kootenay  House  and  then  set  out  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  following  the  familiar  Koote- 
nay River.  He  worked  his  way  into  American  territory 
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as  far  as  Spokane  before  turning  westward  and  striking 
the  Columbia  River.  Six  months  after  leaving  the  Great 
Bend,  Thompson  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  only  to  find  the  Americans  already  building  a fort 
there.  Greatly  disappointed,  Thompson  made  his  way 
back  along  the  Columbia  River. 

Soon  afterwards,  Thompson  was  retired  by  the  Com- 
pany and  given  a pension.  He  moved  with  his  Indian 
wife  and  his  family  to  a place  near  Montreal  and  spent 
many  years  working  as  a surveyor.  Today,  a memorial  at 
Lake  Windermere  reminds  Canadians  of  the  great  work 
done  by  Thompson.  During  his  life  of  eighty-seven  years, 
he  had  mapped  over  a million  square  miles  of  Canada  and 
half  a million  square  miles  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  called  the  “greatest  land  geographer  that  ever  lived.” 
Through  his  exploration  of  the  Columbia  River,  he  found 
a highway  which  traders  could  safely  use  in  travelling 
through  the  mountainous  country.  His  early  work,  along 
with  that  of  Simon  Fraser,  made  it  possible  for  Canada  to 
keep  British  Columbia  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

THE  TWO  FUR  COMPANIES  JOIN  TOGETHER 

The  West  had  been  the  scene  of  a bitter  struggle  for 
furs,  first  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the 
French  traders,  then  between  the  Company  and  the  Ped- 
lars from  Eastern  Canada.  Now,  an  even  more  savage 
fight  was  to  take  place  between  the  old  Company  and  its 
last  enemy,  the  North-West  Company. 

For  a time,  it  appeared  as  if  the  enthusiastic  traders 
of  the  North-West  Company  would  be  victorious.  They 
had  dotted  the  prairies  with  trading  posts  and  had  opened 
two  new  fur  regions  near  the  Pacific  coast.  The  two 
Columbia  fur  districts  gave  promise  of  being  valuable. 
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The  North-West  Company  had  been  able  to  buy  out  the 
American  trading  forts  along  the  Columbia  River  because 
the  American  traders  were  afraid  that  they  would  receive 
no  protection  from  their  government  during  the  war  that 
started  in  1812  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Fraser’s  forts  in  his  New  Caledonia  district  were  collecting 
a good  supply  of  furs.  Both  the  Oregon  and  the  New 
Caledonia  districts  could  easily  be  reached  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Columbia  River  ran  through  the  Oregon  fur 
district,  while  the  use  of  pack-horses  on  the  Okanagan 
Trail  made  it  possible  to  take  supplies  to  New  Caledonia. 
The  furs  were  brought  back  to  the  coast  where  they  were 
loaded  into  the  Company’s  ships  for  the  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn. 

On  the  prairies,  the  North-West  Company  found  that 
transportation  was  its  biggest  problem.  It  was  expensive 
to  haul  goods  and  furs  over  the  long  distances  between  the 
trading  posts  and  Montreal.  The  Canadian  partners 
offered  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ^2,000  for  the  right 
to  use  the  Hudson  Bay  but  were  refused.  They  tried  to 
buy  out  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  without  success. 
Then,  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  allowed  the  Sel- 
kirk settlers,  of  whom  we  shall  read  later,  into  the  Red 
River  district,  the  partners  realized  that  their  only  trans- 
portation route  might  be  cut  off.  To  save  the  Company, 
the  partners  decided  to  use  force  and  violence. 

Once  violence  started,  neither  side  would  give  in. 
Traders  were  seized  and  held  as  captives.  Sometimes  they 
were  murdered.  Indians  were  forced  to  trade  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not.  Men,  armed  with  rifles  and  can- 
nons, waited  along  river  banks  to  seize  the  year’s  catch 
of  furs  from  the  canoemen  on  their  way  to  the  Bay  or  Fort 
William.  Men  of  the  North-West  Company  fought  with 
the  Selkirk  settlers  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 
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There  came  a time  when  both  sides  realized  that  the 
fighting  was  profiting  neither.  In  1821,  they  agreed  to 
unite  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

For  almost  fifty  years  the  new  Company  had  the  fur 
trade  in  the  West  all  to  itself.  Its  fur  empire  stretched 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Once  again, 
the  furs  from  the  prairie  provinces  flowed  to  the  Bay. 
Montreal  was  no  longer  a fur  centre;  fur  brigades  disap- 
peared from  the  Great  Lakes.  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, furs  were  brought  down  the  Okanagan  Trail  and  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  coast  where  the  Company  had 
ships  to  look  after  the  Pacific  trade. 

The  rule  of  the  West  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  arrival  of  settlers  from  the 
eastern  part  of  North  America.  When  land  became  scarce 
in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States,  settlers  began 
to  pour  into  the  open  spaces  of  the  West.  Britain  was 
afraid  that  the  United  States  would  take  over  the  country 
ruled  by  the  Company  since  this  territory  was  not  a British 
colony.  As  a result,  the  British  bought  from  the  Company 
its  land  in  the  prairie  provinces.  Later,  this  land  became 
part  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Today,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  still  has  a few 
trading  posts  among  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  the 
North.  However,  it  no  longer  depends  on  furs  alone  for 
its  business.  Its  large  department  stores  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  West  look  after  many  of  the  present  needs  of 
the  people  of  Canada. 

What  We  Have  Learned  About 
Western  Canada  in  the  Days  of  the  Fur  Traders 

Except  for  those  people  who  live  in  Northern  Canada 
and  make  their  living  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals, 
most  of  us  find  it  very  difficult  to  realize  that  at  first  the 
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chief  occupation  in  the  West  was  fur  trading.  The  Hud- 
son’s Bay  company  ruled  a great  fur  empire.  We  have 
learned  how  this  company  was  successful  in  getting  rid  of 
all  rivals  who  wanted  to  share  in  the  rewards  of  Western 
fur  trade.  It  won  over  the  French  through  the  use  of 
travelling  servants,  over  the  Pedlars  by  buildings  forts 
far  inland,  and  over  the  North-West  Company  by  refusing 
to  share  the  shortest  transportation  route  to  Europe.  It 
finally  lost  its  vast  empire  to  the  settlers  who  came  to  the 
West  because  new  riches  were  discovered  there.  We  are 
going  to  read  about  these  early  settlers  who  helped  to 
make  Western  Canada  what  it  is  today. 

SELF-TEST 

1.  Here  are  some  questions  about  Chapter  21. 

(a)  In  what  ways  were  the  trade  Indians  useful  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company? 

(b)  Why  were  travelling  servants  useful? 

(c)  Why  was  travel  in  the  Barren  Lands  difficult? 

(d)  What  did  the  English  traders  learn  from  the 
French  Canadians? 

(e)  What  was  the  reason  for  having  a meeting  place 
for  the  Pedlars  and  merchants  at  Mackinac  or 
Grand  Portage? 

(f ) How  were  the  furs  brought  from  the  trading  posts 
in  British  Columbia? 

(g)  Why  does  it  seem  that  the  Canadian  North-West 
may  again  become  important? 

2.  Complete  these  sentences: 

(a)  For  a long  time,  was  the  most  popular 

trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

(b)  The  first  white  man  to  see  the  prairies  was . 

(c)  The  first  food  depot  of  the  Nor’Westers  was  at 
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(d)  The  merchants  used instead  of  canoes  to 

carry  the  furs  across  the  Great  Lakes. 

(e)  The  partners  had  to  travel  the  long  dis- 

tances between  their  trading  posts  and  Grand 
Portage. 

(f)  discovered  Methy  Portage. 

3.  Find  reasons  in  this  chapter  why  the  Indians  were 
sometimes  hostile  to  the  fur  traders.  What  reasons 
were  there  for  being  friendly? 

4.  If  you  were  a fur  trader  setting  out  from  Grand  Portage 
for  the  West,  what  supplies  would  you  take? 

5.  Make  a list  of  animals  upon  which  the  traders  in  the 
West  depended  for  their  furs,  food,  and  clothing. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  On  a map  of  North  America,  find  these  places,  of  which 
you  have  read  in  this  chapter:  Aork  Factory,  Red 
River,  Saskatchewan  River,  Rockies,  Carrot  River, 
Clearwater  River,  Fort  La  Corne,  Barren  Grounds, 
Fort  Churchill,  Coppermine  River,  Mackinac,  Methy 
Portage,  Cumberland  House,  Grand  Portage,  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  Kootenay  House,  Kootenay  River, 
Columbia  River,  Howse  Pass,  New  Caledonia,  Oregon. 

2.  In  your  atlas  find  the  streams  that  flowed  through  the 
Athabaska  fur  region.  Make  a list  of  them. 

3.  These  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  who  helped 
to  explore  and  discover  the  western  part  of  our  country. 
Choose  the  names  of  any  three  of  them,  and  write 
short  accounts  of  their  work: 


Henry  Kelsey 
William  Stewart 
Anthony  Henday 
David  Thompson 


Samuel  Hearne 
Matonabbee 
Simon  Fraser 
Jacob  Astor 
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4.  Who  is  your  favourite  explorer  of  the  West?  Why? 

5.  Make  a poster  urging  the  protection  of  fur  resources. 

6.  Construct  a model  of  a fur  trading  post. 

7.  From  the  books  in  your  library  prepare  a report  on 
some  Pedlar  or  travelling  servant  whose  work  has  not 
been  described  in  this  chapter. 

8.  Dramatize  the  meeting  between  Anthony  Henday  and 
the  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe. 

9.  Under  a suitable  heading  write  a newspaper  story 
about  the  North-West  Company  telling  why  it  was  so 
successful. 

10.  Pretend  that  the  members  of  the  class  are  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Discuss  why 
the  Company  should  unite  with  the  North-West  Com- 
pany. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Trader  King  by  Mary  Weekes.  School  Aids  and  Text  Book 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

Highroads  to  Reading,  Book  VI,  “Across  Canada  with  the 
Fur  Brigades”. 

Changing  Canada  by  Mary  Quayle  Innis.  “Fish,  Fur  and 
Exploration”.  Clarke,  Irwin  & Company  Limited. 
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Words  to  Learn 


intense 

achievement 

advertisement 

site 


charter 

shilling 

prospector 

freight 

trestle 

gorge 

smuggling 

homestead 

draught 

mint 

bulldozer 

half-breed 

suitable 
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Chapter  22 

Settlers  Come  to  Western  Canada 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  West  has  been  use- 
ful because  of  its  large  supply  of  furs.  Many  people 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  anything  else.  Then, 
a small  group  of  men  and  women  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, weary  of  being  poor,  decided  to  try  to  find  a better 
life  in  this  unknown  part  of  Canada.  The  small  Selkirk 
Settlement  was  the  first  in  the  West.  Another  forty  years 
went  by  before  any  other  part  of  the  West  was  settled. 
This  time,  the  people  came  not  as  settlers  but  as  seekers  of 
gold.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fraser  River  and  in 
the  Cariboo  district  of  British  Columbia  brought  to  this 
country  many  people  anxious  to  get  rich  quickly.  When 
the  supply  of  gold  ran  out,  many  of  them  decided  to  stay 
in  the  country  and  make  their  living  in  other  ways. 

The  two  settlements,  one  at  each  end  of  this  wide 
stretch  of  land,  which  we  now  call  Western  Canada,  did 
not  start  a rush  of  settlers  to  the  West.  There  was  nothing 
there  yet  to  make  people  want  to  give  up  their  homes  in 
their  native  lands.  Settlement  had  to  wait  until  the  West 
was  made  a much  more  attractive  place  in  which  to  live. 
Not  until  the  Mounted  Police  and  the  missionaries  had 
won  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  the  railroads  had 
made  it  easier  to  move  about  and  transport  goods,  did  the 
settlers  begin  to  come  in  large  numbers. 
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SETTLEMENT  BEGINS  ALONG  THE  RED  RIVER*.  LORD  SELKIRK 

The  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  first  settlement 
in  the  West  was  called  Thomas  Douglas.  As  a young  man, 
he  had  become  interested  in  helping  poor  people  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  When  his  father  and  brothers  died  he 
became  Lord  Selkirk  and  succeeded  to  the  family’s  for- 
tune. Now  that  he  had  both  wealth  and  power,  he  could 
do  something  to  help  the  unfortunate  people  in  his  native 
land  and  in  Ireland. 

When  Alexander  Mackenzie  returned  to  England,  he 
wrote  a book  describing  his  journey  to  the  Pacific.  The 
book  gave  Lord  Selkirk  the  idea  of  bringing  settlers  to 
Western  Canada.  Here  was  all  the  land  that  was  needed 
to  give  these  people  a chance  to  make  a successful  living. 
Selkirk  wrote  a letter  to  the  British  government  asking 
for  permission  to  send  settlers  to  the  prairies.  He  was 
very  disappointed  when  the  government  refused  to  let 
him  go  on  with  his  plan. 

Selkirk  found  land  in  Eastern  Canada  for  some  of  the 
people  he  wanted  to  help.  One  colony  was  started  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  another  in  Ontario.  While  he  was 
in  Canada,  Selkirk  had  a chance  to  talk  about  the  West 
with  the  fur  traders  in  Montreal.  He  went  home  con- 
vinced that  Western  Canada  would  be  a good  place  for 
settlers. 

Back  in  Britain,  Selkirk  decided  to  ask  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  for  some  of  its  land  in  Western  Canada. 
He  owned  shares  in  the  Company,  so  he  knew  that  the 
governors  would  at  least  listen  to  his  request.  We  have 
already  read  that  the  Company  was  losing  money  because 
of  its  fight  with  the  North-West  Company.  The  gover- 
nors thought  that  a settlement  might  save  the  Company 
the  expense  of  bringing  food  and  supplies  from  England. 
Besides,  when  the  Company  had  received  its  charter,  it 
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had  promised  to  start  a colony.  Selkirk’s  plan  would 
make  it  impossible  for  enemies  of  the  Company  to  take 
away  its  licence.  After  much  discussion,  Selkirk  was 
given  116,000  square  miles  of  land  in  return  for  a payment 
of  ten  shillings  and  a promise  that  he  would  bring  out 
1000  families  within  ten  years. 

RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT 

In  the  year  1811,  three  ships  carried  the  first  group  of 
105  settlers  to  Western  Canada.  By  the  time  that  W>rk 
Factory  on  Hudson  Bay  was  reached,  it  was  too  late  in 
the  year  to  attempt  the  long  trip  to  the  Red  River.  Miles 
Macdonell,  the  leader  of  the  settlers,  chose  a spot  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  Company’s  trading  post  as  a winter- 
ing place  for  his  people.  Troubled  by  the  intense  cold, 
lack  of  food,  and  scurvy,  the  men  and  women  spent  an 
unhappy  winter  at  the  Bay. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  the  settlers  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  their  journey  to  Selkirk’s  land.  Leaving  the 
rest  to  follow,  an  advance  party  of  twenty-two  men 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers  by 
the  end  of  August.  On  the  spot  where  Winnipeg  stands 
today,  Macdonell  decided  to  build  Fort  Douglas.  Here 
the  settlers  would  start  their  new  life. 

It  took  several  years  to  complete  the  buildings  in  Fort 
Douglas  and  to  plough  the  land  surrounding  the  fort  for 
grain  and  vegetables.  During  the  first  two  winters,  work 
had  to  be  stopped  at  Fort  Douglas  while  the  settlers 
moved  south  to  Fort  Daer  in  order  to  be  near  the  feeding 
ground  of  the  buffalo.  These  animals,  which,  as  we  have 
read,  roamed  the  prairies  in  great  herds,  saved  the  lives 
of  the  pioneers  during  the  first  few  years  of  farming.  The 
flesh  from  the  buffalo  provided  the  settlers  with  food;  the 
skins  were  made  into  clothing  and  robes. 


Pelly,  the  Governor  of  Assiniboia,  with  his  Family  at  Fort  Douglas 


Just  as  the  settlement  at  Fort  Douglas  was  becoming 
well  established,  trouble  broke  out  between  the  settlers 
and  the  North-West  Company.  Because  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk’s connection  with  the  rival  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
some  of  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Company  were 
suspicious  of  the  settlers  right  from  the  beginning.  They 
believed  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  wanted  to  cut 
off  their  water  route  to  the  West  by  giving  the  settlers  the 
land  along  part  of  the  route. 

During  the  second  winter,  Macdonell,  afraid  that  the 
settlers  would  not  have  enough  food,  ordered  that  no 
pemmican  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Red  River  district. 
The  partners  of  the  North-West  Company  were  now  sure 
that  the  settlers  were  dangerous  to  them.  If  the  Com- 
pany’s food  stations  could  not  supply  the  fur  traders 
going  through  the  district,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
furs  to  Fort  William  and  to  send  supplies  to  the  trading 
posts  farther  West.  The  partners  decided  that  the  settle- 
ment must  be  destroyed. 

Fort  Gibraltar,  a trading  post  of  the  North-West  Com- 
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pany,  was  just  across  the  river  from  the  settlement.  The 
men  at  this  post  were  made  responsible  for  driving  out  the 
settlers.  These  men,  angry  because  the  settlers  had  taken 
by  force  the  pemmican  stored  at  their  trading  post,  were 
ready  to  carry  out  the  Company’s  orders.  One  of  them 
went  among  the  settlers  warning  them  that  they  would 
some  day  lose  their  farms  because  the  charter  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  was  not  good.  “Why  not  go  to  On- 
tario where  life  would  be  much  easier?”  he  asked.  He 
offered  to  provide  free  transportation  for  those  who  wished 
to  leave. 

While  one  man  was  arousing  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  settlers,  another  began  to  rouse  the  half-breeds  and 
Indians  against  the  settlement.  The  tiny  settlement  could 
not  hold  out  against  all  of  these  threats.  Twice  the  settlers 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes.  Their  houses  and 
fort  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Twenty  settlers  were 
killed  when  they  tried  to  argue  with  the  half-breeds.  Each 
time,  although  many  left  for  Eastern  Canada,  some  re- 
turned to  rebuild  the  fort  and  start  again.  Selkirk  him- 
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self  hurried  to  the  settlement  with  soldiers  he  had  hired 
in  Eastern  Canada  to  protect  the  settlers.  Not  long  after- 
wards, the  North-West  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies 
joined  together,  and  this  threat  to  the  colony  disappeared. 

Even  after  the  quarrels  with  the  fur  traders  had 
stopped,  life  was  not  easy  for  the  first  settlers  in  the  West. 
The  cold  winters  on  the  prairies  made  the  Selkirk  settlers 
wonder  if  they  had  been  wise  to  leave  their  homes  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  melting  snows  sometimes 
flooded  the  streams,  and  the  raging  Red  River  overflowed 
its  banks  and  destroyed  their  homes.  For  a time,  their 
main  worry  was  to  provide  themselves  with  food.  They 
had  brought  with  them  seed  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  peas;  they  brought  sheep  and  cattle  in  from  the 
United  States.  But  their  tools  were  very  simple  and  they 
had  to  learn  how  to  work  the  land  so  that  the  crops  would 
grow  during  the  short  season  on  the  prairies.  Drought, 
hail,  frost,  and  grasshoppers  often  destroyed  their  grain 
and  vegetables.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  bought  as 
much  of  the  grain,  meat  and  vegetables  from  the  settlers 
as  it  needed  for  its  fur  trade,  but  the  rest  could  not  be  sold 
anywhere  because  these  products  were  too  bulky  to  be 
shipped  in  canoes.  The  settlers  wanted  to  find  a product 
light  enough  to  be  carried  in  boats  and  canoes.  They 
tried  to  grow  hemp  from  which  they  could  make  cloth, 
but  were  not  successful.  Someone  even  thought  of  the 
plan  of  making  cloth  from  the  hair  of  the  buffalo,  but  the 
cloth  was  too  coarse  to  be  useful. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  settlers  found  that 
they  were  happier  in  the  new  land  than  they  had  been  at 
home.  Once  they  had  learned  how  to  work  the  land,  there 
was  enough  food  for  everyone.  They  built  schools  for 
their  children  and  churches  where  all  could  worship. 
They  found  time  to  visit  with  their  neighbours  and  spent 
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many  enjoyable  hours  at  their  community  dances.  When 
they  no  longer  thought  of  moving  away,  it  was  certain 
that  the  Red  River  settlement  was  a success.  For  many 
years,  it  was  the  only  settlement  in  the  West.  It  was 
small,  but  it  was  convincing  proof  that  settlers  could  live 
in  Western  Canada. 

GOLD  BRINGS  SETTLERS  TO  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

No  one  is  quite  sure  who  the  first  person  was  to  learn 
that  there  was  gold  along  the  rivers  in  British  Columbia. 
Some  think  that  it  may  have  been  a trader  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  who  found  gold  on  the  Fraser  River;  others 
say  that  it  was  an  Indian  who,  kneeling  down  to  drink, 
discovered  a shining  pebble  of  gold  in  the  Thompson 
River.  By  1858,  a rumour  was  being  spread  through  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  that  a ship  had  arrived  from  British 
Columbia  bringing  800  ounces  of  gold  to  the  city’s  mint. 
It  was  said  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  received 
the  gold  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 

This  was  exciting  news  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 
Most  of  them  had  come  to  California  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered there  in  1849.  Now  that  the  search  for  gold  in 
California  was  over,  they  were  eager  to  try  their  luck  in 
Canada. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  gold  rush,  twenty-five 
thousand  people  left  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  British 
Columbia.  Miners,  bankers,  merchants,  land  agents,  cooks, 
workmen,  and  gamblers,  all  joined  the  mad  rush.  Some 
planned  to  become  rich  by  digging  for  gold,  others  by 
buying  and  selling  anything  that  would  bring  them  money. 
They  boarded  every  ship  that  would  sail  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. At  Victoria,  the  merchants  worked  feverishly  to 
build  their  stores,  while  the  miners  bought  their  permits 
and  equipment  and  hurried  to  the  Fraser  River. 


Ways  of  Mining  Gold  Using: 
(i)  Pan,  (2)  Sluice  Box,  and 
(3)  Cradle 
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In  the  lower  part  of  the  Fraser 
River,  gold  was  found  in  the  sand 
bars  that  had  been  formed  by  the 
stream.  Between  Fort  Hope  and 
Lytton  there  were  over  eighty  such 
bars  where  miners  eagerly  laid  out 
their  claims.  A few  of  them  proved 
to  be  very  rich.  Here,  miners  were 
able  to  make  between  twenty-five 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
day  washing  for  gold.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  most  of  these 
mines  ran  out  of  gold.  Many  peo- 
ple, discouraged  by  their  poor  luck, 
began  to  leave  the  country. 

There  were  some  miners  who  did 
not  give  up  so  easily.  They  worked 
their  way  farther  inland  and  dis- 
covered gold  in  many  other  places. 
Gold  was  found  along  the  Lillooet, 
Thompson,  and  Columbia  Rivers, 
as  well  as  in  the  Cariboo  district. 
With  each  new  discovery,  more 
people  poured  into  British  Colum- 
bia from  all  corners  of  the  world. 

The  mines  in  the  Cariboo  dis- 
trict proved  to  be  the  most  valuable. 
In  the  first  seven  years,  twenty-five 
million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  was 
taken  out  of  the  streams  that  flowed 
among  the  Cariboo  Mountains.  The 
richest  mines  were  found  along  Wil- 
liams Creek  and  it  was  here  that 
many  made  their  fortunes.  One 
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miner,  “Cariboo”  Cameron,  is  said  to  have  made  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  three  months.  He  went 
to  Eastern  Canada  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  but  was  soon  back 
again  because  he  had  spent  his  money  too  quickly.  He 
died  before  he  could  make  a second  fortune. 

Barkerville  became  the  main  town  of  the  Cariboo  dis- 
trict. At  the  height  of  the  gold  rush,  the  business  places 
looked  after  twenty  or  forty  thousand  miners.  For  a time, 
miners  paid  a dollar  a pound  for  beans,  ninety  dollars  for  a 
sack  of  potatoes,  three  hundred  dollars  for  a barrel  of 
flour,  and  fifty  dollars  for  a pair  of  shoes.  One  reason  for 
the  high  cost  was  the  difficulty  of  bringing  supplies  to 
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Stagecoaches,  Pack-horses  and  Even  Camels  Move  Goods  and  People  Over  the  Trail. 
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Barkerville  over  the  rough  and  mountainous  country. 
Because  the  Fraser  River  was  too  dangerous  for  travel, 
goods  had  to  be  sent  into  the  Cariboo  country  by  land 
over  a narrow,  winding  trail.  On  this  trail,  mules  were 
used,  each  animal  carrying  tied  on  its  back  a load  of  from 
two  to  four  hundred  pounds.  It  took  a month  for  a mule- 
train  to  make  the  journey  from  Yale  to  Barkerville  so  that 
only  three  return  trips  could  be  made  in  a year. 

James  Douglas,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  colony 
of  Vancouver  Island  when  the  gold  rush  began,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  mainland.  He  knew  how  impor- 
tant it  was  to  have  good  roads  leading  into  the  mining 
areas,  and  so  he  began  building  roads  to  connect  the  min- 
ing settlements.  In  1861,  Royal  Engineers  of  the  British 
army  surveyed  the  route  for  the  Cariboo  Road  which  was 
to  lead  from  Vale  to  the  far-off  town  of  Barkerville,  a dis- 
tance of  almost  four  hundred  miles.  The  building  of  this 
road  was  one  of  Governor  Douglas’s  greatest  achieve- 
ments. In  many  places  the  road  bed  had  to  be  blasted 
from  solid  rock  or  hung  on  wooden  trestles  from  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  Many  bridges  were  built  over  deep 
gorges  and  streams.  It  took  three  years  to  build  the  road, 
but  when  it  was  completed,  the  cost  of  food  and  supplies 
in  the  Cariboo  district  became  much  more  reasonable. 

Day  after  day,  the  road  was  filled  with  prospectors  on 
foot,  wagons  drawn  by  slow-moving  oxen,  and  stage- 
coaches carrying  parcels  and  passengers.  The  wagons  were 
used  to  move  the  heavy  freight.  Two  wagons  were  hitched 
together,  and  the  heavy  load  was  pulled  by  many  pairs  of 
oxen.  The  stagecoaches  were  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses. 
Every  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  the  driver  stopped  at  road- 
houses that  had  been  built  along  the  way  to  give  the  pas- 
sengers a chance  to  eat  or  rest  while  the  horses  were  being 
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changed.  Travellers,  using  the  stagecoaches  on  the  Cari- 
boo Road,  could  reach  Barkerville  in  four  days. 

The  exciting  days  of  the  gold  rush  soon  came  to  an 
end.  People  began  to  leave  as  quickly  as  they  had  come. 
However,  in  a few  of  the  mining  towns,  and  in  spots  which 
had  served  as  stopping  places  for  the  travellers,  some  of 
the  people,  probably  twelve  thousand  in  all,  decided  to 
stay.  These  were  the  first  real  settlers  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  men  and  women  who  started  the  farming,  fishing, 
lumbering,  and  mining  industries  of  the  province. 

THE  WEST  BECOMES  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  TO  SETTLERS 

Even  when  settlement  had  started  along  the  Red  River 
and  in  British  Columbia,  people  were  not  anxious  to  come 
to  live  in  Western  Canada.  In  the  minds  of  many,  the 
West  was  still  a strange,  unknown  land,  inhabited  by 
Indians  who  could  be  unfriendly.  They  dreaded  the 
thought  of  going  to  a place  so  far  away  from  other  settle- 
ments. There  was  even  some  doubt  about  the  soil  and 
climate.  They  wondered  if  anything  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  this  cold  region. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  for  many  years  settlers 
were  very  slow  in  coming  to  Western  Canada.  Only  after 
the  missionaries,  police,  and  railroad  builders  had  done 
their  work,  did  the  West  become  an  attractive  place  for 
immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  WESTERN  MISSIONARIES 

When  people  from  Europe  began  to  come  to  North 
America  in  large  numbers,  the  Indians  realized  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  land  to  these  newcomers. 
Many  of  the  Indians  believed  that  they  must  drive  the 
white  people  out  of  the  country. 
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We  have  already  read,  in  the  story  of  settlement  in 
Eastern  Canada,  of  the  savage  fights  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  early  settlers.  In  the  United 
States,  too,  there  was  trouble  between  white  settlers  and 
Indians.  When  the  Americans  started  to  move  westward, 
they  found  that  the  Indians  there  fought  stubbornly  to 
keep  their  land.  The  “westerns”  that  we  see  in  our  movies 
show  how  bitterly  the  Indians  resented  the  coming  of  the 
settlers. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian  prairies  were 
better  prepared  to  receive  the  men  and  women  who  came 
West  to  start  a new  life.  The  fur  traders  had  acquainted 
the  Indians  with  the  way  in  which  white  people  lived.  But 
much  of  the  work  of  making  the  Indians  more  friendly 
toward  the  whites  was  done  by  the  early  missionaries  of 
all  faiths  who  chose  to  spend  their  lives  among  the  natives. 

James  Evans  was  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  in  the 
West.  In  1840  he  arrived  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
post  at  Norway  House  eager  to  teach  the  Crees  how  to 
live  a Christian  life.  He  worked  hard,  for  there  was  much 
to  be  done.  He  held  church  services  for  the  Indians  near 
the  mission;  he  preached  to  the  Indians  who  came  down 
with  the  fur  brigades  on  their  way  to  the  Bay.  Often,  he 
left  his  mission  to  travel  through  the  West  by  canoe  or 
dog-sled  to  visit  the  Indians  in  their  homes.  But  there 
were  so  many  natives  scattered  over  such  a wide  territory 
that  the  faithful  missionary  soon  realized  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  very  much  alone.  One  short  visit  with  a 
group  of  Indians  did  not  give  him  enough  time  to  teach 
them  everything  about  God,  the  Bible,  and  Christianity. 
If  only  the  Indians  could  read,  he  thought,  how  much 
simpler  his  task  would  be! 

Evans  had  taught  Indians  in  schools  of  Ontario  and 
knew  that  it  took  them  several  years  to  learn  the  English 


James  Evans  teaching  the  Cree  Indians  to  Read 


language  well  enough  to  read  and  understand  the  Bible. 
He  believed  that  if  they  did  not  have  to  learn  a new  lan- 
guage the  Indians  could  be  taught  to  read  more  easily. 
He  decided  to  translate  parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Crees  but,  first  of  all,  he  needed  an  alphabet 
to  put  their  words  into  writing.  A careful  study  of  the 
words  used  by  the  Crees  showed  him  that  their  language 
had  only  thirty-six  different  syllables  or  sounds.  For  each 
of  these  syllables,  the  missionary  invented  a simple  writ- 
ten sign  and  the  Cree  language  could  now  be  written. 

Would  the  Indians  be  able  to  learn  to  read  more  quick- 
ly? Evans  was  anxious  to  know  the  answer.  He  made  a 
printing  press  and  soon  had  his  first  book  to  show  to  his 
curious  students.  It  was  a small  book  of  sixteen  pages, 
printed  on  thin  strips  of  birch  bark  and  bound  between 
deerskin  covers.  Imagine  the  delight  of  the  Indians  when 
they  found  that  they  could  read  in  a very  short  time! 
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James  Evans  had  found  a way  for  the  Cree  Indians  to 
learn  about  Christianity. 

There  were  many  other  men  who  travelled  westward  to 
work  as  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  They  lived 
among  the  natives,  taught  them  about  God,  nursed  them 
through  their  illnesses,  and  showed  them  how  to  farm. 
The  Indians  learned  to  love  and  respect  them  and  often 
turned  to  them  for  advice.  These  were  the  men  who 
helped  to  convince  the  Indians  that  they  could  live  peace- 
fully with  the  settlers. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  MOUNTED  POLICE 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  Indians  of  the  prairies  were 
puzzled  by  a strange  sight.  Stretching  over  a distance  of 
more  than  two  miles  was  a long,  wavering  line  of  horse- 
men, wagons,  and  Red  River  carts.  The  noise  of  the 
shouting  men  and  the  clatter  of  wagon  wheels  jolting  over 
the  rough  prairie  sod  drifted  across  the  prairies  to  the 
ears  of  the  watchers.  Bright  crimson  tunics  of  the  horse- 
men blazed  in  the  sun  as  they  dashed  after  a cow  which 
had  broken  away  from  the  herd.  Beside  the  line  of  men 
and  animals,  and  ahead  of  them,  rode  scouts  alert  to  dan- 
ger and  on  the  lookout  for  the  easiest  route  across  the 
country. 

The  curious  Indians  were  witnessing  the  coming  of 
the  North-West  Mounted  Police  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  bring  law  and  order  to  the  West. 

The  red-coated  travellers  were  on  their  way  to  police 
the  land  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  sold  to 
the  British  government  in  1870  and  the  British  had  turned 
over  to  Canada.  Part  of  this  region  had  been  organized 
into  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia, 
but  the  wide  stretch  of  prairie  in  between  the  two  new 
provinces  was  left  without  anyone  to  look  after  it.  When 


A Mounted  Policeman  "Returns  a Settler’s  Stolen  Horses 


rumours  began  to  reach  Eastern  Canada  that  all  was  not 
well  on  the  prairies,  the  Canadian  government  sent  out 
men  to  find  out  what  was  wrong.  They  reported  that  this 
part  of  the  West  was  becoming  the  hiding-place  for  crimi- 
nals, both  Canadian  and  American,  who  wanted  to  escape 
from  the  law.  Some  of  the  Americans  were  smuggling 
whiskey  into  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Alberta 
and  were  selling  it  to  the  Indians  in  return  for  buffalo 
hides.  Fort  Whoop-up  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  worst 
American  trading  posts.  So  much  whiskey  was  sold  to 
the  Indians  that  they  became  quarrelsome  and  dangerous. 
They  fought  among  themselves  and  with  the  traders;  they 
were  becoming  lazy  and  shiftless.  It  would  not  be  long 
before  the  Indians  were  ruined  if  something  was  not  done. 
The  Canadian  government  decided  that  a police  force  was 
needed  in  the  West. 

Two  weeks  after  leaving  the  settlement  at  Dufiferin  in 
Manitoba,  the  police  patrol  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
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While  some  of  the  men  turned  towards  Edmonton,  the 
rest  made  their  way  into  Southern  Alberta  where  the 
whiskey  traders  were  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  Black- 
feet  Indians.  As  the  small  force  approached  the  trading 
posts  of  the  Americans,  the  men  wondered  if  they  would 
be  successful  in  dealing  with  the  traders  and  the  Indians. 
They  were  young,  strong,  and  had  received  good  training, 
but  they  were  few  in  number.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Fort  Whoop-up,  however,  the  whiskey  pedlars  had  dis- 
appeared. In  a few  months,  all  the  whiskey  sellers  had 
been  chased  out  of  the  country. 

Having  completed  one  task,  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  soon  turned  their  attention  to  other  work  that  had 
to  be  done.  Much  of  their  work  in  the  early  days  was 
with  the  Indians.  They  helped  to  persuade  the  Indians  to 
sign  treaties  with  the  government,  to  live  on  reservations, 
to  allow  white  people  to  settle  in  the  West,  and  to  permit 
railroads  to  be  built.  They  had  to  teach  the  Indians  to 
understand  and  respect  the  white  man’s  law  even  though 
it  often  meant  that  the  police  had  to  take  great  risks  to 
bring  the  criminals  to  justice.  When  the  buffalo  began  to 
disappear  from  the  prairies,  the  police  brought  in  cattle 
from  the  United  States  to  feed  the  hungry  Indians.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Indians  began  to  think  of  the  Mounted 
Police  as  friends  who  brought  help  in  time  of  need  and 
who  protected  them  from  the  wickedness  of  some  of  the 
early  white  traders. 

So  well  did  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  do  their 
work  that  settlers  began  to  feel  that  the  West  was  a safe 
place  for  them  to  make  their  new  homes.  The  police  tried 
to  give  these  settlers  all  the  help  that  was  needed.  They 
carried  the  mail,  arranged  weddings  and  funerals,  fought 
prairie  fires,  and  looked  after  the  sick.  They  tracked 
down  criminals,  brought  back  stolen  animals,  and  looked 
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after  rowdy  lumber  and  railroad  camps.  When  the  story 
of  their  splendid  work  reached  King  Edward  VII  in 
England,  he  rewarded  the  force  by  naming  it  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police. 

Today,  the  group  which  was  first  organized  eighty 
years  ago  bears  the  proud  name  of  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  The  Mounted  Police  look  after  law  and 
order  not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  every  part  of  Canada. 

THE  FIRST  RAILWAY 

People  who  wish  to  come  to  Western  Canada  now  have 
a choice  of  several  ways  of  travelling.  They  can  travel  in 
comfort  on  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  Canadian  National  Railway.  If  they  are  in  a hurry, 
they  can  use  the  giant  air  liners  of  the  Trans-Canada  Air- 
ways to  complete  their  journey  in  a few  hours.  For  those 
who  like  to  travel  by  car,  the  Trans-Canada  highway  is 
now  being  built  to  make  it  possible  for  motorists  to  cross 
the  country  easily  and  comfortably  on  hard-surfaced 
roads. 

No  such  choices  were  possible  for  the  early  settlers  of 
the  West.  Fur  traders  had  used  canoes  on  lakes  and  riv- 
ers to  carry  their  loads  of  furs  and  supplies.  The  Selkirk 
settlers  had  come  by  ship  to  Hudson  Bay  and  then  had 
made  their  way  to  the  settlement  in  W>rk  boats.  But 
canoes  and  boats  were  slow  and  could  not  be  used  to  carry 
machinery  and  animals  which  settlers  wanted  to  bring 
with  them.  Nor  could  the  rich  farm  land  of  the  prairies 
be  used  to  produce  great  quantities  of  grain  as  long  as 
boats  and  canoes  were  the  only  means  of  getting  these 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  was  some  improvement  when  railroads  were 
built  in  Eastern  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Set- 
tlers who  wished  to  go  West  could  travel  by  American  rail- 
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ways  as  far  as  Minnesota.  Steamers  on  the  Red  River 
then  took  them  to  the  settlements  in  Manitoba.  Although 
this  was  a roundabout  way  of  travel,  it  was  much  more 
convenient  than  the  journey  faced  by  anyone  wishing  to 
travel  to  or  from  British  Columbia.  So  isolated  were  the 
people  in  British  Columbia  from  their  fellow  Canadians 
in  the  East,  that  they  agreed  to  become  a part  of  Canada 
only  if  a railroad  was  built  joining  the  two  parts  of  the 
country  together. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  four  million  people  in 
Canada.  For  so  few  people,  the  building  of  the  railway 
was  a big  and  expensive  task.  For  a time,  the  Canadian 
government  tried  to  build  the  railroad  but  found  that  it 
was  difficult  to  raise  the  large  amount  of  money  that  was 
needed.  At  last,  a group  of  Canadians,  among  them 
Donald  Smith  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  George 
Stephen  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  were  persuaded  to 
organize  a company  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  government  turned  over  to  the  company  900 
miles  of  railway  that  had  already  been  built  and  promised 
to  pay  25,000,000  dollars  and  give  the  company  25,000,000 
acres  of  land. 

The  new  company  hired  William  Van  Horne  to  build 
the  1,900  miles  of  railways  which  would  link  the  West  to 
Eastern  Canada.  Work  was  begun  both  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  from  Winnipeg  westward. 

With  modern  machinery,  railroad  building  is  not  too 
difficult  a task.  Giant  steam  shovels,  bulldozers,  and 
scrapers  can  move  quickly  many  tons  of  dirt  and  rock  to 
build  a level  grade.  But  the  men  who  built  the  first  rail- 
road across  Canada  had  only  the  simplest  of  tools.  Horses 
were  used  to  pull  small  scrapers,  while  men  toiled  with 
picks  and  shovels.  Dynamite  was  used  to  blast  a path 
through  rocky  stretches. 
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Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Winnipeg,  work  pro- 
gressed very  slowly.  Here,  the  rock,  swamps,  and  streams 
of  the  Canadian  Shield  provided  many  obstacles  for  the 
builders.  Fortunately,  the  prairies  made  the  work  much 
easier.  There,  each  day,  two  or  three  miles  of  track  were 
laid.  Quickly,  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  came 
in  sight.  The  men  who  worked  on  the  section  of  the  road 
through  the  mountains  had  the  most  difficult  job.  They 
blasted  out  shelves  for  the  road  bed,  tunnelled  through 
mountains,  and  built  bridges  over  fierce  rivers. 

On  November  7,  1885,  workmen  and  leaders  of  the 
company  gathered  in  the  town  of  Craigellachie  in  British 
Columbia  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  road.  When 
the  speeches  were  over,  Donald  Smith  was  given  the 
honour  of  driving  the  last  spike.  Canada  now  had  a rail- 
road that  stretched  from  coast  to  coast. 


SETTLERS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 

Missionaries,  Mounted  Police,  and  railroad  builders 
had  made  Western  Canada  a place  where  people  wanted 
to  settle.  How  did  the  people  who  came  to  live  in  the 
West  hear  about  its  attractions? 

The  work  of  advertising  the  West  was  done  by  the 
Canadian  government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Both  were  anxious  to  have  more  people  in  the  western 
part  of  Canada.  The  government  realized  that  settlers 
were  needed  to  make  the  nation  grow  in  wealth  and 
strength.  The  company  had  many  miles  of  railway  and 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  would  not  be 
profitable  until  settlers  arrived. 

Radio  programmes  would  have  been  helpful,  but  there 
were  no  radios  seventy  years  ago.  The  government  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  placed  advertisements  in 


A C.P.R.  Land  Agent  at  Work  in  Europe 


the  newspapers  of  many  countries  to  let  people  know  how 
good  a place  Western  Canada  was.  However,  newspapers 
were  not  as  popular  as  they  are  today.  Many  people 
could  not  read.  Some  other  way  had  to  be  found  of  reach- 
ing those  people  who  might  want  to  come  to  the  Canadian 
West. 

News  about  Western  Canada  began  to  spread  when 
agents  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  These  agents  opened  offices  where  people  could 
come  to  see  displays  of  products  which  were  grown  in  the 
West.  Those  who  could  read  were  given  small  booklets 
with  such  titles  as  The  Last  Best  West,  Canadian  Winter, 
and  Land  of  Opportunity  so  that  they  might  learn  that 
this  was  not  a land  of  ice  and  snow,  but  a place  where  there 
was  a wonderful  opportunity  to  make  a living.  The 
agents  travelled  through  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  visiting  people  in  villages  and  towns.  They 
pointed  out  that  everyone  who  wished  to  farm  would  be 
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given,  without  charge,  a homestead  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres.  With  this  much  land,  anyone  could  make  a 
living.  To  prove  this,  the  agents  brought  successful  farm- 
ers from  Western  Canada  to  talk  to  people  who  might 
wish  to  come  to  Canada. 

On  this  continent,  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  the  chief  sources  of  settlers  for  the  West. 
Special  railroad  cars,  carrying  displays  of  western  prod- 
ucts, toured  one  town  after  another.  From  time  to  time, 
excursion  trains,  loaded  with  newspaper  editors  and  vis- 
itors, took  hundreds  of  people  to  see  the  West. 

This  wide  publicity  programme  soon  began  to  bring 
results.  People  from  Eastern  Canada,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  made  up  their  minds  to  move  to  Western 
Canada.  It  took  courage  to  leave  their  friends  and  homes 
and  to  seek  a new  life  on  the  prairies.  Their  example  soon 
brought  people  from  many  other  countries. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways  was  finished,  the  West  had  almost  two 
million  people.  These  were  the  grandparents  of  the  chil- 
dren who  now  live  in  the  western  provinces.  They  were 
the  men  and  women  who  changed  the  wilderness  into 
thriving  farms,  orchards,  and  ranches.  They  started  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities.  They,  along  with  the  smaller 
number  of  very  early  settlers,  were  the  pioneers  of  West- 
ern Canada.  It  was  their  courage  and  hard  work  that 
made  the  West  a fit  place  for  future  Canadians. 


What  We  Have  Learned  About 
the  Coming  of  Settlers  to  Western  Canada 

Although  furs  had  attracted  a few  traders  to  the  West, 
it  was  the  discovery  of  new  wealth  that  finally  brought 
people  from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  this  region.  We 
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have  read  how  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  and  the  gold 
of  British  Columbia  brought  the  first  two  settlements  to 
Western  Canada.  From  our  reading  of  Chapters  Four 
and  Five  we  know  that  this  part  of  Canada  had  other 
kinds  of  wealth  which  would  be  useful  to  the  people.  We 
have  learned  that  it  took  hard  work  by  many  people  to 
make  the  West  a suitable  place  in  which  to  live.  The 
farmers,  police,  missionaries,  railroad  men,  miners,  and 
many  others  all  helped  to  change  this  wide  stretch  of  land 
from  a lonely  territory  to  a place  where  one-quarter  of  the 
people  of  Canada  now  make  a living. 

SELF-TEST 

1.  (a)  Why  did  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  permit  Sel- 

kirk to  send  settlers  to  Western  Canada? 

(b)  Why  did  the  first  settlers  winter  at  Fort  Daer? 

(c)  How  did  the  North-West  Company  try  to  drive 
out  the  settlers? 

(d)  What  hardships  did  the  Red  River  settlers  endure? 

(e)  Why  was  the  cost  of  food  and  materials  so  high  in 
mining  camps? 

(f ) How  did  the  missionaries  and  Mounted  Police  help 
the  natives?  the  settlers? 

(g)  Why  was  the  first  railway  so  important? 

(h)  How  did  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
learn  that  Western  Canada  was  a good  place  in 
which  to  settle? 

2.  Using  the  books  in  your  library  as  a reference,  make  a 
list  of  the  implements,  tools,  and  utensils  used  by  the 
Selkirk  settlers. 

3.  We  still  use  parts  of  the  Cariboo  Trail.  How  do  you 
think  it  is  different  now  from  what  it  was  when  it  was 
first  built? 
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4.  Imagine  that  you  are  inventing  a new  alphabet  for  our 
language.  Using  a new  sign  for  each  different  syllable 
write  a sentence  to  show  to  the  class. 

5.  Identify  the  following: 

(a)  Thomas  Douglas 

(b)  Present  name  of  the  Mounted  Police 

(c)  Invented  Cree  alphabet 

(d)  Bought  all  the  products  from  the  Red  River  set- 
tlers 

(e)  Gave  Selkirk  the  idea  of  settling  Western  Canada 

(f)  Roused  half-breeds  and  Indians  against  the  set- 
tlers 

(g)  Fort  on  the  present  site  of  Winnipeg 

(h)  Forbade  export  of  pemmican  from  Red  River  dis- 
trict 

(i)  Largest  gold  field  discovered  in  British  Columbia 

(j)  Hired  to  build  the  C.P.R. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Suppose  you  are  a fur  trader  in  Western  Canada.  Why 
would  you  oppose  the  coming  of  settlers? 

2.  Invite  a pioneer  in  your  district  to  tell  the  class  about 
his  experiences  during  the  early  days  in  the  West. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  took  part  in  the  British  Columbia 
gold  rush.  Write  a letter  to  a friend  telling  about  your 
journey  and  your  experiences  in  the  gold  fields. 

4.  Collect  pictures  to  show  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
by  frost,  hail,  drought,  grasshoppers  and  floods. 

5.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada  indicate  the  three  ways 
in  which  settlers  could  reach  the  West  before  the  C.P.R. 
was  built. 
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6.  From  what  countries  did  the  people  in  your  community 
come  to  Western  Canada?  Find  these  countries  on  the 
maps  in  your  atlas. 

7.  Dramatize  a scene  showing  an  agent  in  some  European 
country  trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  come  to  West- 
ern Canada. 
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